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BoaK  in  *. 

jirgumeni. 

Cuthullln,  pleafed  with  the  ftory  of  Carril,  infifts 
with  that  bard  for  more  of  his  fongs.  He  relates 
the  adlions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  the  death  of 
Agandecca  the  beautiful  fifter  of  Swaran.  He 
had  fcarce  finiflied  when  Calmar  the  fon  of  Ma- 
tha,  who  had  advifed  the  firft  battle,  came 
wounded  from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swa- 
ran's  defign  to  furprife  the  remains  of  the  Irifh 
army.  He  himfelf  propofes  to  withfland  fingly 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narrow  pafs, 
till  the  Irilh  fliould  make  good  their  retreat.  Cu- 
thuilin,  touched  with  the  gallant  propofal  of  Cal- 
mar, refolves  to  accompany  him,  and  orders  Car- 
ril to  carry  off  the  few  that  remained  of  the  Irifh, 

*  The  fecond  night,  fmce  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  continues ;  and  Cuthullin,  Connal,  and  Carril 
ftill  fit  in  the  place  defcribed  in  the  preceding  book. 
The  ftory  of  Agandecca  is  introduced  here  with 
propriety,  ai  great  ufe  is  made  of  it  in  the  coiirfe  of 
the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  fome  meafure,  brings  about 
the  cataltrophe. 
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Morning  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounch  ;  and, 
the  fliips  of  the  Caledonians  appearing,  Swaran 
gives  over  the  purfuit  of  the  Irifl),  and  returns  to 
oppofe  Fingal's  landing.  Cuthullin  afnamed,  af- 
ter his  defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to 
the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  engages  the  enemy, 
puts  them  to  flight ;  but  the  coming  on  of  night 
makes  the  vicflory  not  decifive.  The  king,  who 
had  obferved  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grand- 
fon  Ofcar,  gives  him  advices  concerning  his  con- 
duct in  peace  and  war.  He  recommends  to  him 
to  place  the  example  of  his  fatheis  before  his  eyer, 
as  the  bell  model  for  his  condu<fl ;  which  intro- 
duces the  epifode  concerning  Fainafollis,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal  had 
taken  under  his  protedion  in  his  youth.  Fillan 
and  Ofcar  are  dilpatched  to  obferve  the  motions 
of  the  enemy  by  night ;  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni 
defires  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  next  bat- 
tle ;  which  Fingal  promifes  to  give  him.  Some 
general  refledlions  of  the  poet  clofe  the  third  day. 


'*  Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  fong," 
faid  Cuthullin  !  *'  lovely  ths  tales  of  other 
times !  They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of 
the  morning  on  the  hill  cf  roes  j  whea 
the  fun  is  faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is 
fettled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Carril, 
raife  again  thy  voice  !  let  me  hear  the  fong 
of  Selma  :  which  was  fung  in  my  halls  of 
joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  iLlelds  was  there, 
and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 

'*  Fingal  I  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  faid 
Carril,  **  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms. 
Lochlin  was  confumed  in  thy  wrath,  when 
thy  youth  ftrove  with  the  beauty  of  maidso 
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They  fmiled  at  the  fair  blooming  face  of 
the  hero  ;  but  death  was  in  his  hands.  He 
was  rtrong  as  the  waters  of  Lora.  His  fol« 
lowers  were  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ilreams. 
They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  war  5 
they  reltored  him  to  his  fliips.  His  big 
heart  iwelled  with  pride  j  the  death  of  the 
youth  was  dark  in  his  foul.  For  none  ever, 
but  Fingal,  had  overcome  the  ilrength  of 
the  mighty  Starno  *.  He  fat  in  the  hall 
of  his  {hells  in  Lochlin's  woody  land.  He 
called  the  grey-haired  Snivan,  that  often 
fung  round  the  circle  f  of  Loda  :  when 
the  ftone  of  power  heard  his  voice,  and 
battle  turned  in  the  field  of  the  valiant  !" 

"  Go,  grey-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  faid, 
**  go  to  Ardven's  fea-furrounded  rocks. 
Tell  to  the  king  of  Selma  ;  he  the  faireft 
among  his  thousands,  tell  him  I  give  him 
my  daughter,  the  lovelieft  maid  that  ever 
heaved  a  breaft  of  fnow.  Her  arms  are 
white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves.  Her  foul 
is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come  with 
his  braveft  heroes,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
fecret  hall  I"  Snivan  came  to  Selma's  hall : 

*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  A- 
gandecca.  His  nerce  and  cruel  charafter  is  well 
marked  in  other  poems  concerning  the  times. 
,  f  This  paflage  moft  certainly  alludes  to  the  reli= 
gion  of  Ljchlin,  and  the  Jlone  of  poiver  here  men- 
tioned, is  the  image  of  one  of  the  deities  of  Scandi* 
csvia. 
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Fair-haired  Flngal  attended  his  fteps.  His 
kindled  foul  flew  to  the  maid,  as  he  bound- 
ed on  the  waves  of  the  north.  *'  Wel- 
come," fald  the  dark-brown  Starno,  "  wel- 
come, king  of  rocky  Morven  :  welcome  his 
heroes  of  might,  fons  of  the  diftant  ifle  ! 
Three  days  within  my  halls  (hall  ye  feaft  ; 
three  days  purfue  my  boars  j  that  your 
fame  may  reach  the  maid  who  dwells  in 
the  fecret  hall." 

Starno  defigned  their  death.  He  gave 
the  feafl:  of  fhells.  Fingal,  who  doubted 
the  foe,  kept  on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The 
fons  of  death  were  afraid  :  They  fled  from 
the  eyes  of  the  king.  The  voice  of  fprightly 
mirth  arofe.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
were  Rrung,  Bards  fung  the  battle  of  he- 
roes :  They  fung  the  heaving  breaft  of  love, 
Ullin,  FingaPs  bard,  was  there  :  the  fwect 
voice  of  refounding  Conn.  He  praifed  the 
daughter  of  Lochlin  ;  and  Morven's  *  high- 
defcended  chief.  The  daughter  of  Loch- 
lin overheard.  She  left  the  hall  of  her  fe- 
cret figh  !  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like 
the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft.  Love- 
linefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Htr  fteps 
were  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth 
and  loved  him.     He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of 

•  All  the  north-weft  roaft  of  Scotland  probably 
went  of  old  under  the  name  of  Morven,  which  fig- 
nifies  a  ridge  of  very  high  hills. 
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her  foul.  Her  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in 
fecret :  flie  bleft  the  chief  of  refounding 
Morven. 

The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  (hone 
bright  on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved 
the  dark-browed  Starno  3  and  Fingal,  king 
of  (hields.  Half  the  day  they  fpent  in  the 
chafe  ;  the  fpear  of  Selma  was  red  in  blood. 
It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with 
blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears  ;  it  was  then  (he 
came  with  her  voice  of  love,  and  fpoke  to 
the  king  of  Morven.  **  Fingal,  high-de- 
fcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's  heart  of 
pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed 
his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  death. 
But,  rememoer,  fon  of  the  ifle,  remember 
Agandecca  :  fave  me  from  the  wrath  of  my 
father,  king  of  the  windy  Morven  !" 

The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  j 
his  heroes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death 
fell  by  his  hand  j  and  Gormal  echoed  a- 
round  I  Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fons 
of  the  chafe  convened.  The  king's  dark 
brows  were  like  clouds.  His  eyes  like  me- 
teors of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he  faid, 
"  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Mor- 
ven I  His  hand  is  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  my  people  j  her  words  have  not  been  in 
vain  I"  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of 
tears.  She  came  with  loofely  flowing  locks. 
Her  white  breaft  heaved  with  broken  fighs, 
like  the  foam  of  the  flreamy  Lubar.  Starno 
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pierced  her  fide  with  ileel.  She  fell,  like 
a  wreath  of  fnow,  which  Aides  from  the 
rocks  of  Ronan  ;  when  the  woods  are  Hill, 
and  echo  deepens  in  the  vale  !  Then  Fingal 
eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant  chiefs 
took  arms.  The  gloom  of  battle  roared  j 
Lochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bound- 
ing (hip  he  clofed  the  maid  of  the  fofteft 
foul.  Her  tomb  afcends  on  x\rdven  •,  the 
fea  roars  round  her  narrow  dwelling. 

"  Bleffed  be  her  foul,"  faid  CuthuUin  ; 
"  bleffed  be  the  mouth  of  the  fong  I  Strong 
was  the  youth  of  Fingal ;  ilrong  is  his  arm 
of  age.  Lochlin  fhall  fall  again  before  the 
king  of  echoing  Morven.  Show  thy  face 
from  a  cloud,  O  moon  !  light  his  white  fails 
on  the  wave  :  and  if  any  ilrong  fpirit  *  of 
heaven  fits  on  that  low-hung  cloud  •,  turn 
his  dark  fhips  from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of 
the  ftorm !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin  at  the 
found  of  the  mountain-ftream  j  when  Cal- 
mar  afcended  the  hill,  the  wounded  fon  of 
Matha.     From   the  field    he  came  in   his 

*  This  is  the  only  paflfage  In  the  poem  that  has 
the  appearance  of  religion.  But  Cuthullin's  apof- 
trophe  to  this  fpirit  is  accompanied  with  a  doubt,  fo 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  the  hero 
meant  a  fuperior  being,  or  the  ghofts  of  deceafed 
warriors,  who  were  fuppofed  in  thofe  times  to  rule 
the  ftorms,  and  to  tranfport  themfelves  in  a  gull  of 
wind  from  one  country  to  another. 
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blood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending  fpear. 
Feeble  Is  the  arm  of  battle  I  but  ftrong  the 
foul  of  the  hero  !  "  Welcome  I  O  fon  of 
Matha,'*  faid  Connal,  "  welcome  art  thou 
to  thy  friends  I  Why  burfts  that  broken 
figh  from  the  breaft  of  him  who  never 
feared  before  ?  And  never,  Connal,  will  he 
fear,  chief  of  the  pointed  fteel  I  My  foul 
brightens  in  danger  :  in  the  noife  of  arms. 
I  am  of  the  race  of  battle.  My  fathers  ne- 
ver feared." 

''  Cormar  was  the  firfl  of  my  race.  He 
fported  through  the  llorms  of  waves.  His 
black.  (kliT  bounded  on  ocean  j  he  travelled 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  A  fpirit  once 
embroiled  the  night.  Seas  fwell,  and  rocks 
refound.  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds. 
The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He 
feared,  and  came  to  land  ;  then  blufhed  that 
he  feared  at  all.  He  rulhed  again  among 
the  waves  to  find  the  Ton  of  the  wind. 
Three  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark  j 
he  ftood  with  fword  unfheathed.  When 
the  low-hung  vapour  pafled,  he  took  it  by 
the  curling  head.  He  fearched  its  dark 
womb  with  his  Heel.  The  fun  of  the  wind 
forfock  the  air.  The  moon  and  Hars  re- 
turned !  Such  was  the  boldnefs  of  my  race. 
Calraar  is  like  his  fathers.  Danger  flies 
from  the  lifted  fword.  They  beft  fucceed 
who  dare ! 
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**  But  now,  ye  fons  of  green  Erin,  retire 
from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  Colletl  the  fad 
remnant  of  our  friends,  and  join  the  fword 
of  Fingal.  I  heard  the  found  of  Lochlin's 
advancing  arms  !  Calmar  will  remain  and 
fight.  My  voice  fhall  be  fuch,  my  friends, 
as  if  thoufands  were  behind  me.  But,  fon 
of  Serao,  remember  me.  Remember  Cal- 
mar's  lifelefs  corfe.  When  Fingal  fliall 
have  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome 
ftone  of  remembrance,  that  future  times 
may  hear  my  fame ;  that  the  mother  of 
Calmar  may  rejoice  in  my  renown." 

"  No  :  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  CuthuUin, 
**  I  will  never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is 
in  unequal  fight :  my  foul  increafes  in  dan- 
ger. Connal,  and  Carril  of  other  times, 
carry  off  the  fad  fons  of  Erin.  When  the 
battle  is  over,  fearch  for  us  in  this  narrow 
■way.  For  near  this  oak  we  fliall  fall,  in 
the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thoufands  I"  "  O 
Fithil's  fon,  with  flying  fpeed  rufli  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Eria 
is  fallen.  Bid  the  king  of  Morven  come. 
O  let  him  come,  like  the  fun  in  a  ftorm,  to 
lighten,  to  reftore  the  ifle  !" 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  fons 
of  the  fea  afcend.  Calmar  flood  forth  to 
meet  them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  foul. 
But  pale  was  the  face  of  the  chief.  He 
leaned  on  his  father's  fpear.  That  fpear 
which  he  brought  from    Lara,   when  the 
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foul  of  his  mother  was  fad  j  the  foul  of  the 
lonely  Alcletha,  waining  in  the  forrow  of 
years.  But  ilowly  now  the  hero  falls,  like 
a  tree  on  the  plain.  Dark  CuthuUin  Hands 
alone  like  a  rock  in  a  fandy  vale.  The 
fea  comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its 
hardened  fides.  Its  head  is  covered  with 
foam  j  the  hills  are  echoing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  mift  of  the  ocean, 
the  white-failed  fhips  of  Fingal  appear. 
High  is  the  grove  of  their  mails,  as  they 
nod,  by  turns,  on  the  rolling  wave.  Swa- 
ran  faw  them  from  the  hill.  He  returned 
from  the  fons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  re- 
founding  fea  through  the  hundred  Ifles  of 
Iniftore  ;  fo  loud,  fo  vaft,  fo  immenfe  re- 
turned the  fons  of  Lochlin  againft  the  king. 
But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  flow,  and 
dragging  his  long  fpear  behind,  Cuthullin 
funk  In  Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his 
fallen  friends.  He  feared  the  face  of  Fin- 
gal, who  was  wont  to  greet  him  from  thp 
fields  of  renown! 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  ! 
the  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  !  they  that  were 
cheerful  in  the  hall,  when  the  found  of  the 
(hells__arofe  !  No  more  fliall  I  find  their 
ileps  in  the  heath.  No  more  fhall  I  hear 
their  voice  in  the  chafe.  Pale,  filent,  low 
on  bloody  beds  are  they  who  were  my 
friends  !  O  fpirits  of  the  lately  dead,  meet 
Cuthullin  on  his  heath  I     Speak  to  him  on 
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the  wind,  when  the  ruftling  tree  of  Tura's 
cave  refounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fliall 
He  unknown.  No  bard  (hall  hear  of  me. 
No  grey  ftone  (hall  rife  to  my  renown. 
Mourn  me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragela  I  de- 
parted is  my  fame."  Such  were  the  words 
of  CuthuUin,  when  he  funk,  in  the  woods  of  . 
Cromla ! 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  (hip,  flretched  his 
bright  lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the 
gleam  of  the  Heel :  It  was  like  the  green 
meteor  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath  of 
Malmoi^,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and 
the  broad  moon  Is  darkened  in  heaven. 

"  The  battle  is  paft,"  faid  the  king.  "  I 
behold  the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is 
the  heath  of  Lena  !  mournful  the  oaks  of 
Cromla  !  The  hunters  have  fallen  in  their 
ftrength  :  the  fon  of  Sema  is  no  more.  Ry- 
no  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  found  the  horn  of 
Fingal.  Afcend  that  hill  on  the  (hore  ; 
call  the  children  of  the  foe.  Call  them 
from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of 
other  times.  Be  your  voice  like  that  of 
your  father  when  he  enters  the  battles  of 
his  flrength.  I  wait  for  the  mighty  (Gran- 
ger. I  wait  on  Lena's  fhore  for  Swaran. 
Let  him  come  with  all  his  race  ;  (Irong  In 
battle  are  the  friends  of  the  desd  1'* 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along  : 
Dark  Fillan  rulhed  like  the  (hade  of  au- 
tumn. On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard. 
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Tlie  fons  of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fin- 
gal.  As  the  reaving  eddy  of  ocean  return- 
ing from  the  kingdom  of  fnows  j  fo  ftrong, 
fo  dark,  fo  fudden  came  down  the  fons  of 
Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front  appears, 
in  the  difmal  pride  of  his  arms  I  Wrath 
burns  on  his  dark-brown  face  :  his  eyes 
roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour.  Fingal  be- 
held the  fon  of  Starno :  he  remembered 
Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  o£ 
youth  had  mourned  his  white-bofomed  lif- 
ter. He  fent  UUin  of  fongs  to  bid  him  to 
the  feaft  of  fliells :  For  pleafant  on  FIngal's 
foul  returned  the  memory  of  the  firft  of  hi» 
loves  I 

Ullln  came  with  aged  Heps,  and  fpoke  to 
Starno's  fon.  "  0  thou  that  dwellefl  afar, 
furrounded  like  a  rock  with  thy  waves  ! 
come  to  the  feall  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the 
(day  in  reft.  To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O 
Swaran,  and  break  the  echoing  fhields." 
*'  To-day,"  faid  Starno's  wrathful  fon, 
"  we  break  the  echoing  {hields  :  to-morrow 
my  feaft  fliall  be  fpread  j  but  Fingal  ftiall 
lie  on  earth."  "  To-morrow  let  his  feaft 
be  fpread,"  faid  Fingal  with  afmlle.  "  To- 
jday,  O  my  fons  I  we  (hall  break  the  echo- 
ing fliields.  OfTian,  ftand  thou  near  my 
arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword.  Fer- 
gus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fil- 
lan,  thy  lance  through  heaven.  Lift  your 
Jhields,  like  the  darkened  moon.     Ee  your 
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fpears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me 
in  the  path  of  my  fame.  Equal  my  deeds 
in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven  \  as  the 
ftreams  of  a  hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  fly 
fuccefllve  over  heaven  j  as  the  dark  ocean 
affails  the  ftiore  of  the  defert :  fo  roaring, 
io  vaft,  fo  terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on 
Lena's  echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  the 
people  fpread  over  the  hills :  it  was  like 
the  thunder  of  night  when  the  cloud  burfts 
on  Cona  j  and  a  thoufand  gholis  fhriek  at 
once  on  the  hollow  wind.  Fingal  ruftied 
on  in  his  ftrength,  terrible  as  the  fpirit  of 
Trenmor  \  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes 
to  Morven  to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride. 
The  oaks  refound  on  their  mountains,  and 
the  rocks  fall  down  before  him.  Dimly 
feen,  as  Hght^-ns  the  night,  he  ftrides  large- 
ly from  hill  to  hill.  Bloody  was  the  hand 
of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the  gleam 
of  his  fword.  He  remembers  the  battles 
of  his  youth.  The  field  is  waited  in  his 
courfe ! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark 
is  the  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  ruflied  for- 
ward with  feet  of  wind.  Fillan  like  the 
mift  of  the  hill.  Oflian,  like  a  rock,  came 
down.  I  exulted  in  the  ftrength  of  the 
king.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm  I 
difmal  the  gleam  of  ray  fword  I  My  locks 
were  not  then  fo  grey  j  nor  trembled  ray 
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hands  with  age.  My  eyes  were  not  clofed 
in  darknefs  ;  my  feet  failed  not  in  the  race ! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ? 
Who  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  when 
Fingal,  burning  in  his  wrath,  confumed  the 
fons  of  Lochlln  ?  groans  fwelled  on  groans 
from  hill  to  hill,  till  night  had  covered  all. 
Pale,  flaring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons 
of  Lochlin  convene  on  Lena.  We  fat  and 
heard  the  fprightly  harp  at  Lubar's  gentle 
ftream.  Fingal  himfelf  was  next  to  the 
foe.  He  liftened  to  the  tales  of  his  bards. 
His  godlike  race  were  in  the  fong,  the 
chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning 
on  his  (hield,  the  king  of  Morvan  fat.  The 
wind  whiftled  through  his  locks  5  his 
thoughts  are  of  the  days  of  other  years. 
Near  him  on  his  bending  fpear,  my  young, 
my  valiant  Ofcar  flood.  He  admired  the 
king  of  Morven  :  his  deeds  were  fvfelling 
in  his  foul ! 

"  Son  of  my  fon,"  begun  the  king,  '*  O 
Ofcar,  pride  of  youth  !  I  faw  the  (hining 
of  thy  fword.  I  gloried  In  my  race.  Pur- 
fue  the  fame  of  our  fathers  ;  be  thou  what 
they  have  been,  when  Trenmor  lived,  the 
firft  of  men,  and  Trathal  the  father  of  he- 
roes I  They  fought  the  battle  in  their  youth. 
They  are  the  fong  of  bards.  O  Ofcar  1  bend 
the  ftrong  in  arm  :  but  fpare  the  feeble 
hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  a- 
gainft  the  foes  of  thy  people  •,  but  like  the 

VoLlL  B 
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gale,  that  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  . 
afi  thine  aid.  So  1  remor  lived ;  fuch 
Trathal  was ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been. 
My  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured  j 
the  weak  refted  behind  the  lightning  of  my 
Heel. 

*'  Ofcar  !  I  was  young  like  thee  when 
lovely  FainafoUis  came  :  that  fun-beara  ! 
that  mild  light  of  love  !  the  daughter  o£ 
Craca's  *  king  I  I  then  returned  from  Go- 
nads heath,  and  few  were  in  my  train.  A 
white-failed  boat  appeared  far  off  j  we  favr 
it  like  a  mift,  that  rode  on  ocean's  wind. 
It  foon  approached.  We  faw  the  lair.  Her 
white  breart  heaved  with  fighs.  The  wind 
was  in  her  loofe  dark  hair  :  her  rofy  cheek 
had  tears.  "  Daughter  of  beauty,"  calm  I 
faid,  *'  what  figh  i»  in  thy  breaft  ?  Can  I, 
young  as  I  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of 
the  fea  ?  My  fword  is  not  unmatched  in 
Vv'ar,  but  dauntlefs  is  my  heart." 

"  To  thee  I  fly",  with  fighs  ihe  faid.  "  O 
prince  of  mighty  men!  To  thee  I  fly,  chief 
of  the  generous  fhells,  fupporter  of  the 
feeble  hand  I  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing 
ifle  owned  me  the  fun-beam  of  his  race. 
Cromala's  hills  have  heard  the  fighs  of  love 

*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at 
this  difiance  of  time,  eafy  to  determine.  The  molt 
probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland 
ifle?.  There  is  a  ftory  concerning  a  (iat'-ghter  of  thi^ 
king  of  Craca  in  the  fixth  booh. 
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for  unhappy  Fainafollis  !  Sora's  chief  be- 
held me  fair  ;  he  loved  the  daughter  of 
Craca.  His  fword  is  a  beam  of  light  upon 
the  warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  j 
and  tempefts  are  in  his  foul.  I  iliun  him 
on  the  roaring  fea  j  but  Sora's  chief  pur- 
fues." 

**  Reft  thou,"  I  faid,  "  behind  my  (hieldj 
reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light !  The 
gloomy  chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  FingaPs 
ann  is  like  his  foul.  In  fome  lone  cave  I 
might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ! 
But  Fingal  never  flies.  Where  the  danger 
threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the  ftorm  of  fpears." 
I  faw  the  tears  upon  her  cheek,  I  pitied 
Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave 
afar,  appeared  the  (hip  of  ftormy  Borbar. 
His  mafts  high-bended  over  the  fea  behind 
their  (heets  of  fnow.  White  roll  the  wa- 
ters on  either  fide.  The  ftrength  of  ocean 
founds.  *'  Come  thou,"  I  faid,  "  from  the 
roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  ftorm  ! 
Partake  the  feall  within  my  hall.  It  is  the 
houfe  of  ftrangers." 

The  maid  flood  trembling  by  my  fide. 
He  drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  '*  Unerring  is 
thy  hand,"  I  faid,  '*  but  feeble  was  the 
foe  1"  We  fought,  nor  weak  the  fl;rife  of 
death  I  He  funk  beneath  my  fword.  Wc 
laid  them  in  two  tombs  of  ftone  j  the  hap- 
lefs  lovers  of  youth  !  Such  have  I  been  In 
my  youth,  O  Ofcar  I  be  thou  like  the  age 
B  2 
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of  Fingal.  Nerer  fearch  thou  for  battle  5 
nor  fhun  it  when  it  comes. 

"  Fillan  and  Ofcar  of  the  dark-brown 
hair  !  ye  that  are  fwlft  in  the  race  !  fly 
over  the  heath  in  my  prefence.  View  the 
fons  of  Lochlln.  Far  off  I  hear  the  noife 
of  their  feet,  like  diftant  founds  in  woods. 
Go  5  that  they  may  not  fly  from  my  fword 
along  the  waves  of  the  north.  For  many- 
chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark 
bed  of  death.  The  children  of  war  arc 
low  J  the  fons  of  echoing  Cromla." 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds : 
two  dark  clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of 
ghofts  'y  when  air's  dark  children  come 
forth  to  frighten  haplefs  men.  It  was  then 
that  Gaul  *,  the  fon  of  Morni,  ftood  like  a 
rock  in  night.  His  fpear  is  glittering  to 
the  ftarsj  his  voice  like  many  llreams. 

"  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O 
Fingal,  king  of  {hells !  let  the  bards  of 
many  fongs  foothe  Erin's  friends  to  reft. 
Fingal,  Iheath  thou  thy  fword  of  death  5  and 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe 
thatdifputed  long  the  pre-eminence  with  Fingal  him- 
felf.  They  were  reduced  at  laft  to  obedience,  and 
Gaul,  from  an  enemy,  turned  Fingal's  beft  friend 
and  greateft  hero.  His  character  is  fomething  like 
that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad  ;  a  hero  of  more  ftrength 
than  condud!:  in  battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  mili- 
tary fame,  and  here  he  demands  the  next  battle  to 
himfelf.  I'he  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal, 
that  his  return  may  be  the  more  magnificent. 
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let  thy  people  fight.  We  wither  away 
without  our  fame  ;  our  king  is  the  only 
breaker  of  fliields  !  When  morning  rifes  on 
our  hills,  behold,  at  a  diftance,  our  deeds. 
Let  Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of  Morni's  fon  ; 
that  bards  may  fing  of  me.  Such  was  the 
cuftom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race. 
Such  was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords, 
in  battles  of  the  fpear." 

"  O  fon  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I 
glory  in  thy  fame.  Fight ;  but  my  fpear 
(hall  be  near,  to  aid  thee  in  the  midli  of 
danger.  Raife,  raife  the  voice,  ye  fons  of 
fong!  and  lull  me  into  reft.  Here  will 
Fingal  lie  amidft  the  wind  of  night.  And 
if  thou,  Agandecca,  art  near,  among  the 
children  of  thy  land  ,  if  thou  fitteft  on  a 
blall  of  wind,  among  the  high-ilirowded 
mafts  ef  Lochlin  ;  come  to  my  dreams  *, 
my  fair  one.  Show  thy  bright  face  to  my 
foul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tune- 
ful founds  arofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds 
they  fung  j  of  Fingal's  noble  race  :  And 
fometimes,  on  the  lovely  found,  was  heard 
the  name  of  Offlan.  I  often  fought,  and 
often  won,  in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But 
blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  walk  with 
little  men  !   O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  war 


*  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fin^i 
in  the  next  buok. 
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I  now  behold  thee  not  !  The  wild  roes  feed 
on  the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of 
Morven  !  Blell  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of 
fwords,  thou  raoft  renowned  on  the  hills  of 
Cona ! 


FINGAL: 

AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 

IN  SIX  BOOKS. 


BOOK  IV  •. 

Argument. 
The  adiion  of  the  poem  beinc^  fufpended  by  nighr, 
Oftian  takes  that  opportunity  to  relate  his  own 
adtions  at  the  lake  ot'  Lego,  and  his  courtiliip  of 
Everaliin,  who  was  the  mother  of  Ofcar,  and  had 
died  foaietime  before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  in- 
to Ireland.  Her  ghoft  appears  to  him,  and  tells 
him  that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  lent  the  beginning 
of  the  night  to  obferve  the  enemy,  was  engaged 


•  Fingal  being  afleep,  and  the  aftion  fufpended 
by  night,  the  poet  introduces  the  (lory  of  his  courr- 
fliip  of  Everallm  the  daughter  of  Branno.  The  epi- 
fode  is  neceffary  to  clear  up  feveral  pafTages  that 
foilow  in  the  poem;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  natu- 
rally biings  on  the  action  of  the  bock,  which  may 
be  fuppoied  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book, 
as  many  of  Offian's  other  compofitions,  is  addreffed 
to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
She  appears  to  have  been  in  love  with  Ofcar,  and 
to  have  affe(fled  the  company  of  the  father  after  ths 
4eath  of  the  fon. 
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\v\t\\  an  advanced  party,  and  alnioft  overpowered. 
Offiau  relieves  his  fon  ;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to 
Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swaran.  The  king 
rife'?,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed  the  pvecedini?  night,  devolves  the  command 
on  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  while  he  himfelf,  after 
charging  his  fons  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend 
his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could 
have  a  Tiew  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins  ;  the 
poet  relates  Ofcar's  great  actions.  But  when 
Ofcar,  in  conjundlion  with  his  father,  conquered 
in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran 
in  perfun.  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the 
other.  Fingal  fends  Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage 
him  with  a  war  fong,  but  noiwithftanding  Swa- 
ran prevails ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged 
to  give  way.  Fingal,  defcending  from  the  hill, 
rallies  them  again:  Swaran  defifts  from  the  pur- 
fuit,  pofleffes  himfelf  of  a  rifing  ground,  reftores 
the  ranks,  and  waits  the  approach  uf  Fingal.  The 
kinjj-,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  ne- 
ceiTary  orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cutliuliin, 
■who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard, 
had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  r.oife, 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked 
the  field  of  battle,  where  he  law  Fingal  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal 
from  joining  Fingal,  who  w?s  himfelf  upon  the 
point  of  obtaining  a  complete  vidlory..  fends  Cairil 
to  congratulate  that  hero  on  his  fuccefs. 


Who  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  hill, 
like  the  bow  of  the  fliowery  Lena  ?  It 
is  the  maid  of  the  voice  of  Love  !  Th« 
white-armed  daughter  of  Tofcar  !  Often 
haft  thou  heard  my  fong  j  often  given  the 
tear  of  beauty.     Doll  thou  come  to  the 
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wars  of  thy  people  '  to  hear  the  aclions  of 
Olcar  ?  When  (hall  I  ceafe  to  mourn,  by 
the  llreams  of  refounding  Cona  ?  My  years 
have  paffed  away  in  battle.  My  age  is 
darkened  with  grief  I 

"  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was 
not  fo  mournful  and  blind.  I  was  not  fo 
dark  and  forlorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me! 
Everallin  with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the 
white-bofomed  daughter  of  Branno  !  A 
thoufand  heroes  fought  the  maid,  (he  refuf- 
ed  her  love  to  a  thoufand.  The  fons  of 
the  fword  wt-re  defpifed  :  for  graceful  in 
her  eyes  was  Oflian  !  I  went  in  fuit  of  the 
maid  to  Lego's  fable  furge.  Twelve  of 
my  people  were  there,  the  fons  of  itrearay 
Morven  !  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of 
llrangers  !  Branno  of  the  founding  mail  ! 
*'  From  whence,"  he  fald,  "  are  the  arms 
of  rteel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  who 
has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin  ! 
But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal !  Hap- 
py is  the  maid  that  waits  thee  !  Though 
twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine, 
thine  were  the  choice,   thou  fon  oi  fame  !" 

He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the 
dark-haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  In  cur 
manly  breafts.  V7e  bleil  the  maid  of  Bran- 
no. "  Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the 
people  of  {lately  Cormac.  Eight  were  the 
heroes  of  the  chief.  The  heath  flamed 
wide  with  their  arras.    There  CoUa  ,  there 
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Durra  of  wounds,  there  mighty  Tofcar, 
find  Tago,  there  Frellal  the  viclorious 
ll-ood  j  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds  ;  Dala 
the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way  ! 
1'he  fword  tiamed  in  the  hand  of  Corraac. 
Graceful  was  the  look  of  the  hero  !  Eight 
were  the  heroes  of  Offian.  Ullin  ftormy 
fon  of  war.  Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds. 
The  noble,  the  graceful  Scelacha.  Oglan, 
and  Cerdal  the  wrathful.  Dumariccan's 
brows  of  death  !  And  why  lliould  Ogar 
be  the  laft  •,  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hill^ 
of  Ardven  ?'* 

*'  Ogar  met  Dala  the  ftrong,  face  to 
face,  on  the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle 
of  the  chiefs  was,  like  wind,  on  ocean's 
foamy  waves.  The  dagger  is  remembered 
by  Ogar  j  the  weapon  which  he  loved. 
Nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Dala's  fide. 
The  ftormy  battle  turned.  Three  times  I 
broke  on  Cormac's  (hield  :  three  times  he 
broke  his  fpear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of 
love  !  I  cut  his  head  away.  Five  times  I 
fhook  it  by  the  lock.  The  friends  of  Cor- 
mac  fled.  Whoever  would  have  told  me, 
lovely  maid,  when  then  I  ftrove  in  battle  ; 
that  blind,  forfaken,  and  forlorn  1  now 
fiiould  pafs  the  night  •,  firm  ought  his  mail 
to  have  been  *,  unmatched  his  arm  in  war! 

On  *  Lena's  gloomy  heath,  the  voice  of 

•  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjecfl.  If  one  could 
hx  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  adlion  of  the 
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mufic  died  away.  The  unconftant  blaft  blew 
hard.  The  high  oak  (hook  its  leaves  around. 
Of  Everallin  were  xnj  thoughts,  when  in 
all  the  light  of  beauty  fhe  came.  Her  blue 
eyes  rolling  in  tears.  She  flood  on  a  cloud 
before  my  fight,  and  fpoke  with  feeble 
voice  I  "  Rife,  OfTian,  rife,  and  fave  my 
fon  ;  fave  Ofcar  prince  of  men.  Near  the 
red  oak  of  Luba's  dream,  he  fights  with 
Lochlin's  fons."  She  funk  into  her  cloud 
again.  I  covered  me  with  fteel.  My  fpear 
fupported  my  fteps  ;  my  rattling  armour 
rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  was  wont  in  dan- 
ger, the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like  dif- 
tant  thunder  Lochlin  heard.  They  tied  ^ 
my  fon  purfued. 

I  called  him  like  a  diftant  ftream.  Of- 
car return  over  Lena.  *'  No  further  pur- 
fue  the  foe,"  1  faid,  "  though  Offian  is 
behind  thee."  He  came  !  and  pleafant  to 
my  ear  was  Ofcar's  founding  lleel.  *'  Why 
didft  thou  ftop  my  hand,"  he  faid,  *'  till 
death  had  covered  all  ?  For  dark  and 
dreadful  by  the  ilream  they  met  thy  fon 
and  Fillan  !  They  watched  the  terrors  of 
the  night.  Our  fwords  have  conquered 
feme.     But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the 

poem  b.'.ppened,  from  the  fcene  defcribed  here,  I 
Jhould  be  enipttd  to  place  it  in  autumn.  The 
trees  fhed  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  are  variable, 
both  which  circumllances  agree  with  that  feafon  of 
the  year. 
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ocean  over  the  white  fands  of  Mora,  fo 
dark  advance  the  fons  of  Lochlln  over  Le- 
na's ruUling  heath  !  The  ghofts  of  night 
(hriek.  afar:  I  have  feen  the  meteors  of 
death.  Let  me  Uvvake  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven,  he  that  fmiles  in  danger  !  He  that  is 
like  the  fun  of  heaven,  rifing  in  a  llorm  !" 

Fingal  had  ftarted  from  a  dieam,  and 
leaned  on  Trenmor's  (lueld  j  the  dark- 
brown  {liield  of  his  fathers  ;  which  they  had 
lifted  of  old  in  war.  The  hero  had  feen, 
in  his  reft,  the  mournful  form  of  Agandec- 
ca.  She  came  from  the  way  of  the  ocean. 
She  flowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her 
face  w'as  pale  like  the  mift  of  Cromla. 
Dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She 
often  ralfed  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe  : 
her  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the 
defert  :  flic  raifed  her  dim  hand  over  Fin- 
gal, and  turned  away  her  filent  eyes ! 
*'  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Staino  ?" 
faid  Fingal  with  a  figh  ',  ''  why  is  thy  face 
*'  fo  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds  ?" 
She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena.  She 
left  him  in  the  midft  of  the  night.  She 
mourned  the  fons  of  her  people,  that  were 
to  fall  by  the  hand  of  Fingal. 

The  hero  ftarted  from  reft.  Still  he  be- 
held her  in  his  foul.  The  found  of  Olcar's 
fteps  approached.  The  king  faw  the  grey 
fiiicld  on  his  fide  :  For  the  faint  beam  of 
the  morning  came  over  the  waters  of  U^- 
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lin.  "  What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear  ?" 
faid  the  riling  king  of  Morven  j  "  or  fly 
they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they 
the  battle  of  Iteel  ?  But  why  (hould  Fingal 
a(k  ?  I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind  ! 
Fly  over  Lena's  heath  ;  O  Ofcar,  awake 
our  friends  I" 

The  king  flood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar. 
Thrice  he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The 
deer  ftarted  from  the  fountains  of  Cromla. 
The  rocks  fhook  on  all  their  hills.  Like 
the  noife  of  a  hundred  mountain-ftreams, 
that  burft,  and  roar,  and  foam  !  like  the 
clouds,  that  gather  to  a  tempefl  on  the  blue 
face  of  the  Iky  !  fo  met  the  fons  of  the  de- 
f<ert,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal, 
Pleafant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven to  the  warriors  of  his  land.  Often  had 
he  led  them  to  battle  j  often  returned  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  foe  I 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  **  ye 
children  of  echoing  Selma  !  Come  to  the 
death  of  thoufands.  Comhal's  fon  will  fee 
the  fight.  My  fword  fliall  wave  on  the  hill 
the  defence  of  my  people  in  war.  But 
never  may  you  need  it,  warriors  :  while 
the  fon  of  Morni  fights,  the  chief  of  mighty 
men  I  He  (liall  lead  my  battle  j  that  his 
fame  may  rife  in  fong  !  O  ye  ghofts  of  he- 
roes dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  ftorm  of  Crom- 
la !  receive  my  falling  people  with  joy,  and 
bear  them  to  your  hills.  And  may  the  blaft 

Vol.  IL  C 
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of  Lena  carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they 
may  come  to  my  filent  dreams,  and  delight 
my  foul  in  reft  !  Flllan  and  Ofcar,  of  the 
dark-brown  hair!  fair  Ryno,  with  the 
pointed  fteel  !  advance  with  valour  to  the 
fight.  Behold  the  fon  of  Morni !  Let  your 
fwords  be  like  his  in  ftrife  :  behold  the 
deeds  of  his  hands.  Protc6l  the  friends  of 
your  father.  Remember  the  chiefs  of  old. 
My  children,  I  will  fee  you  yet,  though 
here  you  fhould  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  ihali 
our  coid,  pale  ghofts  meet  in  a  cloud  on 
Cona's  eddying  winds  I" 

Now  like  a  dark  and  ilormy  cloud,  edged 
round  with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven  \ 
flying  wellward  from  the  morning's  beam, 
the  king  of  Selma  removed.  Terrible  is  the 
light  of  his  armour  •,  two  fpears  are  in  his 
hand.  His  grey  hair  falls  on  the  wind. 
He  often  looks  back  on  the  war.  Three 
bards  attend  the  fon  of  fame,  to  bear  his 
words  to  the  chiefs.  High  on  Cromla's  fide 
he  fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword, 
and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rifes  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is 
red.  His  eye  (heds  tears.  The  fword  is  a 
beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  He  came,  and 
fmiling,  fpoke  to  Oflian.  **  O  ruler  of  the 
fight  of  fteel!  my  father,  hear  thy  fon! 
Retire  with  Morven's  mighty  chief.  Give 
mc  the  fame  of  Oft"ian.  If  here  I  fall :  O 
chief,  remember  that  breaft  of  fnow,  the 
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lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  of  Tofcar  !  For,  with  red 
cheek  from  the  rock,  bending  over  the 
flream,  her  foft  hair  flies  about  her  bofom, 
as  {he  pours  the  figh  for  Ofcar.  Tell  her 
1  am  on  ray  hills,  a  lightly-bounding  fon  of 
the  wind  •,  tell  her,  that  in  a  cloud,  I  may 
meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar."  Raife, 
Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  war  to  thee.  The  firft  and  bloodi- 
eit  in  the  ilrife,  my  arm  ihall  teach  thee 
how  to  fight.  But,  remember,  my  fon,  to 
place  this  fword,  this  bow,  the  horn  of  my 
deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe, 
whofe  mark  is  one  grey  ftone  !  Ofcar,  I 
have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my 
fon.  Everallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daugh- 
ter of  Branno  ! 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud 
voice  came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  wav- 
ed on  high  the  fword  of  his  father.  We 
ruftied  to  death  and  wounds.  As  waves, 
white-bubbling  over  the  deep,  come  fwel- 
ling,  roaring  on  ;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet 
joaring  waves ;  fo  foes  attacked  and  fought. 
Man  met  with  man,  and  fteel  with  fleel. 
Shields  found,  and  warriors  fall.  As  a 
hundred  hammers  on  the  red  fon  of  the 
furnace,  fo  rofc,  fo  rung  their  fvvords ! 

Gaul  rurtied  on,  like  a  whirlwind  in 
Ardven.  The  deftruclion  of  heroes  is  on 
his  fword.  Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the 
C2 
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defert  In  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal ! 
How  can  I  give  to  the  {ox\^  the  death  of 
many  fpears  ?  My  fword  rofe  high,  and 
flamed  in  the  ftrife  of  blood.  Ofcar,  terri- 
ble wert  thou,  my  beft,  my  greateft  fon  ! 
I  rejoiced  in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  fword 
flamed  over  the  flain.  They  fled  amain 
through  Lena's  heath.  "We  purfued  and 
flew.  As  flones  that  bound  from  rock  to 
rock  •■,  as  axes  in  echoing  woods  ;  as  thun- 
der rolls  from  hill  to  hill,  in  difmal  broken 
peals  'y  fo  blow  fucceeded  to  blow,  and 
death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Ofcar  and 
mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as 
the  ftrength  of  the  tide  of  Iniftore.  The 
king  half-rofe  from  his  hill  at  the  fight. 
He  half-affiimed  the  fpear.  "  Go,  UUin, 
go,  my  aged  bard,"  begun  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  "  Remind  the  mighty  Gaiil  of  war. 
Remind  him  of  his  fathers.  Support  the 
yielding  fight  with  fongj  for  fong  enlivens 
war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  with  flep  of  age, 
and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords.  "  Son  f 
of  the  chief  of  generous  Iteeds  I  high- 
bounding  king  of  fpears.     Strong   arm  in 

f  The  cuftom  of  encouraging  men  in  battle  with 
extempore  rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  almoft  to 
our  (jvvti  times.  Several  of  thefe  war  fongs  are  ex- 
tant, but  the  moft  of  them  are  only  a  group  of  epi- 
thets, without  either  beauty  or  harmony,  utterly 
deftilutc  of  poetical  meiit. 
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every  perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never 
yields.  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death. 
Cut  down  the  foe  •,  let  no  white  fail  bound 
round  dark  Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like 
thunder,  thine  eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of 
folid  rock.  Whirl  round  thy  fword  as  a 
meteor  at  night  •,  lift  thy  ihield  like  the 
flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  gene- 
rous fteeds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Deftroy!" 
The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran 
came  with  battle.  He  cleft  the  ihield  of 
Gaul  in  twain.      The  fons  of  Selma  fled. 

Fingal  at  once  arofe  in  arms.  Thrice  he 
reared  his  dreadful  voice.  Cromla  anfwered 
around.  The  fons  of  the  defert  flood  flill. 
They  bent  their  blufhing  faces  to  earth, 
aftiamed  at  the  prefence  of  the  king.  He 
came,  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  day  of  the 
fun,  when  flow  it  rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields 
expefl  the  fliower.  Silence  attends  its  flow 
progrefs  aloft  j  but  the  tempeft  is  foon  to 
arife.  Swaran  beheld  the  terrible  king  of 
Morven.  He  flopped  in  the  midft  of  his 
courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear,  roll- 
ing his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he 
feemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar, 
which  had  its  branches  blafted  of  old  by  the 
lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends  over  the 
fl:ream  :  the  grey  mofs  whiftles  in  the  wind  ; 
fo  flood  the  king.  Then  flowly  he  retired 
to  the  rifing  heath  of  Lena.  His  thoufands 
C3 
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pour  around  the  hero.     Darknefs  gathero 
on  the  hill! 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  flione 
in  the  midft  of  his  people.  His  heroes  ga- 
ther around  him.  He  fends  forth  the  voice 
of  his  power.  **  Raife  my  ilandards  on 
high  ;  fpread  them  on  Lena's  wind,  like 
the  flames  of  an  hundred  hills  !  Let  them 
found  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us 
of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of  the  roaring  ftreams, 
that  pour  from  z  thoufand  hills,  be  near  the 
king  of  Morven  !  attend  to  the  words  of 
his  power!  Gaul  flrongeft  arm  of  death !  O 
Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights  I  Connal,  fon  of 
the  blue  (hields  of  Sora  !  Devmid  of  the 
dark-brown  hair !  Ofiian  king  of  many 
fongs,  be  near  your  father's  arm  I"  Wc 
reared  the  fun-beam  f  of  battle  •,  the  ftan- 
dard  of  the  king  !  Each  hero  exulted  with 
joy,  as,  waving,  it  llew  on  the  wind.  It 
was  ftudded  with  gold  above,  as  the  blue 
wide  (hell  of  the  nightly  Iky.  Each  hero 
had  his  ftandard  too  j  and  each  his  gloomy 
men  ! 

*'  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous 
fliells,  "  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena  ! 
They  fland  like  broken  clouds  on  a  hill  5 

f  Fingal's  ftandard  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
oi fun-beam  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  co- 
lour, and  its  being  ftudded  with  gold.  To  begin  a 
battle  is  fxpreffed,  in  old  compofition,  by  lifting  of 
the  fun-beatiio 
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or  an  half  confumed  grove  of  oaks  5  when 
we  fee  the  iky  through  its  branches,  and 
the  meteor  paiTing  behind  I  Let  every  chief 
among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take  a  dark 
troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo  high  :  Nor  let 
a  fon  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the 
waves  of  Iniflore  !" 

*'  Mine,"  faid  Gaul,  *'  be  the  feven  chiefs 
that  came  from  Lano's  lake.'*  '*  Let  Ini- 
ilore's  dark  king,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  come  to 
the  fword  of  OlTian's  fon."  "  To  mine  the 
king  of  Inifcon,"  faid  Connal,  '•  heart  of 
fteel!"  "  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,"  faid 
brown-haired  Dermid,  "  fhall  fleep  on 
clay-cold  earth."  My  choice,  though  now 
fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling 
king  y  I  promifed  with  my  hand  to  win  the 
hero's  dark-brown  fhield.  "  Bleft  and  vic- 
torious be  ray  chiefs,"  faid  Fingal  of  tht 
mildeft  look.  *'  Swaran,  king  of  roaring 
weaves,  thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal  !" 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds, 
that  pour  through  many  vales  j  divided, 
dark  the  fons  of  Selma  advanced.  Cromla 
echoed  around  I  "  How  can  I  relate  the 
deaths,  when  we  clofed  in  the  ftrife  of 
arras!  O  daughter  of  Tofcarl  bloody  were 
Gur  hands !  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin 
fell,  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona  ! 
Our  arras  were  viftorious  on  Lena  :  each 
chief  fulfilled  his  promife  !  Befide  the  mur- 
mur of  Branno  thou  didft  often  fit,  O  maid  I 
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thy  white  bofom  rofe  frequent,  like  the 
down  of  the  fwan  when  flow  the  fwims  on 
the  lake,  and  fidelong  winds  blow  on  her 
ruffled  wing.  Thou  haft  fecn  the  fun  re- 
tire, red  and  flow  behind  his  cloud :  night 
gathering  round  on  the  mountain,  while  the 
unfrequent  blaft  roared  in  the  narrow  vales. 
At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  :  thunder  rolls 
in  peals.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks  ! 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire  !  The  ftrength 
of  the  mountain-ftreams  comes  roaring  down 
the  hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  battle, 
maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow  !  Why,  daughter 
of  Tofcar,  why  that  tear  ?  The  maids  of 
Lochlin  have  caufe  to  weep !  The  people 
of  their  country  fell.  Bloody  were  the 
blue  fwords  of  the  race  of  my  heroes  !  But 
I  aniJad,  forlorn,  and  blind:  no  more  the 
companion  of  heroes  I  Give,  lovely  maid, 
to  me  thy  tears.  I  have  feen  the  tombs  of 
all  my  friends !" 

It  was  then,  by  FingaPs  hand,  a  hero  fell, 
to  his  grief!  Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the 
duft.  He  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king  : 
*'  And  is  it  by  me  thou  haft  fallen,"  faid 
the  fon  of  Comhal,  "  thou  friend  of  Agan- 
decca  !  I  have  leen  thy  tears  for  the  maid 
of  my  love  in  the  halls  of  the  bloody  Star- 
no!  Thou  haft  been  the  foe  of  the  foes  of 
my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ? 
Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  grave  of  Mathon ) 
and  give   his  name  to  Agandtcca's  long. 
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Dear  to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou  dark- 
ly-dwelling maid  of  Ardven  !" 

Cuthullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla, 
heard  the  noife  of  the  troubled  war.  He 
called  to  Connal  chief  of  fwords  ;  to  Carril 
of  other  times.  The  grey-haired  heroes 
heard  his  voice.  They  took  their  pointed 
fpears.  They  came,  and  faw  the  tide  of 
battle,  like  ocean's  crowded  waves  :  when 
the  dark  wind  blows  from  the  deep,  and 
rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy  vale  ! 
Cuthullin  kindled  at  the  fight.  Darknefs 
gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the 
fword  of  his  fathers :  his  red  rolling  eyes 
on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rulh 
to  battle.  He  thrice  was  (lopt  by  ConnaL 
«*  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mift,"  he  faid,  "  Fin- 
gal  fubdues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of 
the  fame  of  the  king  j  himfelf  is  like  the 
llorm!" 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief, 
**  go,  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When 
Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  ftream  after  rain  ; 
when  the  noife  of  the  battle  is  pad.  Then 
be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear  to  praife  the 
king  of  Selma  !  Give  him  the  fword  of 
Caithbat.  Cuthullin  is  not  worthy  to  lift 
the  arms  of  his  fathers !  Come,  O  ye  ghofts 
of  the  lonely  Cromla  I  ye  fouls  of  chiefs 
that  are  no  more  !  be  near  the  fteps  of 
Cuthullin  j  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his 
grief.     Never  more   fhall  I  be  renowned, 
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among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  a 
beam  that  has  (hone  ;  a  mift  that  has  fled 
away  :  when  the  blafl  of  the  morning  came, 
and  brightened  the  fliaggy  fide  of  the  hill ; 
Connal  I  talk. of  arms  no  more:  departed  is 
my  fame.  My  fighs  fliall  be  on  Cromla's 
wind  J  till  my  footfleps  c'eafe  to  be  feen. 
And  thou,  white-bofomed  Bragela,  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  my  fame  :  vanquiflied,  I  will 
never  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  ray 
ibul  1" 


FINGAL: 

AN  ANCIENT  EPIC  POEM. 

IN  SIS  BOOKS. 


BOOK  V. 

Argument, 
Cuthullin  and  Connal  ftill  remain  on  the  hill.  Fin- 
gal  and  Swaran  meet ;  the  combat  is  described. 
Swaran  is  overcome,  bound,  and  delivered  over  as 
a  prifoner  to  the  care  of  Offian  and  Gaul  the  fon 
of  Morni;  Fingal,  his  younger  fons,  and  Clear, 
,  ftill  purfue  the  enemy.  The  epifode  of  Oria,  % 
chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle,  is  introduced,  Fingal,  touched  with 
the  death  of  Orla,  orders  the  purfuit  to  be  difcou- 
tinued;  and  calling  his  fons  together,  he  is  in- 
formed that  Ryno,  the  youngeft  of  them,  was  flain. 
He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  ftory  of  Lamderg- 
and  Gelchofla,  and  returns  towards  the  place 
where  he  had  left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had  been 
fent  by  Cuthullin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his 
vidlory,  coroes  in  the  mean  time  to  Offian.  The 
converfation  of  the  two  poets  clofes  the  adlion  of 
the  fourth  day. 


On  Croinla's  refounding  fide,  Connal  fpoke 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that 
gloom,   fon   of    Serao  ?    Our    friends    are 
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the  mighty  in  fight.  Renowned  art  thou, 
O  warrior!  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy 
fteel.  Often  has  Bragela  met,  with  blue- 
rolUng  eyes  of  joy  :  often  has  (he  met  her 
hero,  returning  in  the  midft  of  the  valiant ; 
when  his  fword  was  red  with  flaughter  ; 
when  his  foes  were  filent  in  the  fields  of 
the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  cars  were  thy 
bards,  when  thy  deeds  arofe  in  fong. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He 
moves,  below,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His 
itrength  is  like  the  flream  of  Lubar,  or  the 
wind  of  the  echoing  Cromla  j  when  the 
branchy  forefts  of  night  are  torn  from  all 
their  rocks  !  Happy  are  thy  people,  O 
Fingal  !  thine  arm  ftiall  fini(h  their  wars. 
Thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers  :  the 
wifeft  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou 
fpeakeft,  and  thy  thoufands  obey  :  armies 
tremble  at  the  found  of  thy  fteel.  Happy 
are  thy  people,  O  Fingal !  king  of  refound- 
jng  Selma  I  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  ter- 
rible coming  in  the  thunder  of  his  courfe  ? 
who  but  Starno's  fon,  to  meet  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  ! 
It  is  the  ftorm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  fpirits 
meet  far  diftant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling 
of  waves.  The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on 
his  hill.  He  fees  the  high  billows  advanc- 
ing to  Ardven's  fhore  I 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when 
the  heroes  met,  in  fight.     There  was  the 
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clang  of  arms  !  there  every  blow,  like  the 
hundred  hammers  ot  the  furnace !  Terrible 
is  the  battle  of  the  kings;  dreadful  the  look 
of  their  eyes.  Their  dark-brown  fhields 
are  cleft  in  twain.  Their  Iteel  flies,  broken, 
from  their  helms.  They  fling  their  wea^ 
pons  down.  Each  rufhes  to  his  hero's  grafp : 
Their  iinewy  arms  bend  round  each  other  : 
they  turn  fiom  fide  to  fide,  and  fl;rain  and 
llretch  their  large  fpreading  limbs  below. 
But  when  the  pride  of  their  ftrength  arofe, 
they  Ihook  the  hill  with  their  heels.  Rocks 
tumble  from  their  places  on  high  j  the 
green-headed  bulhes  are  overturned.  At 
length  the  ftrength  of  Swaran  fell:  the  king 
of  the  groves  is  bound.  Thus  have  I  feeii 
OB  Cona  'y  but  Cona  1  behold  no  more  I 
thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills,  reafioved 
from  their  place,  by  the  ftrength  of  th« 
burfting  ftream.  They  turn  from  fide  to 
fide  in  their  fall  j  their  tall  oaks  meet  one 
another  on  high.  Then  they  tumble  toge- 
ther with  all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The 
ftreams  are  turned  by  their  fide<  The  red 
ruin  is  feen  afar. 

*'  Sons  of  diftant  Morven,"  faid  Fingal  • 
"  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin!  He  is  ftrong 
as  his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught 
to  war.  His  race  is  of  the  times  of  oldi 
Gaul,  thou  firft  of  my  heroes  5  OiTian  king 
of  fongs,  attend.  He  is  the  friend  of  A- 
gandecca  -,  raife  to  joy  his  g:  iei.     But,  Of<* 
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car,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  clilldren  of  the 
race  !  purfue  Lochlin  over  Lena  ;  that  no 
veffel  may  hereafter  bound,  on  the  dark- 
rolling  waves  of  Inillore  !" 

They  flew  fudden  acrofs  the  heath.  He 
flowly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder, 
when  the  fultry  plain  of  fummer  is  filent 
and  dark  !  His  fword  is  before  him  as  a 
fun-beam :  terrible  as  the  ftreaming  meteor 
cf  night.  He  came  towards  a  chief  of 
Lochlin.  He  fpoke  to  the  fon  of  the  wave. 
*'  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  fad,  at  the  rock 
of  the  roaring  ftream  ?  He  cannot  bound 
over  its  courfe  :  How  liately  is  the  chief  I 
His  bofly  Ihleld  is  on  his  fide  \  his  fpear, 
like  the  tree  of  the  defert  I  Youth  of  the 
dark-red  hair,  art  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fin- 
gal  ?" 

**  I  am  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries, 
*'  flrong  is  my  arm  in  war.  My  ipou<e  i? 
weeping  at  home.  Orla  lh?.]l  never  return'.'" 
*'  Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero?"  faid  I'ln- 
gal  of  the  noble  deeds ;  ''  foes  do  not  co)-:- 
quer  in  my  prefence  :  my  friends  are  re- 
nowned in  the  hall.  Son  of  the  wave,  fol- 
low me,  partake  the  feaft  of  my  lliells  : 
purfue  the  deer  of  my  defert:  be  thou  the 
friend  of  Fingal."  "  No  :"  faid  the  hero, 
•'  I  afliil  the  feeble.  My  ftrengih  is  with 
the  weak  in  arms.  My  fword  has  been  al- 
ways unmatched,  O  wanior  I  let  the  king 
of   Morvcn   yield!"     "  I   never   yielded, 
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Orla  !  Fingal  never  yielded  to  man.  Draw 
thy  fword  and  choole  thy  foe.  Many  are 
my  lieroe?  !" 

"  Does  then  the  king  refufe  the  fight  ?'* 
faid  Orla  of  the  dark-brown  ftiield.  "  Fin- 
gal is  a  match  for  Orla  :  and  he  alone  of 
all  his  race!"  "  But,  king  of  Morven,  if 
I  (hall  fall  J  as  one  time  the  warrior  mull 
die  J  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft  :  let  it  be 
the  greateft  on  Lena.  Send,  over  the 
dark-blue  wave,  the  fword  of  Orla  to  the 
fpoufe  of  his  love  j  that  fhe  may  (how  it  to 
her  Ton,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to 
war."  "  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  faid 
Fingal,  "  why  dofl  thou  awaken  my  tears  ? 
One  day  the  warriors  muft  die,  and  the 
children  fee  their  ufelefs  arms  in  the  hall. 
But,  Orla!  thy  tomb  fliall  rife.  Thy 
white-bofomed  fpoufe  (hall  weep  over  thy 
fword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena. 
Feeble  was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword 
of  Fingal  defcended,  and  cleft  his  (hield  in. 
tv,-ain.  It  fell  and  glittered  on  the  ground, 
as  the  moon  on  the  ruffled  l\ream.  ''  King 
of  Morven,"  faid  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  fword 
and  pierce  my  breaft.  Wounded  and  faint 
from  battle,  my  friends  have  left  me  here. 
The  mournful  tale  (hall  come  to  ray  love, 
on  the  banks  of  the  llreamy  Lota  j  when 
(lie  is  alone  in  the  wood  5  and  the  rulUIng 
biaft  irt  the  leaves  !" 

Da 
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*'  No  ;"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  I 
will  never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the 
banks  of  Lota  let  her  fee  thee,  efcaped  from 
the  hands  of  war.  Let  thy  grey-halred  fa- 
ther, who,  perhaps,  is  blind  with  age  ;  let 
him  hear  the  found  of  thy  voice,  and  brigh- 
ten within  his  hall.  With  joy  let  the  hero 
rife,  andfearch  for  his  fon  with  his  hands  I" 
*'  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal  j"  faid 
the  youth  of  the  flreamy  Lota.  *'  On 
Lena's  heath  I  muft  die  j  foreign  bards  (hall 
talk  of  me.  My  broad  belt  covers  my  wound 
of  death.     I  give  it  to  the  wind  !" 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he 
fell  pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bent 
over  him  as  he  dies,  and  called  his  younger 
chiefs.  "  Ofcar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  raife 
high  the  memory  of  Orla.  Here  let  the 
dark-haired  hero  reft,  far  from  the  fpoufe  of 
his  love.  Here  let  him  reft  in  his  narrow 
houfe,  far  from  the  found  of  Lota.  The 
feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home  •,  but  will 
not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs 
howl  on  his  hills  ;  his  boars,  which  he  ufed 
to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of 
battle  !  the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is 
low  I  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn, 
ye  fons  of  the  king  of  Morven  !  Let  us  go 
back  to  Swaran,  to  fend  the  ni^ht  away  on 
fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno,  fly  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art  thou, 
young   fon  of  fame  I     Thou  art  not  wout 
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to  be  the  laft  to  anfwer  thy  father  s 
voice  I" 

*'  Ryno,"  faid  Ullin  firft  of  bards,  "  is 
■with  the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With 
Trathal  king  of  ihields  ;  with  Trenmor  of 
mighty  deeds.  The  youth  is  low,  the  youth 
is  pale,  he  lies  on  Lena's  heath  I"  *'  Fell 
the  fwifteft  in  the  race,"  faid  the  king, 
**  the,firft  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce 
haft  been  known  to  me  ?  wliy  did  young 
Ryno  fall  ?  But  ileep  thou  foftly  on  Lena, 
Fmgal  ihall  fooa  behold  thee.  Soon  Ihall 
my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  foot- 
fteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  The  bards  will  tell 
of  Fingal's  name.  The  Hones  will  talk  of 
me.  But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed  ! 
thou  halt  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin, 
ilrike  the  harp  for  Ryno  5  tell  what  the  chief 
would  have  been.  Farewel,  thou  firil  in 
every  field  !  No  more  fhall  I  direft  thy 
dart  !  Thou  that  hall  been  fo  fair  I  1  be- 
hold thee  not.  Farewel."  The  tear  is  on 
the  cheek  of  the  king,  for  terrible  was  his 
fon  in  war.  His  fon  I  that  was  like  a  beam 
of  fire  by  night  on  a  hill  j  when  the  forefts 
fink  down  in  its  courfe,  and  the  traveller 
trembles  at  the  found  !  But  the  winds  drive 
it  beyond  the  fteep.  It  finks  from  fight, 
and  clarknefs  prevails, 

"  Whofe  fame  is  in  that  dark- green 
tomb  ?"  begun  the  king  of  generous  (hells  5 
four  Hones  with  their  heads  of  raofs  fland 
L>3 
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there !  They  mark  the  narrow  houfe  of 
death.  Near  it  let  Ryno  rert.  A  neigh- 
bour to  the  brave  let  him  lie.  Some  chief 
of  fame  i§  here,  to  fly,  witli  my  fon,  on 
clouds.  O  Ullin  !  raife  the  fongs  of  old. 
Awake  their  memory  in  their  tomb.  If  in 
the  field  they  never  fled,  my  fon  fliall  reft 
by  their  fide.  He  fliall  reft,  far  diftant 
from  Morven,  on  Lena's  ^efounding 
plains  !" 

*•  Here,"  faid  the  bard  of  fong,  **  here 
reft  the  firfi:  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg* 
in  this  place  :  dumb  is  TJllin  king  of  fwords  : 
And  who,  foft  fmiling  from  her  cloud,  fliows 
me  her  face  of  love  ?  Why,  daughter, 
why  fo  pale  art  thou,  firft  of  the  maids  of 
Cromla  ?  Deft  thou  fleep  with  the  foes  in 
battle,  whiteboioracu  daughter  of  Tuathal? 
Thou  haft  been  the  love  of  thoufands,  but 
Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to  Tura's 
mofly  towers,  and,  ftriking  his  dark  buckler, 
fpoke  :"  "  Where  is  GelchoiTa,  my  love,, 
the  daughter  of  the  noble  Tuathal  i*  I  left 
her  in  tiie  ha;l  of  Tura,  when  I  fought  with 
great  Ulfada.  Return  foon,  O  Lnmderg  ! 
fhe  faid,  for  here  I  fit  in  grief.  Her  white 
breaft  rofe  with  fighs.  Her  chtek  was  wet 
with  tears.  But  \  fee  her  not  coming  to 
meet  me  j  to  footh  my  foul  after  war.     Si- 

*  Lamh-dhearg  fignifies  hkody  hanJ,  Gclchoffa, 
Kvbite  le^gfd.  Tuathal, yi.r.[y.  Ulfadda,  long  beard. 
Feichios,  tbe  conqueror  of  men,. 
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lent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy  !  I  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  bard.  Bran  *  does  not  ihake 
his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming 
of  Lamderg.  Where  is  Gelchoffa,my  love, 
the  mild  daughter  of  the  generous  Tua- 
thal ?" 

''  Lamderg  !"  fays  Ferchios  fon  of  Aidon, 
*'  GeichoiTa  moves  ftately  on  Cromla.  She 
and  the  maids  of  the  bow  purfue  the  flying 
deer  I"  "Ferchios!"  replied  the  chief  of 
Cromla,  *'  no  noife  meets  the  ear  of  Lam- 
derg 1  No  found  is  in  the  woods  of  Lena. 
No  deer  fly  in  my  fight.  No  panting  dog 
purfues.  I  fee  not  GeichoiTa  my  love,  fair 
as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the  hills.  Go, 
Ferchios,  go  to  AUad  t,  the  grey-haired 
fon  of  the  rock.  Piis  dwelling  is  in  the 
circle  of  llones.  He  may  know  of  the  bright 
Gelchoffa!" 

*'  The  fon  of  Aidon  went.  He  fpoke  to 
the  ear  of  age.     Allad  !  dweller  of  rocks  : 

*  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  grey-hounds  to  this 
day.  It  is  a  ciiftom  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  giv^ 
the  names  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem  to 
their  dogs ;  a  proof  that  they  are  familiar  to  the  ear, 
and  their  fame  generally  known. 

f  Allad  is  a  druid :  he  is  called  the  fon  of  the 
rock,  from  his  dwelling  in  a  cave ;  and  the  circle  of 
ftones  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the  druidical 
temple.  He  is  here  confuked  as  one  who  had  a  fu- 
pernatural  knowledge  of  things;  from  the  druida, 
no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  fecon^ 
light,  which  prevailed  in  the  highlands  and  ifles. 
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thou  tliat  trembleft  alone  I  what  faw  thine 
eyes  of  age  !"  *'  1  faw,"  anfwered  Allad 
the  old,  ''  Ullin  the  fon  of  Cairbar.  He 
came,  in  darknefs,  from  Cromla.  He  hum- 
med a  furly  fong,  like  a  blart  in  a  leariefs 
wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Tura.  "Lam- 
derg,"  he  fald,  *'  moft  dreadful  of  men, 
fight,  or  yield  to  Ullin."  "  Lamderg,  *'  re- 
plied Gelchofla,  *'  the  fon  of  battle  is  not 
here.  He  fights  Ulfada  mighty  chief.  He 
is  not  here,  thou  firft  of  men!  But  Lam- 
derg never  yields.  He  will  fight  the  fon 
of  Cairbar  I"  "  Lovely  art  thou,"  faid  ter- 
rible Ullin,  "  daughter  of  the  generous 
Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls. 
The  valiant  fliall  have  Gelchofla.  I'hree 
days  I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon 
of  battle,  Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gel- 
cholTa  is  mine  \  if  the  mighty  Lamderg 
flies." 

*'  Allad  !"  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla, 
**  peace  to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Fer- 
chics,  found  the  horn  of  Lamderg,  that 
Ullin  may  hear  in  his  halls."  Lamderg, 
like  a  roaring  ''orm,  afcended  the  hill  from 
Tura.  He  hummed  a  I'urly  fong  as  he 
went,  like  the  noife  of  a  falling  flream. 
He  darkly  flood  upon  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
vaiying  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a 
ftone  the  fign  of  war.  Ullin  heard  ia 
Cairbar's  hall.  The  hero  heatd,  with  joy, 
his  foe.     He  took  his  father's  fpear.     A 
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fmile  brightens  his  dark-brown  cheek,  as 
he  places  his  fvvord  by  his  fide.  I'he  dag- 
ger glittered  in  his  hand.  He  whiftled  as 
he  went. 

Gelchofla  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath 
of  mill  afcending  the  hill,  She  ftruck  her 
white  and  heaving  breait ;  and  filent,  tear- 
ful, feared  for  Lamderg.  "  Cairbar,  hoary- 
chief  of  fhells^"  faid  the  maid  of  the  tender 
hand,  "  I  mull  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla. 
I  fee  the  dark-brown  hinds  !"  She  hailed 
up  the  hill.  In  vain!  the  gloomy  heroes 
fought.  Why  Ihould  I  tell  to  Selma's  king, 
how  wrathful  heroes  fight  ^  Fierce  Ulliq, 
fell.  Young  Lamderg  came,  all  pale  to  the 
daughter  of  generous  Tuathal !  *'  What 
blood,  my  love  ?"  fiie  trembling  faid: 
"  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior^s 
fide  ?»  "  It  is  Ullln's  blood,"  the  chief 
replied,  "  thou  fairer  than  the  fnow  I  Gel- 
chofla, let  me  reft  here  a  little  while.'' 
The  mighty  Lamderg  died  !  '*  And  fleep- 
eft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  fliady 
Tura  ?"  Three  days  fhe  mourned  befide 
her  love.  The  hunters  found  her  cold. 
They  raifed  this  tomb  above  thq  three. 
Thy  fon,  O  king  of  Morven,  may  reft  here 
with  heroes  ! 

•*  And  here  my  fon  fliall  refl,"  faid  Fin- 
gal.  "  The  voice  of  their  fame  is  in  mine 
ears.  Fillan  and  Fergus  I  bring  hither  Or- 
la  J  the  pale  youth  of  the  ftream  of  Lota  \ 
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Not  unequalled   fliall    Ryno    He  in   earth, 
■when  Orla  Is  by  his  fide.    Weep,  ye  daugh- 
ters  of  Morven  !  ye  maids  of  the  rtreamy 
Lota  weep  !    Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the 
hills.    They  have  fallen  like  the  oal;  of  the 
defert ;    when  it  lies  acrofs  a   flream,  and 
•withers  in  the  wind.    Olcar  !  chief  of  every 
youth  !     thou  feeft  how  they   have  fallen. 
Be    thou    like    them,  on    earth   renovned. 
Like  them  the  fong  of  bards.  Terrible  were 
their  forms  in  battle  j  but  calm  was  Ryno 
in  the  days  of  peace.    He  was  like  the  bow 
of  the  fliower  feen  far  diftant  on  the  flream  ; 
when   the   fun   is   fetting-  on  Mora  ;  when 
filence  dwells  on  the  hill   of  deer.     Reft, 
youngefl   of  my   fons  !  reft,  O  Ryno  !   on 
Lena.     We  too  ftiall  be  no  more.  Warriors 
one  day  muft  fall  I" 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  fwords, 
when  Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the 
grief  of  Oflian  be,  for  thou  thyfelf  art 
gone  !  I  hear  not  thy  diftant  voice  on  Cona. 
My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often  forlorn 
and  dark  I  fit  at  thy  tomb  ;  and  feel  it  with 
my  hands.  When  1  think  I  hear  thy  voice, 
it  is  but  the  parting  blaft.  Fingal  has  long 
lince  fallen  afleep,  the  ruler  of  the  war  I 

Then  Gaul  and  Oflian  fat  with  Swavan, 
on  the  foft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touch- 
ed the  harp  to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy 
was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes 
towards  Lena.    The  hero  mourned  his  holt. 
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I  ralfed  mine  eyes  to  Crorala's  brow.     I 
law    the  Ton  of  generous   Semo.      Sad  and 
f[o'K,  he  retired,  from  his  hill,  towards  the 
lonely  cave  of  Tura.     He  law  Fingal  vic- 
torious, and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.    The 
fun  is  bright  on  his  armour.     Connal  flow- 
ly  -ftrode   behind.     They  funk  behind  the 
hill,  like   two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night : 
when  winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain, 
and   the   ilaraing  heath  refcunds  I   Befide  a 
Hream  of  roaring  foam  his  cave  is  in  a  rock. 
One    tree    bends    above    it.     The    rufliing 
■winds  echo  againft  its  fides.    Here  refts  the 
chief  of  Erin,    the  fon  of  generous   Semo. 
His    thoughts    are  on  the    battles  he  lofc. 
The  teur  is  on  his  cheek.    He  mourned  the 
departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled  like  the  milt 
of  Cona.      O  Bragelal    thou  art  too  far  re- 
mote, to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.     But 
let  him  fee  thy  bright  form  in  his  mind : 
that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely 
fun- beam  of  his  love  ! 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is 
the  fon  of  fongs.  "  Hail,  Carril  of  other 
times  I  Thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the 
halls  of  Tura.  Thy  words  are  pleafant  as 
the  Ihower  which  falls  on  the  funny  field. 
Carril  of  the  times  of  old,  why  comeftthcu 
from  the  fon  of  the  generous  Ssmo?" 

"  Oirian,  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the 
bard,  "  thou  belt  can  raife  the  fong.  Long 
}i^ft  thou  been  ki^own  to  Carril,  thou  ruleir 
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of  war  I  Often  have  I  touched  the  harp  to 
lovely  Everallin,  Thou  too  haft  often  join- 
ed my  voice,  in  Branno's  hall  of  generous 
fliells.  And  ol'ten,  amidft  our  voices,  was 
heard  the  mlldeft  Everallin.  One  day  fhe 
fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  who  died 
for  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek, 
and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men !  Her 
foul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy,  though 
ihe  loved  him  not.  How  fair  among  a 
thoufand  maids,  was  the  daughter  of  gene- 
rous Branno  !" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  brhig 
not  her  memory  to  my  mind.  My  foul 
mufl  melt  at  the  remembrance.  I\Iy  eyes 
mud  have  their  tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is 
(he,  the  foftly  blufliing  fair  of  my  love! 
But  fit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard  I  and  let 
us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is  pleafant  as  the 
gale  of  fpring,  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's 
ear  *,  when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy, 
and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the 
hill  I"  - 
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Njght  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feaft  to  his  army, 
at  which  Svvaran  is  prelent.  The  king  commands 
Ullin  his  hard  to  give  the  fong  of  peace  ;  a  cuftom 
always  obferved  at  the  end  of  a  war.  UlUn  re- 
lates the  adions  of  Trenmor,  great  grandfather 

'  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage  with 
Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin  who 
•was  anccltor  to  Sw^aran;  which  confideration,  to- 
gether with  his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with 
whom  Fingal  was  in  love  in  his  youth,  induced 
the  king  to  releafe  him  and  permit  him  to  return 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into  Lochlin,  upon 
his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  a 
hoftile  manner.  The  night  is  fpent  in  fetthng 
Swaran's  departure,  in  fongs  of  bards,  and  in  a 
converfation  in  which  the  llory  of  Grumal  is  in- 
troduced by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Swaran 
departs;  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and  find- 
ing Cuthullin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him, 
and  fets  fail  the  next  day  for  Scotland ;  which 
concludes  the  pcem. 


The  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down. 
Darknefs    reds   on   the   fleep<?  of  Croinla. 
Vo/.  IJ.  E 
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The  ftars  of  the  north  arlfe  over  the  rolling 
of  Erin's  waves :  they  fhow  their  heads  o£ 
fire,  through  the  rolling  mift  of  heaven.  A 
dillant  wind  roars  in  the  '.vood.  Silent  and 
dark  is  the  plain  of  death !  Still  on  the 
dalky  Lena  arofe  in  my  cars  the  voice  o£ 
Carril.  He  fung  of  the  friends  of  our 
youth  J  the  days  of  former  years  j  when  we 
met  on  the  banks  of  Lego  :  when  we  fen? 
round  the  joy  of  the  fhell.  Cromla  anfwer- 
ed  to  his  voice.  The  ghofts  of  thofe  he  fung 
came  in  their  ruflling  winds.  They  were 
feen  to  bend  with  joy,  towards  the  found 
of  their  praife  ! 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril  I  in  the  midft 
of  thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldll 
come  to  my  hall,  when  I  am  alone  by  night ! 
And  thou  dolt  come,  my  friend.  I  hear 
often  thy  light  hand  on  my  harp  ;  when  it 
hangs  on  the  dillant  wall,  and  the  feeble 
found  touches  my  ear.  Why  dolt  thou  net 
fpeak  to  me  in  my  grief,  and  tell  when  I 
fhall  behold  my  friends  ?  But  thou  paffell 
away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft  j  the  wind 
whiftles  through  the  grey  hair  of  Offian  ! 

Now,  on  the  lide  of  Mora,  the  heroes 
gathered  to  the  feafl.  A  thoufand  aged 
oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind.  The 
flrength  *  of  the   ihells  goes  round.     The 

*  The  ancient  Ccltx  brewed  beer,  and  they  were 
no  ftrungers  to  mead,     oeveral  ancieat  poems  men- 
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fouls  of  warriors  brighten  with  joy.  But 
the  king  of  Lochlin  is  filent.  Sorrow  red- 
dens In  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often 
turned  toward  Lena.  He  remembered  that 
he  fell.  Fingal  leaned  on  the  (hield  of  his 
fathers.  His  grey  locks  flowly  waved  on 
the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the  beam  of 
right.  He  faw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and 
Ipoke  to  the  firft  of  bards. 

"  Raife,  UUin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace. 
O  foothe  my  foul  from  war  !  Let  mine 
car  forget,  in  the  found,  the  difmal  noife  of 
arms.  Let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to 
gladden  the  king  of  LochlJn.  He  muft  de- 
part from  us  with  joy.  None  ever  went 
fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar !  the  lightning  of 
my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrong  in  fight. 
Peaceful  it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors 
yield  in  war." 

"  Trenmor  *,"  faid  the  mouth  of  fongs, 
*'  lived  in  the  days  of  other  years.  He 
bounded  over  the  waves  of  the  north : 
companion  of  the  ftorm  !  The  high  rocks 
pf  the  land  of  Lochlin  j  its  groves  of  rour- 

tion  wax  lights  and  wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of 
Fingal.  The  Caledonians,  in  their  frequent  incur- 
iions  to  the  province,  might  become  acquainted  with 
thnfe  convenicncies  of  life,  and  introduce  them  into 
their  own  country,  among  the  booty  which  thej 
carried  from  South  Britain. 

*  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The 
(lory  is  introduced  to  facilitate  the  dilmiflion  of  Swa- 
ran. 

E  2 
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muring  founds  appeared  to  the  hero  througk 
nilft  J  he  bound  his  white- bofomed  fails. 
Trenmor  purfued  the  boar,  that  roared 
through  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many  had 
fled  from  its  prefence  :  but  it  colled  in  death 
on  the  fpear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chiefs, 
who  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty 
ilranger.  They  told  that  he  flood,  like  a 
pillar  of  fire,  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  va- 
lour. The  king  of  Lochlin  prepared  the 
feaft.  He  called  the  blooming  Trenmor, 
Three  days  he  feafted  at  Gormal's  windy 
towers  J  and  received  his  choice  in  the 
combat.  The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero, 
that  yielded  not  to  Trenmor.  The  fliell  of 
joy  went  round  with  fongs,  in  praife  of  the 
king  of  Morven.  He  that  came  over  the 
■waves,  the  firll  of  mighty  men  !" 

Now  when  the  fourth  grey  mom  arofe, 
the  hero  launched  his  Ihip.  He  walked  a- 
long  the  filent  Hiore,  and  called  for  the 
rufliing  wind :  For  loud  and  diftant  he 
heard  the  blaft  murmuring  behind  the 
groves.  Covered  over  with  arms  of  fleel, 
a  fon  of  the  woody  Gormal  appeared.  Red 
was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair.  His  Ikin 
like  the  hiow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his 
blue  and  fmlling  eye,  when  he  fpoke  to  the 
king  of  fwords. 

*'  Stay,  Trenmor,  Hay,  thou  firft  of  men, 
thou  h'ilt  not  conquered  LonvaPs  fon.  My 
fword  has  often  met  the  brave.     The  wif^ 
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ihun  the  ftrength  of  my  bow."  "  Thoa 
fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  '*  I 
will  not  fight  with  LonvaPs  fon.  Thine 
arm  is  feeble,  fun-beam  of  youth  !  Retire 
to  GormaPs  dark  brown  hinds."  "  But  I 
will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  '*  with  the 
fword  of  Trenmor  j  and  exult  in  the  found 
of  my  fame.  The  virgins  lliall  gather  with 
fmiles,  around  him  who  conquered  mighty 
Trenmor.  They  fhall  figh  v,-ith  the  fighs 
of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy 
fpear  ;  when  I  (hall  carry  it  among  thou- 
fands ;  when  1  lift  the  glittering  point  to 
the  fun." 

*'  Thou  fhalt  never  carry  my  fpear," 
fald  the  angry  king  of  Morven.  *'  Thy 
mother  fhall  find  thee  pale  on  the  fhore  5 
and,  looking  over  the  dark-blue  deep,  fee  • 
the  fails  of  him  that  flew  her  fon  1"  "  I 
will  not  lift  the  fpear,"  replied  the  youth, 
*'  my  arm  is  not  Itrong  with  years.  But, 
with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to 
pierce  a  dillant  fee.  Throw  down  that 
heavy  mail  of  fteel.  Trenm^or  is  covered 
from  death.  I,  firft,  will  lay  my  mail  on 
earth.  Throw  now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of 
Morven  1"  He  faw  the  heaving  of  her 
breaH.  It  was  the  filler  of  the  king.  6he 
had  feen  him  in  the  hall :  and  loved  his 
face  of  youth.  The  fpear  dropt  from, the 
hand  of  Trenmor  :  he  bent  his  red  cheek 
to  the  ground.     She  was  to  him  a  beam  of 
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light  that  meets  the  fons  of  the  cave ; 
when  they  revlfit  the  fields  of  the  fun,  and 
bend  their  aching  eyes  ! 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun 
the  maid  of  the  arras  of  fnow,  "  let  me  reft 
in  thy  bounding  (hip,  far  from  the  love  of 
Corlo.  For  he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  de- 
fert,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.  He  loves  me 
in  the  gloom  of  pride.  He  (hakes  ten 
thoufand  fpears  !"  "  Reft  thou  in  peace,'* 
faid  the  mighty  Trenmor,  "  reft  behind 
the  fliield  of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly 
from  the  chief,  though  he  fliakes  ten  thou- 
fand fpears  I"  Three  days  he  waited  on 
the  fhore.  He  fent  his  horn  abroad.  He 
called  Corlo  to  battle,  from  all  his  echoing 
hills.  But  Corlo  came  not  to  battle.  The 
king  of  Lochlin  defcends  from  his  hall. 
He  feafted  on  the  roaring  fliore.  He  gave 
the  maid  to  Trenmor  ! 

*'  King  of  Lochlin,"  faid  Fingal,  *'  thy 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our 
fathers  met  in  battle,  becaufe  they  loved 
the  flrife  of  fpears.  But  often  did  they 
feaft  in  the  hall :  and  fend  round  the  joy 
of  the  tliell.  Let  thy  face  brighten  with 
gladnefs,  and  thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp. 
Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean,  thou 
haft  poured  thy  valour  forth-,  thy  voice 
has  been  like  the  voice  of  thoufands  when 
they  engage  in  war.  Ralfe,  to-morrow, 
raife  thy  white  fails  to  the  wind,  thou  bro- 
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ther  of  Agandecca!  Bright  as  the  beam  oi 
noon,  file  comes  on  my  mournful  foul.  I 
have  feen  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one.  I 
fpared  thee  in  the  halls  cf  Starno ;  when 
my  fword  was  red  -v^ith  (laughter  j  when 
my  eye  was  full  of  tears  for  the  maid.  Or 
doft  thou  choofe  the  fight  ?  The  combat 
which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenroor  is  thine  ! 
that  thou  mayeil  depart  renowned,  like  the 
fun  fetting  in  the  weft  1" 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven  1"  faid 
the  chief  of  refounding  Lochlin,  *'  never 
will  Svvaran  fight  with  thee,  firft  of  a  thou- 
fand  heroes  !  I  have  feen  thee  in  the  halls 
of  Starno  :  few  were  thy  years  beyond  ray 
own.  When  fhall  I,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  lift 
the  fpear  like  the  noble  Fingal  \  We  have 
fought  heretofore,  O  warrior,  on  the  fide 
of  the  fhaggy  Malmor  j  after  my  waves 
had  carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  fcaft 
of  a  thoufand  ihells  was  fpread.  Let  the 
bards  fend  his  name  who  overcame  to  fu- 
ture years,  for  noble  was  the  ftrife  of  Mal- 
mor !  But  many  of  the  fhips  of  Lochlln 
have  lofl:  their  youths  on  Lena.  Take 
thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and  be  the 
friend  of  Swaran  I  When  thy  fons  fliall 
come  to  Gormal,  the  feaft  of  fhells  fhall 
be  fpread,  and  the  combat  offered  on  the 
vale." 

"  Nor  fhip,''  replied  the  king,  "  fhall 
Fingal  take,  nor  land  of  many  hills.     The 
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defert  is  enousjli  to  me,  with  all  its  deer 
and  woods.  Rife  on  thy  waves  again,  thou 
noble  friend  of  Agandecca  !  Spread  thy 
white  fails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning  ; 
return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal." 
"  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  aiells,'* 
faid  Swaran  of  the  dark-brown  fhield.  *'  In 
peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring.  In  war 
the  mountain-ilorm.  Take  now  my  hand 
in  friendlhip,  king  of  echoing  Stlma  !  Let 
thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin 
give  the  fons  of  Lochlin  to  earth,  Raife 
high  the  moffy  ftcnes  of  their  fame  j  that 
the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may 
behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought. 
The  hunter  may  fay,  when  he  leans  on  a 
moffy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran 
fought,  the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus 
hereafter  fliall  he  fay,  and  our  fame  (hall 
laft  for  ever  I" 

''  Swaran,"  faid  the  king  of  hills,  '*  to- 
day our  fame  is  grenteit.  We  (hall  pafs 
away  like  a  dream.  No  found  will  remain 
in  our  fields  of  war.  Our  tornbs  will  be 
loft  in  the  heath.  The  hunter  fliall  not 
know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our  names 
may  be  heard  in  fong.  What  avails  it 
when  our  ftrent^th  hath  ceafed  ?  O  Oft!ian, 
Carril,  and  Uliin  !  you  know  of  heroes  that 
are  no  more.  Give  us  the  fong  of  other 
years.  Let  the  night  pafs  away  on  the 
ibuttd,  and  morning  return  with  joy." 
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We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings.  An 
hundred  harps  mixed  their  found  with  our 
voice.  I'he  face  of  Swaran  brightened, 
like  the  full  moon  of  heaven  ;  when  the 
clouds  vanifii  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and 
broad  in  the  midft  of  the  iky  ! 

*'  Where,  Carril,"  faid  the  great  Fingal, 
**  Carril  of  other  times  !  Where  is  the  fon 
of  Semo,  the  king  of  the  ifle  of  mill  ?  has 
he  retired  like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the 
dreary  cave  of  Tura  ?"  *'  Cuthullin,"  faid 
Carril  of  other  times  !  "  lies  in  the  dreary- 
cave  of  Tura.  His  hand  Is  on  the  fword 
of  his  flrength.  His  thoughts  on  the  battles 
he  loft.  Mournful  is  the  king  of  fpears  -, 
till  now  unconquered  in  war.  He  fends 
his  fword  to  reft  on  the  fide  of  Fingal : 
For,  like  the  ftorm  of  the  defert,  thou  haft 
fcattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal! 
the  fword  of  the  hero.  His  fame  is  depart- 
ed like  mift,  when  it  flies,  before  the  ruft- 
ling  wind,  along  the  brightening  vale." 

**  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  (hall 
never  take  his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty 
in  war  :  his  fame  fhall  never  fail.  Many 
have  been  overcome  in  battle  ;  whofe  re- 
nown arofe  from  their  fall.  O  Swaran  I 
king  of  refounding  woods,  give  all  thy 
grief  away.  The  vanquifned,  if  brave,  are 
renowned.  They  are  like  the  fun  in  a 
cloud,  when  he  hides  his  face  In  the  foutli^ 
but  looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grafs  ! 
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"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He 
fought  the  battle  on  every  coaft.  His  foul 
rejoiced  in  blood  ;  his  ear  in  the  din  of 
arms.  He  poured  his  warriors  on  Craca  ; 
Craca's  king  met  him  from  his  grove  :  for 
-  then,  withiii  the  circle  of  Brumo  *,  he 
fpoke  to  the  ilone  of  power.  Fierce  was 
the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of 
the  breaft  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the 
daughter  of  Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at 
the  Ilreams  of  Cona  :  he  vowed  to  have 
the  white  bofomed  maid,  or  die  on  echoing 
Craca.  Three  days  they  flrove  together, 
and  Grumal  on  the  fourth  was  bound.  Far 
from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the 
horrid  circle  of  Brumo  j  where  often,  they 
faW,  the  ghofls  of  the  dead  howled  round 
the  ftone  of  their  fear.  But  he  afterwards 
fhone,  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven. 
They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand.  Grumal 
had  all  his  fame  1" 

"  Raife,  ye  bards  of  other  times,"  con- 
tinued the  great  Fingal,  **  raife  high  the 
praife  of  heroes  :  that  my  foul  may  fettle 
on  their  fame  j  that  the  mind  of  Swaran 
may  ceafe  to  be  fad."  They  lay  in  the 
heath  of  Mora.  The  dark  winds  ruflled 
over  the  chiefs.  A  hundred  voices,  at 
once,  arofe :  a  hundred  harps  were  flrung. 

*  This  paffagc  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king 
of  Craca. 
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They  fung  of  other  times  j  the  mighty 
chiefs  of  former  years !  When  now  Ihall  I 
hear  the  bard  ?  Vv^'hen  rejoice  at  the  fame 
of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not  flrung  on 
-  Morven,  The  voice  of  mufic  afcends  not 
on  Cona.  Dead,  with  the  mighty,  is  the 
bard.     Fame  is  in  the  defert  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  v;ith  the  beam  of  the 
eaft  J  it  glimmers  on  Cromla's  fide.  Over 
Lena  is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran.  The 
fons  of  the  ocean  gather  around.  Silent 
and  fad  they  rife  on  the  wave.  The  blaft 
of  Erin  is  behind  their  fails.  White,  as 
the  mid  of  Morven,  they  float  along  the 
Tea.  *'  Call,"  faid  Fingal,  *'  call  my  dogs, 
the  long-bounding  fons  of  the  chafe.  Call 
"white-breaf>ed  Bran,  and  the  furly  ftrength 
of  Luath  I  Fillan,  and  Ryno  ;  but  he  is  not 
here  I  My  fon  refis  on  the  bed  of  death. 
Tillan  and  Fergus  !  blow  the  ho'rn,  that 
the  joy  of  the  chafe  may  arife:  that  the 
deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and  ilart  at  the 
lake  of  roes." 

The  (lirlll  found  fpreads  along  the  wood. 
The  fons  of  heathy  Cromla  arife.  A  thou- 
fand  dogs  fly  off  at  once,  grey-bounding 
through  the  heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every 
dog  •,  three  by  the  white-breafted  Bran. 
He  brought  them,  in  their  tlight,  to  Fin» 
gal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king  might  be 
great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ry- 
no. The  grief  of  Fingal  returned.  Hb 
I 
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{■.WW  how  peaceful  lay  the  flone  of  hira, 
who  was  the  firft  at  the  chafe  !  "  No  more 
flialt  thou  rife,  O  my  fon  !  to  partake  of  the 
fv^aft  of  Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb  be 
liid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank  on  thy  grave. 
The  fons  of  the  feeble  fliall  pafs  along. 
They  fliall  not  know  where  the  mighty 
Jle. 

"  Oihan  and  Flllan,  fons  of  my  flrength! 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  iieel  of  war  !  let  us 
afcend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let 
us  find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin. 
Are  thefe  the  walls  of  Tura  ?  grey  and 
lonely  they  rife  on  the  heath.  The  chief 
of  fliells  is  fad,  and  the  halls  are  filent  and 
lonely.  Come,  let  us  find  Cuthullin,  and 
give  him  all  our  joy.  But  Is  that  Cuthul- 
lin, O  nilan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath  ?  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my 
eyes.     I  dlHinguifli  not  my  friend." 

"  Fingal !"  replfed  the  youth,  ''  it  is  the 
fon  of  Semo  !  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero  ! 
his  hand  is  on  his  fword.  Hail  to  the  fon 
of  battle,  breaker  of  the  fnlelds !"  '*  Hail 
to  thee,"  replied  Cuthullin,  "  hail  to  all 
the  fons  of  Morven  !  Delightful  is  thy  pre- 
fence,  O  Fingal!  it  is  the  fun  on  Cromla; 
when  the  hunter  mourns  his  abfence  for  a 
feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the  clouds. 
Thy  fons  are  like  flars  that  attend  thy 
courfe.  They  give  light  in  the  night.  It 
is  not  thus  thou  hart  feen  me,  O  Fingal  I 
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Teturning  from  the  wars  of  thy  land :  when 
the  kings  of  the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy 
returned  to  the  hill  of  hinds  1"  **  Many  are 
thy  words  CuthuUin,"  faid  Connan  f  of  fmall 
renown.  *'  Thy  words  are  many,  fon  of 
Serao,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ? 
Why  did  we  come,  over  ocean,  to  aid  thy 
feeble  fword  ?  thou  fliell  to  thy  cave  of 
grief,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles.  Re- 
fign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light.  Yield  them 
thou  chief  of  Erin."  "  No  hero,"  repli- 
ed the  chief,  "  ever  fought  ihe  arms  of 
CuthuUin  !  and  had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought 
them,  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth  ! 
I  fled  not  to  the  cave  of  grief,  till  Erin 
failed  at  her  flreams," 

*'  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  faid  Fingal, 
"  Connan,  ceafe  thy  words  !  CuthuUin  is 
renowned  in  battle  ;  terrible  over  the  world. 
Often  have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  ftormy 
chief  of  Ini>-fail.  Spread  now  thy  white 
fails  for  the  ide  of  mift.  See  Bfagela  lean- 
ing on  her  rock.  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears) 
the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heav  • 

*  This  is  the  only  paffage  in  the  poem  wherein 
the  wars  of  Fingal  againft  the  Romans  are  alluded 
t© :  the  Roman  emperor  is  diftinguiflied  in  old  com- 
pnfition  by  the  title  of  ki>?g  of  the  ivorld. 

f  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is 
mentioned  in  feveral  other  poems,  and  always  ap- 
pears with  the  fame  charader.  The  poet  pafled  him 
•  over  in  filence  till  now,  and  his  behaviour  here  de- 
ferves  no  better  ufage. 

\       VoLlL  F 
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ing  breafl-.  She  liilens  to  the  bteeze  of 
night,  to  hear  the  ■'•olce  of  thy  rowers  *j  to 
Iiear  the  fong  of  the  fea  1  the  found  of  thy 
diftant  harp  !" 

"  Long  Ihall  fhe  Iiften  tn  vain.  Cuthul- 
lin  fhall  never  return  I  How  can  I  behold 
Jjrageia,  to  ralfe  the  figh  of  her  breaft  ?  Fin- 
gal,  1  was  always  vidiorious^  in  battles  of 
other  fpears  I"  *'  And  hereafter  thou  (halt 
be  victorious,"  faid  Fingai  of  generous 
iliells.  ''  The  fame  of  CuthuUin  fhall  grow, 
like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many 
battles  await  thee,  O  chief!  Many  fhall  be 
the  wounds  of  thy  hand  !  Bring  hither, 
Ofcar,  the  deer  !  Prepare  the  feaH  of  (hellso 
Let  our  fouls  rejoice  after  danger,  and  our 
friends  delight  in  our  prefence  I" 

We  fat.  We  feafted.  We  fung.  The 
foulof  Cuthuliin  rofe.  The  ftrength  of  his 
arm  returned.  Gladnefs  brightened  along 
his  face.  Ullin  gave  the  fong  ;  Carril  raif- 
ed  the  voice.  I  joined  the  baids,  and  fung 
of  battles  of  the  ipear.  Battles  I  where  I 
often  fought.  Now  I  fight  no  more  !  The 
fame  of  my  former  deeds  is  ceafed.  I  fit 
forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my  friecds  I 

Thus  the  night  paifed  away  in  fong. 
We  brought  back  the  morning  with  joy. 

•  The  pradicc  of  finging  when  they  row  is  unl- 
Tcrfal  among  the  iiihahitants  of  the  north-wefl  coafb 
of  Scotland  and  the  iUcs.  It  deceives  time,  and  in- 
fpirits  the  rowers. 
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Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath,  and  ihook  his 
glktering  fpear.  He  maved  fi-rft  toward 
the  plains  of  Lena.  We  followed  in  all  our 
arms. 

"  Spread  the  fail,"  faid  the  king,  "  feize 
the  winds  as  thty  pour  fr/jm  Lena."  We 
Tofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs.  We  ruflied, 
with  joy,  tbrotJgh  the  foam  of  tiie  deep. 


?  2, 
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Argument' 
It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  the  ftory 
which  is  the  foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Ufnoth,  lord  of  Etha, 
which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyllfliire  which 
is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn,  had 
three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  SHffa- 
ma,  the  dau2:hter  of  Semo,  and  fifter  to  the  cele- 
brated Cuthuilin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very 
young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland,  by  their  father, 
to  kani  the  ufe  of  arms,  under  their  uncle  Cu- 
thuilin, who  made  a  great  figure  in  that  kingdom. 
They  were  juft  landed  in  Ulfler  when  the  news  of 
Cuthullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very 
young,  took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's  army, 
made  head  againft  Cairbar  the  uhirper,  and  de- 
feated him  in  I'everal  battles.  Cairbar  at  jali  hav- 
ing found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the  lawful 
king,  the  army  of  Nathos  ftiiftcd  iides,  and  he 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulllcr,  in  order 
to  pais  over  into  Scotland. 

Dai-thuh.  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  whom 
Cairbar  was  in  love,  refided,  at  that  time,  in  Se- 
lama,  a  caftle  in  UJikr  :  fhe  faw,  fell  in  love,  and 
■fled  with  Nathos;  but  a  ftorm  riling  at  fea,  they 
were  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  wliere  Cairbar  was  encamped 
vith  his  army.    The  three  brothers,  after  h-viiig 
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deEended  themicvts  lor  iomc  i  me,  with  great 
bravery,  were  overpowered  and  flain,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Dar-thula  killed  herfclf  upon  the  body 
of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

I'he  poem  opens,  on  the  night  jreceding  the 
death  ot  the  Ions  of  Ufnoth,  and  tring  in,  hy 
way  of  epifode,  wliat  p.iffed  before.  It  rela  s 
the  deatli  of  i>ar-thula  differentiy  fronn  the  com- 
mon tradition  ;  this  account  is  the  n.ofl  probable, 
as  fuicide  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  thofe 
early  times :  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the 
old  poetry. 


Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou  I  the 
iilence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant  !  Thou  com- 
€il  forth  in  lovelinefs.  The  ftars  attend 
thv  blue  courfe  in  the  eaft.  The  clouds 
rejoice  in  thy  prefence,  O  moon !  They 
brighten  their  dark-brown  fides.  Who  is 
like  thee  in  heaven,  light  of  the  filent 
night  ?  The  ftars  ar-e  adiamed  in  thy  pre- 
fence, Th-ey  turn  away  their  fparkling  eyes. 
Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe, 
when  the  darkn«fs  of  thy  countenance 
grows  I  Halt  thou  thy  h?ll,  like  Oflian  ? 
Dwellell  thou  in  the  ihadow  of  grief? 
Have  thy  litters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are 
they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no 
more  ?  Yes  I  they  have  fallen,  fair  light ! 
and  thou  doll  often  retire  to  mourn.  But 
thou  thyfelf  (halt  fail,  one  night  •  and  leave 
thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars  will 
then  lift  their  heads :  they,  who  were  a- 
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fhamed  in  thy  prefence,  will  rejoice.  Thou 
art  now  clothed  with  thy  brlghtnefs.  Look 
from  thy  gates  in  the  Iky.  Burft  the  cloud, 
O  wind  !  that  the  daughter  of  night  may 
look  forth !  that  the  fliaggy  mountains  may 
brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  waves, 
in  light. 

Nathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and   Althos, 
that  beam   of  youth.     Ardan  Is  near   his 
brothers.     They    move    in    the   gloom    of 
their  courfe.     The  fons  of  Ufnoth  move  iia 
darknefs,  from   the  wrath  of  Cairbarf  of 
Erin.     Who  is  that,    dim  by   their  lidc  ?  ' 
The   night    has  covered  her  beauty  !    Her  ; 
hair    fighs    on    ocean's   wind.       Her   robe 
ftreams  in  dulky  wreaths.      She  is  like  the  ' 
fair   fplrit   of  heaven  in    the   midfl;  of  his 
lliadowy  mill.     Who  is  it  but  Dar-thula  ij;, 
the  firll  of  Erin's  maids  ?   She  has  fled  from 
the   love    of    Cairbar,    with    blue-ihielded 
Nathos.     Eut  the   winds  deceive  thee,  O 

*  Nathos  figniFcs  youthful,  Ailthos,  exquifite 
beauty,  Ardan,  pride. 

f  Cairbar,  vho  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ire- 
land, and  ufiirped  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Ofcar  the  fon  of  OfTian  in  a  fingle  combat, 
■^rhe  poet,  upon  other  occafions,  gives  him  the  epi- 
thet of  red-haired. 

\  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-huile,  a  ivoman  ivHh  fne 
eyes.  She  was  the  niofl  famous  beauty  of  antiquity. 
I'o  this  day,  when  a  woman  is  praifed  for  her  beau- 
ty, the  connuon  phrafe  is,  that  JZv  is  as  lovely  as  Dav 
thula. 
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Dar-tliula !  They  deny  the  woody  Etha, 
to  thy  falls.  Thefe  are  not  the  mountains 
of  Nathos  J  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  his 
climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are 
near  :  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  heads  ! 
Erin  ftretches  its  green  head  into  the  fea. 
Tura's  bay  receives  the  (hip.  Where  have 
ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds  !  when  the  fons 
of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have 
been  fporting  on  plains,  purfuing  the  thif- 
tle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  ruftling 
in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  £- 
tha  arofe  !  till  they  arofc  in  their  clouds, 
and  faw  their  returning  chief!  Long  haft 
thou  been  abfent,  Nathos  1  the  day  of  thy 
return  is  pafl. 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee,  love- 
ly !  thou  waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar- 
thula.  Thy  face  was  like  the  light  of  the 
morning.  Thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing. 
Thy  foul  was  generous  and  mild,  like  the 
hour  of  the  fetting  fun.  Thy  words  were 
the  gale  of  the  reeds  j  the  gliding  ftreara 
of  Lora  !  But  when  the  rage  of  battle  rofe, 
thou  waft  a  ica  in  a  ftorm.  The  clang  of 
thy  arms  was  terrible :  the  hoft  vanifhed  at 
the  found  of  thy  courfe.  It  was  then  Dar- 
thula  beheld  thee,  from  the  top  of  her  mof- 
fy  tower:  from  the  tower  of  Selama*, 
where  her  fathers  dwelt. 

*  The  word  figniflcs  cither  beautiful  lo  heho^J,  or  a 
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"  Lovely  art  thou,  U  ftranger!'*  Hie 
faid,  tor  her  trembling  foul  arofe.  *•  Fair 
art  thou  in  thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen 
Cormac  f  !  Why  doll  thou  rufli  on  in  thy 
valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look  ?  Few  are 
thy  hands  in  fight,  againfl  the  dark- browed 
Cairbar  !  O  that  I  might  be  freed  from  his 
love  J  !  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  prefence 
of  Nathos  I  Bleft  are  the  rocks  of  Etha  ! 
they  will  behold  his  fteps  at  the  chafe  I  they 
will  fee  his  white  bofom,  when  the  winds 
lift  his  flowing  hair!"  Such  were  thy 
words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  mofly  towers. 
Eut,  now,  the  night  is  around  thee.  The 
winds  have  deceived  thy  fails.  The  winds 
have  deceived  thy  fails,  Dar-thula  !  Their 
bluftering  found  is  high.  Ceafe  a  little 
while,  O  north  wind  I  Let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely, 
Dar-thula,  between  the  ruilling  blafls  ! 

*'  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos  ?•"  flie 
faid,  "  This  the  roar  of  his  mountain- 
flreams  ?  Comes  that  beam  of  light  from 
Ufnoth''s  nightly   hall  ?    The   mill:  fpreads 

place  turib  a  pie af ant  or  ivids  pmfpeci.  In  early  times, 
they  built  their  houfes  upon  eminences,  to  command 
a  view  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
furprifcd :  many  of  them,  on  that  account,  were 
called  Sclaaia.  The  famous  Selma  of  Fingul  is  de- 
rived from  the  fame  roof. 

f  Cormac  the  younir  king  of  Ireland,  who  was 
privately  murdered  by  Cairbar. 

\  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Cairbar. 
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around  ;  the  beam  is  feeble  and  diilant  far. 
But  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  foul  dwells  in 
the  chief  of  Etha  I  Son  of  the  generous 
Ufnoth,  why  that  broken  figh  ?  Are  wc  in 
the  land  of  ftrangers,  chief  of  echoing 
Etha!" 

"  Thefe  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos," 
he  replied,  **  nor  this  the  roar  of  his 
ftreams.  No  light  comes  from  Etha's  halls, 
for  they  are  diftant  far.  We  are  in  the 
land  of  ftrangers,  in  the  land  of  cruel 
Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar- 
thula.  Erin  lifts  here  her  hills.  Go  to- 
wards the  north  Althos  ;  be  thy  fteps,  Ar- 
dan  along  the  coaH,  that  the  foe  may  not 
come  in  darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha 
fail."  "  I  will  go  towards  that  molTy 
tower,  to  fee  who  dwells  about  the  beam. 
Reft,  Dar-thula,  on  the  ftiore !  reft  in 
peace,  thou  lovely  light  !  the  fword  of 
Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning 
of  heaven  !" 

He  went.  She  fat  alone  ;  (he  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in 
her  eye.  She  looks  for  returning  Nathos. 
Her  foul  trembles  at  the  blaft.  She  turns 
her  car  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet.  The 
tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  "  Where 
art  thou  fon  of  my  love  I  The  roar  of  the 
blaft  is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy 
night.     But  Nathos  does  not  return.    What 
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detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes 
met  the  hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the  night  ?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark.  He 
had  feen  his  departed  friend  !  It  was  the 
wall  of  Tura.  The  ghoft  of  CuthuUin 
llalked  there  alone  :  The  fighing  of  his 
breafl  was  frequent.  The  decayed  flame 
of  his  eyes  was  terrible  !  His  fpear  was  a 
column  of  mift.  The  flars  looked  dim 
through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like 
hollow  wind  in  a  cave :  his  eye  a  light  feeu 
afar.  He  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The  foul 
of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the  day 
of  mill,  when  his  face  Is  watry  and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  ?"  faid 
the  lovely  daughter  of  CoUa.  *'  Thou  art 
^  pillar  of  light  to  Dar-thula.  The  joy  of 
her  eyes  is  in  Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my 
friend,  but  Nathos  ?  My  father,  my  brother 
is  fallen  !  Silence  dwells  on  Seliima.  Sad- 
nefs  fpreads  on  the  blue  llreams  of  my 
land.  My  friends  have  fallen  with  Corniac. 
The  mighty  were  (lain  in  the  battles  of  Erin. 
Hear,  fon  of  Ufnoth  1  hear,  O  Nathos  I  my 
tale  of  grief. 

"  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The 
blue  ft  reams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The 
unfrequent  blafl  came  ruflling,  in  the  tops 
of  Seldma's  groves.  My  feat  was  beneath 
a  tree,  on  the  walls  of  my  fathers.  Tru- 
thil  paft  before  my  foul ;  the  brother  of 
my  iove  :  He  that  was  abfent  in  battle  a- 
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galnft  the  haughty  Cairbar  !  Bending  on 
his  fpear,  tlie  grey-haired  Colla  came.  His 
downcaft  face  is  dark,  and  forrow  dwells 
in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of  the 
hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his 
head.  The  battle  grows  in  his  breaft.  He 
ilrivcs  to  hide  the  tear.'* 

"  Dar-thula,  my  daughter,"  he  faid, 
**  thou  art  the  laft  of  Collars  race  !  Tru- 
thil  is  fallen  in  battle.  The  chief  of  Sela- 
ma  is  no  more  I  Cairbar  comes,  with  his 
tl'ioufands,  towards  Selama's  walls.  Colla 
will  meet  his  pride,  and  revenge  his  fon. 
But  where  (hall  I  nnd  thy  fafety,  Dar-thula 
with  the  dark  brown  hair  I  thou  art  lovely 
as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends 
are  low  !"  "  li  the  fon  of  battle  fallen  ?'* 
I  faid,  with  a  burfting  figh.  **  Ceafed  the 
generous  foul  of  Trulhil  to  lighten  through 
the  field  ?  My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that  bow. 
I  have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not 
Cairbar,  like  the  hart  of  the  defert,  father 
of  fallen  Truthil  ?" 

'*  7'he  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy. 
The  crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured 
down.  The  lips  of  Colla  trembled.  His 
grey  beard  whiilled  in  the  blaft.  '*  Thou 
ait  the  fifler  of  Truthil,"  he  faid  j  thou 
burneft:  in  the  fire  of  his  foul.  Take,  Dar- 
thula,  take  that  fpear,  that  brazen  fhieJd, 
that  burnin:ieti  helm  :  they  are  the  fpoils  of 
a  warrior,  a  fon  of  early  youth*!  When  the 
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light  rlfes  on  Selama,  we  go  to  meet  tlie 
car-borne  Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  the 
arm  of  Colla,  beneath  the  fhadow  of  my 
Ihield.  Thy  father,  Dar-thula,  could  once 
defend  thee  ,  but  age  is  trembling  on  his 
Hand.  The  ftrength  of  his  arm  has  failed. 
His  foul  is  darkened  with  grief." 

"  We  pafled  the  night  in  forrow.  The 
light  of  morning  rofe.  I  (hone  in  the  arms 
of  battle.  The  grey-haired  hero  morcd 
before.  The  fons  of  Selama  convened, 
around  the  founding  (hield  of  Colla.  But 
few  were  they  in  the  plain,  and  their  locks 
were  grey.  The  youths  had  fallen  with 
Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Cormac, 
*'  Friends  of  my  youth!"  faid  Colla,  "  it 
was  not  thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arms. 
It  was  not  thus  I  ftrode  to  battle,  when 
the  great  Confaden  fell.  But  ye  are  laden 
with  grief.  The  darknefs  of  age  comes 
like  the  mift  of  the  defert.  My  fliield  is 
worn  with  years  !  my  fword  is  *  fixed  in  its 
place  !  I  faid  to  my  foul,  thy  evening  fhall 
be  calm  :  Thy  departure  like  a  fading  light. 
But  the  dorm  has  returned.  I  bend  like 
an  aged  oak.     My   boughs   are  fallen  on 

*  It  was  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  that  every 
warrior  at  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit 
for  the  fic-Ul,  fixed  his  arms  in  the  great  hall,  where 
the  tribe  fealled  upon  joyful  occafions.  He  was  af- 
terwards never  to  appear  in  battle  ;  and  this  ftage 
of  life  was  called  the  iime  of  fixing  of  the  arms. 
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Seldma.  I  tremble  in  my  place.  Where 
art  thou,  with  thy  f&llen  heroes,  O  my  be- 
loved Truthll  !  Thou  anfwereft  not  from 
thy  rudiinCT  blail:.  The  foul  of  thy  father 
is  fad.  But  I  will  be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar 
or  Colla  mull  fall  !  I  feel  the  returning 
flrcngth  of  my  arm.  My  heart  leaps  at 
the  found  of  war." 

"  The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The 
gleaming  blades  of  his  people  rofe.  They 
moved  along  the  plain.  Their  grey  hair 
ftreamed  in  the  wind.  Cairbar  fat  at  the 
leaft,  in  the  filent  plain  of  Lona*.  He 
faw  the  coming  of  the  heroes.  He  called 
his  chiefs  to  war.  Why  f  {hould  I  tell 
to  Nathos  how  the  ftrife  of  battle  grew  > 
I  have  feen  thee  in  the  midil  of  thoufands, 
like  the  beam  of  heaven's  fire  :  it  is  beau- 
tiful, but.  terrible  ;  the  people  fall  in  its 
dreadful  courfe.     The  fpear  of  Colla  flew. 

*  Lona,  a  mar/by  plain.  Cairbar  had  juft  prc« 
■vUed  an  entertainment  for  his  army,  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Truthii  the  fon  of  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the 
party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla  and  his  aged  warriors 
arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

f  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids  the  defcription. 
of  the  battle  of  Lona,  as  it  would  be  improper  in 
the  mouth  of  a  woman,  and  could  have  nothing 
nev/,  after  the  numerous  deicriptions  of  that  kind 
in  the  reft  of  the  poems.  He,  at  the  fame  time, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar-thula  to  pnls  a  fitiC 
coa-iplimer.t  on  her  lover. 
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He  remembered  the  battles  of  his  youth. 
An  arrow  came  with  ;ts  found.  It  pierced 
the  hero's  fide.  He  fell  on  his  echoing 
fhield.  My  foul  ilarted  with  fear.  I 
flretched  my  buckler  over  him;  but  my 
heaving  breafl;  was  fpen  I  Cairbar  came 
with  bis  fpear.  He  beheld  Selama's  maid. 
Joy  rofe  on  his  dark-brown  face.  He 
;ftayed  the  lifted  fteel.  He  raifed  the  tomb 
of  CoUg.  He  brought  me  weeping  to  Se- 
lama.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  love,  but 
jny  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  (hields  of  my 
fathers  ;  the  fword  of  car-borne  Truthil. 
I  faw  the  arms  of  the  dead  y  the  tear  was 
on  my  cheek  I  Then  thou  didft  come,  O 
Nathos  !  and  gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He 
fled  like  the  ghoft  of  the  defert  before  the 
morning's  beam.  His  hoft  was  not  near : 
and  feeble  was  his  arm  againft  thy  fteel  ! 
Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nfithos  !  faid  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla  ?" 

*'  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  **  the 
battle  In  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not 
lift  the  fpear  when  danger  ^rft  arofe.  My 
foul  brightened  la  the  prefence  of  war,  as 
the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  fun  pours 
his  ftrearay  benms,  before  he  hides  his  head 
in  a  (lorm.  The  lonely  traveller  feels  a 
mournful  joy.  He  fees  the  darknefs  tha^ 
flowly  comes.  My  foul  brightened  in  dan- 
ger before   I  faw  Sel'ima's  fair  5  before  I 
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(kvf  thee,  like  a  ftar,  that  (hines  dn  the  hill, 
at  night :  the  cloud  advances,  and  threatens 
the  lovely  light  I  We  are  in  the  land  o£ 
foes.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar« 
thula  I  The  i^rength  of  our  friends  is  not 
near,  nor  the  mountains  of  £tha.  Where 
(hall  I  find  thy  peace,  daughter  of  mighty 
Golla  !  The  brothers  of  Nathos  are  brave  ! 
and  his  own  fword  has  (hone  in  fight.  But 
w^hat  are  the  Tons  of  Ufnoth  to  the  hoft  of 
dark-brov\ed  Cairbar  I  O  that  the  winds 
had  brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar  *  king  of  men! 
Thou  didil  promife  to  come  to  the  battles 
of  fallen  Cormac  !  Then  would  my  hand 
be  ilrong,  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death, 
Cairbar  would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and 
peace  dwell  round  the  lovely  Dar-thula. 
But  why  doll  thou  fall,  my  foul  ?  The  fons 
of  Ufnoth  may  prevail  1" 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos  !" 
faid  the  rifing  foul  of  the  maid.  "  Never 
Ihall  Dar-thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy 
Cairbar.  Give  me  thofe  arn^s  of  brafe 
that  glitter  to  the  paffing  meteor.  I  fee 
them  dimly  in  the  dark-bofomed  fliip^ 
Dar-thula   will  enter  the  battle    of   fteeL 

*  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Offian,  had  lonjj  refolved  on 
the  expedition  into  Ireland  againft  Cairbar,  who  had 
alfaffinated  his  friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an 
Iriiliman  of  noble  extraction,  and  In  the  interelt  of 
the  family  of  Cormac, 
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Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  !  do  I  behold 
thee  on  that  cloud  ?  Who  is  that  dim  be- 
fide  thee  ?  Is  it  the  car-borne  Truthil  ? 
Shall  1  behold  the  halls  of  him  that  flew 
Selama's  chief?  No;  I  will  not  behold 
them,  fpirits  of  my  love  !" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he 
heard  the  white-bofcmed  maid.  "''  Daugh- 
ter of  Selama  !  thou  (hinelt  along  my 
foul.  Come,  with  thy  thoufands,  Cairbar  ! 
the  ftren.sjth  of  Nathos  is  returned  !   Thou, 

0  aged  Ufnoth  !  (halt  not  hear  that  thy 
fon  has  fled.  I  remember  thy  words  on 
£tha  •,  when  ray  fails  began  to  rife  :  when 

1  fpread  them  towards  Erin,  towards  the 
xnoflTy  walls  of  Tura  !  "  Thou  goeft," 
he  faid,  *'  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  fliields  ! 
Thou  goefl  to  Cuthuiiin,  chief  of  men,  who 
never  fled  from  danger.  Let  not  thine 
arm  be  feeble  :  neither  be  thy  thouci;hts  of 
flight  ;  lell  the  fon  of  Semo  fliould  fay, 
that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  His  words 
may  com"  to  Uinoth,  and  fadden  his  foul 
in  the  hall,"  The  tear  was  on  my  father's 
cheek.     He  gave  this  fliining  fword  ! 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls 
of  Tura  were  filent.  I  looked  around, 
and  there  was  none  to  tell  of  the  fon  of 
generous  hemo,  I  went  to  the  hall  of 
rh(']ls,  where  the  arms  of  his  fathers  hung, 
J8ut  the  arms  were  gone,   and  aged  Lan;« 
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hor  *  fat  in  tears.  ■  *'  Whence  are  the  arms 
of  fteeli"'  laid  the  riling  Lamhur.  "  The 
light  of  the  fpear  has  long  been  abfen^ 
from  T»ira's  duiky  walls.  Come  ye  froni 
the  rolling  fea  ?  Or  from  Temora's  f 
mournful  halls  V 

"  We  come  from  the  fca,"  I  faid,  '*  from 
Ufnoth's  rifing  towers.  We  are  the  fons 
of  Slis-fdma  |,  the  daughter  of  car-borne 
Semo.  Where  is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the 
filent  hall  ?  But  why  (hould  Nathos  alk  ? 
for  1  behold  thy  tears.  How  did  the  migh«i 
ty  fall,  fon  of  the  lonely  Tura  ?"  "  He 
fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied,  "  like  the  filent 
Itar  of  night,  when  it  flies  through  darknels 
and  is  no  more.  But  he  was  like  a  meteor 
that  ihoots  into  a  diftant  land.  Death  at- 
tends its  dreary  courfe.  Itfelf  is  the  lign 
of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Le-» 
go  J  and  the  roar  of  ilreamy  Lara  !  There 
the  hero  fell,  fon  of  the  noble  Ufnoth  !'* 
**  The  hero  fell  in  the  midft  of  flaughter," 
1  faid  with  a  burfting  figh.  "  His  hand 
was  llrong  in  war.  Death  dimly  fat  be- 
hind his  fwofd." 

•  Lamh-mhor,  mighty  hand. 

f  Temora  was  the  relidence  of  the  fuprerae  kings 
of  Ireland.  It  is  here  called  mournful  on  account 
6t'  the  death  of  Cormac,  who  was  mu.d«red  there 
by  Cairbar,  v,?ho  ufurped  his  throne. 

X  Sljs-feamha,  fofc  bofom.  bhe  was  the  wife  of 
Ulnoth,  sind  diughter  of  Scmo  the  chief  of  the  ijlfi 
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Wc  came  to  Lego's  founding  banks. 
We  found  his  riling  tomb.  His  friends  in 
battle  are  there  :  his  bards  o£  many  fongs. 
Three  days  we  mourned  over  the  hero  : 
on  the  fourth,  1  ftruck  the  (hield  of  Caith- 
bat.  The  heroes  gathered  around  with  joy, 
and  (hook  their  beamy  fpears.  Corlath 
ivas  near  with  his  hoft,  the  friend  of  car- 
borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  llream  by 
night.  His  heroes  fell  before  us.  When 
the  people  of  the  valley  rofe,  they  faw 
their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we 
rolk'i  away,  like  wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cor- 
niac*'s  echoinsf  halK  Our  fwords  rofe  to 
df  fend  the  king.  But  Temora's  halls  were 
empty.  Cormac  had  fallen  in  his  youth. 
'I  he  king  of  Erin  was  no  more  I 

Sadnefs  ftized  the  fons  of  Evin.  They 
flowly,  gloomily  retired  :  like  clouds  that, 
lon^  having  threatened  rain,  vaniili  behind 
the  hills.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in 
tl'eir  grief,  towards  Tura's  founding  bay. 
We  paffed  by  Selama.  Cairbar  retired 
like  Lano's  mift,  when  driven  before  the 
winds.  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  Dar- 
thula  !  like  the  light  of  Etha's  fun.  "  Love- 
ly is  that  beam  I"  I  faid.  The  crowded 
figh  of  my  bofpm  rofe.  "  Thou  camefl  in 
thy  beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful 
jchief.  But  the  winds  have  deceived  us, 
fJaughter  of  Colla,  and  the  foe  is  near  !" 
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*'  Yes,  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  rufliing 
ftrength  of  Althos  *.  "  I  heard  their  clang- 
ing arms  on  the  coaft.  I  faw  the  dark 
■wreaths  of  Erin's  ftandard.  Diftir.61  is  the 
voice  of  Cairbar  t.  Loud  as  Cromla's  falling 
ftream.  He  had  feen  the  dark  (hip  on  the 
fea,  before  the  dulky  night  came  xiovvn. 
His  people  watch  on  Lena's  plain.  They 
lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,"  '"  And  let  them 
lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,"  faid  Nathos'with 
a  fmile.  "  The  fens  of  car-borne  Ufnoth 
•will  never  tremble  in  danger  !  Why  doll 
thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring 
fea  of  Erin  ?  Why  do  ye  rulile,  on  your 
dark  wings,  ye  whirling  florms  of  the  (ky  ? 
T)o  ye  think,  ye  florms,  that  ye  keep  Na- 
thos  on  the  coaft  ?  No:  his  foul  detains 
him,  children  of  the  night  !  Allhos  I  bring 
my  father's  arms:  thou  (teH  them  beaming 
to  the  flars.  Bring  the  fpear  of  Semo  |. 
It  Hands  in  the  dark-bofomed  Ihip  !" 

*  Alti:os  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft 
of  Lena,  whither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos,  the 
beginning  of  the  night. 

f  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  array  to  the  coaft  of 
Ulfter,  in  order  to  oppofe  Fingal,  who  prepared  for 
an  expedition  into  Ireland  to  re-eftablifli  the  houfe 
of  Cormac  on  the  throne,  which  Cairbar  had  ufurp- 
ed.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army  was  the 
bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  ftiip  of  the  fons  of  Uf-, 
roth  was  driven  :  fo  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
their  efcaping. 

i  Semo  was  grandfather   to  Nathos  by  the  mo- 
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He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  co\eted 
his  limbs,  in  all  their  fliining  lleel.  Th^ 
ftride  of  the  chief  is  lovely.  The  joy  of 
his  eyes  was  terrible.  He  looks  towards 
the  coming  of  Cairbar.  'Ihe  wind  is  ruft* 
ling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is  filent  at  hia 
fide.  Her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She 
llrives  to  hide  the  rifing  figh.  Two  tears 
fwell  in  her  radiant  eyes! 

"  Althos  !"  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I 
fee  a  cave  in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula 
there.  Let  thy  arm,  my  brother,  be  ftron^. 
Ardan  !  we  meet  the  foe  ;  call  to  battle 
gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came  in  his 
founding  fteel,  to  meet  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  ! 
Dar-thula  I  if  thou  fhalt  efcape,  look  not  on 
the  fallen  Nathos  !  Lift  thy  fails,  O  Al- 
thos  !  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  my 
land. 

*'  Tell  the  chief*,  that  his  fon  fell  with 
fame  ;  that  my  fword  did  not  Ihun  the 
fight.  Tell  him  1  fell  in  the  midlt  of 
thoufands.  Let  the  joy  of  his  grief  be 
great.  Daughter  of  Colla  !  call  the  maids 
to  Etha's  echoing  hall  !  Let  their  ibn^s 
arife  for  Nathos,  when  (hadowy  autumn 
returns.     O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that 

ther's  fide.     The  fpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to 
Ufnoth  on  his  marriage,  it  being  the   cuftom  then 
for  the  father  of  the  lady  to  give  his  arnw  to  his  ton- 
ui-law. 
*  Ufnorh. 
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Oflian,  might  be  heard  in  my  praife  !  then 
would  my  fpirit  rejoice  in  the  midfl:  of  the 
rufhing  winds."  ''  And  my  voice  (hall 
praife  thee,  Nathos,  chief  of  the  woody 
JLtha  I  The  voice  of  OlTian  fiiall  rife  in  thy 
praife,  fon  of  the  generous  Ufnoth  I  Why 
was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the  battle  rofe  ? 
Then  would  the  fword  of  Oflian  defend 
thee;  or  himfelf  fall  low  !" 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the 
flrength  of  the  (hell.  The  wind  was  abroad 
in  the  oaks.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  * 
roared.  The  blaft  came  ruftling  through 
the  hall,  and  gently  touched  my  harp.  The 
found  was  mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong 
of  the  tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  the  firft. 
The  crowded  fighs  of  his  bofom  rofe. 
*'  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,"  faid  the 
grey-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the 
found  of  death  on  the  harp.  Offian,  touch 
the  trembling  firing.  Bid  the  fonow  rife  j 
that  their  fpirits  may  fly  with  joy  to  Mor- 
ven's  woody  hills  1'''  1  touched  the  harp  be- 
fore the  king-,  the  found  was  mournful  and 
low.  "  Bend  forward  from  your  clouds," 
I  Taid,  "  ghoIU  of  my  fathers  !  bend.  Lay 
by  the  red  terror  of  your  courfe.  Receive 
the  falling  chief;  whether  he  comes  from 
a  diftant  land,  or  rifes  from  the  rolling  fea. 

•  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that 
deep  and  raelancholy  found  which  precedes  a  ftprm  ; 
well  known  to  thofe  who  live  in  a  high  country. 
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Let  his  robe  of  mid  be  near  j  his  fpear  tliat 
is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Phce  an  half  ex- 
lingLiiflied  meteor  by  his  fide,  in  the  form 
of  the  hero's  fvvord.  And,  oh  !  let  his 
countenance  be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may 
delight  in  his  prefence.  Bend  from  your 
clouds,"  I  faid,  *'  ghofts  of  my  fathers  I 
bend  !" 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the 
lightly-trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was 
on  Erin's  (hore,  furrounded  by  the  night. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  the  foe,  amidft  the 
roar  of  tumbling  waves.  Silent  he  heard 
their  voice,  and  retted  on  his  fpearl  Morn- 
ing rofe,  with  its  beams.  The  fons  of 
Erin  appear,  like  grey  rocks,  with  all  their 
trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cairbar 
flood  in  the  midft.  He  grimly  fmiled  when 
he  faw  the  foe.  Nathos  rufhed  forward, 
in  his  ftrength  :  nor  could  Dar-thula  ftay 
behind.  She  came  with  the  hero,  lifting 
her  (hining  fpear.  "  And  who  are  thefe, 
in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth  ? 
Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  Althos  and 
dark-haired  Arden  ?" 

**  Come,"  faid  Nathos,  "  come  !  chief 
of  high  Temora  !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the 
coalt,  for  the  white-bofomed  maid.  His 
people  are  not  with  Nathos  ;  they  are  be- 
hind thefe  rolling  feas.  Why  doll  thou 
bring   thy  thoufands  againil   the  chief   of 
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Etha  ?  Thou  didft  fly  *  from  him  in  battle, 
■when  his  friends  were  around  his  fpear." 
*'  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  fhall  Erin's 
king  fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were 
not  among  the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings 
of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  their 
halls  ?  Or  the  Ihields  of  other  times  ?  Cair- 
bar  is  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does  he 
fight  with  feeble  men  !" 

The  tear  ilarted  from  car-borne  Nathos, 
He  turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their 
fpears  flew  at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on 
earth.  Then  the  light  of  their  fwords 
gleamed  pn  high.  The  ranks  of  Erin 
yield  5  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a 
blaft;  of  wind  !  Then  Cairbar  ordered  his 
people,  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  bows.  A 
tboufand  arrows  flew.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth 
fell  in  blood.  They  fell  like  three  young 
oaks,  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill  :  The 
traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered 
how  they  grew  fo  lonely  :  the  blaft  of  the 
defert  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green 
heads  low  ;  next  day  he  returned,  but  they 
were  with^-red,  and  the  heath  was  bare  ! 

Dar  thula  flood  in  fllent  grief,  and  be- 
held their  f^ll !  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But 
her  look  is  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek. 
Her  trembling  lips  broke  fliort  an  half- 
formed   word.      Her   dark   hair   flew    on 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Sela^ 
0130 
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"wind.  The  gloomy  Cairbar  came.  "  Where 
is  thy  lover  now  ?  the  car-borne  chief  of 
Etha  ?  Hart  thou  beheld  the  halls  of  Uf- 
noth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ? 
My  battle  would  have  roared  on  PJorven, 
had  not  the  winds  met  Dar-thula.  Fingal 
himfelf  would  have  been  low,  and  forrow 
dwelling  in  Selma  !"  Her  fnicld  fell  from 
Dar-thula's  arm.  Her  breaft  of  fnow  ap- 
peared. It  appeared  ;  but  it  was  ftained 
with  blood.  An  arrow  was  fixed  in  her 
fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Xathos,  like  a 
wreath  of  fnow!  Her  hair  .fpreads  wide 
on  his  face.  Their  blood  is  mixing 
round  ! 

"  Daughter  of  Colla!  thou  art  low!'* 
faid  Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  "  Silence  is 
at  the  blue  ftreams  of  Selama.  Truthii's  * 
race  have  failed.  When  wilt  thou  rife  in 
thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's  maids  ?  Thy 
fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb.  The  morning 
diftant  far.  The  fun  (hall  not  come  to  thy 
bed  and  fay,  "  Awake,  Dar-thula  !  awake, 
thou  firft  of  women  !  the  wind  of  fpring  is 
abroad.  The  flowers  (liake  their  heads  on 
the  green  hills.  The  woods  wave  their 
growing  leaves.  Retire,  O  fun  !  the  daugh- 
ter of  Colla  is  afleep.  She  will  not  come 
forth  in  her  beauty.  She  will  not  move  in 
the  iieps  of  her  lovelincfs  1" 

•  Tnuhil  was  the  founder  of  Dar-thula's  family- 
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Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when 
they  raifed  the  tomb.  I  fung  over  the  grave, 
•when  the  king  of  Morven  can;e  j  when  he 
came  to  green  Erin  to  fight  with  car-borne 
Cairbar ! 


Vo/,  II,  ^ 


DEATH  OF  CUTHULLIN 

A    POEM. 


Argument. 

Cuthullin,  after  the  arms  of  Flngal  had  expelled  Swa- 
ran  from  Ireland,  continued  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  that  kingdom  as  the  guardian  of  Cormac,  the 
young  king.  In  the  third  year  of  Cuthullin's  ?.<!- 
mini/lration,  Torlath,  the  Ion  of  Canlela,  rebelled 
in  Connaiight;  and  advanced  to  Tcniora  to  de- 
throne Cormac.  Cuthuilin  marched  againft  him, 
came  up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  total- 
ly defeated  his  forces.  Tor'ath  fell  in  buttle  by 
Cuthullin's  hand;  but  as  he  too  eagerly  prefied 
on  the  enemy,  he  was  mortally  wounded.  I'he 
affairs  of  Cormac,  though,  for  fome  time,  fupport- 
«d  by  Nathos,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
poem,  fell  into  confufion  at  the  death  of  Cuthullin. 
Cormac  himfelf  was  flain  by  the  rebel  Cairbar; 
and  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  royal  family  of 
Ireland  by  Fingal,  furnifhes  the  fubjevSl  of  the  epic 
poem  of  Temora. 


**  Is  the  wind  on  the  (hield  of  Fingfal  ^  Or 
is  the  voice  of  pail  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing 
on,  fweet  voice  I  for  thou  art  pleafant. 
Thou  carrieft  away  my  night  with  joy. 
Sing  on,  O  Brageia,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Sorghn  I 
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"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and 
not  Cuthullin's  fails.  Often  do  the  miiU 
deceive  me  for  the  (hip  of  ray  love  !  when 
they  rife  round  feme  ghoft,  and  Ipread  their 
grey  Ikirts  on  the  wind.  Why  doft  thou 
delay  thy  coming,  fon  of  the  generous  Se- 
mo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn  returned  with 
its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feasof  Togorma  *, 
fince  thou  haft  been  in  the  roar  of  battles, 
and  Bragela  diftant  far  !  Hills  of  the  ifle 
of  mift  I  when  will  ye  anfwer  to  l>is  hounds  ? 
But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds.  Sad  Bra- 
gela calls  in  vain !  Night  comes  rolling 
down.  The  face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath- 
cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing.  The  hind 
i  fleeps,  with  the  hart  of  the  defert.  They 
i  fhall  rife  with  morning's  light,  and  feed  by 
the  moiTy  ftream.  But  my  tears  return 
Viiih.  the  fun.  My  Cghs  come  on  with  the 
night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine 
arms,  O  chief  of  Erin's  wars  ?" 

Pleafant  is  thy  voice  in  OfFian's  ear, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan!  But  retire 
to  the   hall   of  fhclls  j  to   the  beam  of  the 

*  Togorma,  :.  e.  the  iJlarJ  of  hlue  v.-aies,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  was  fubjccl  to  Connal,  the  fon  of  Caith- 
bat,  Cuthullin's  friend.  He  is  fometimes  called  the 
fen  of  Colgar,  from  one  of  that  name  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  family.  Connal,  a  few  days  before 
th?  rruws  of  Torlath's  revolt,  came  to  Temora,  had 
•  1  to  Togorma,  his  native  ifle  ;  where  he  was  de- 
1  by  contrary  winds  during  the  war  in  which 
^  -  ..-iiin  was  killed. 

k,  H  2 
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burning  oak.  Attend  to  the  murmur  o£ 
the  fea  :  it  rolls  at  Dunlcai's  walls  :  let 
fleep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes.  Let  the 
hero  arife  in  thy  dreams  ! 

Cuthullin  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  around  the 
hero.  His  thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath» 
A  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midft.  The 
fea  It  of  Ihells  is  fmoking  wide.  Carril 
ftrikcs  the  harp  beneath  a  tree.  His  grey 
locks  glitter  in  the  beam.  The  ruftling 
blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged 
hair.  His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorraa.  and 
of  its  chief,  CuthuUin's  friend  I  "  Why- 
art  thou  abfent,  Connal,  in  the  day  of  the 
gloomy  ftorm  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth 
have  convened,  againll  the  car-borne  Cor- 
mac.  The  winds  detain  thy  fails.  Thy 
blue  waters  roll  around  thee.  But  Cormac 
is  not  alone.  The  fon  of  Semo  fights  his 
wars  !  Semo's  fon  his  battles  fights !  the 
terror  of  the  ftranger  !  He  that  is  like  the 
vapour  of  death,  flowly  borne  by  fultry 
winds.  The  fun  reddens  in  its  prefence  : 
The  people  fall  around." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon 
of  the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his 
pointlefs  fpear.  He  fpoke  the  words  of 
Torlath  I  Torlath,  chief  of  heroes,  from 
Lego's  fable  furge  I  He  that  led  his  thou- 
fandb   to  battle,  againft  cai-borne  Cormacc 
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Cormac  v/ho  was  diftant  far,  in  Temora's  * 
echoing  halls  ;  he  learned  to  bend  the  bow 
of  his  fathers  j  and  to  lift  the  fpear.  Nor 
long  didlt  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly-fhining 
beam  of  youth  I  death  Hands  dim  behind 
thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon 
behind  its  growing  light  I  Cuthullin  rofe 
before  the  bard  f ,  that  came  from  generous 
Toiiath.  He  offered  him  the  {l)ell  of  joy. 
Jie  honoured  the  fon  of  fcngs.  "  Sweet 
voice  of  Lego  I"  he  faid,  "  what  are  the 
words  of  'ioilath  r  Ccmes  he  to  our 
feaft  or  battle,  the  car- borne  fon  of  Can- 
telat?" 

*'  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the 
bard,  "  to  the  founding  flrife  of  fpears. 
When  morning  is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath 
will  fight  on  the  plain.  Wilt  thou  meet 
him,  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the  ifle  of  miit  ? 
Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Torlath  !  it  is  a 
meteor  of  night.     He  lifts  it,  and  the  peo- 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifh  kings ;  Teair.hrath, 
according  to  fome  of  the  bardf. 

f  i'hc  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times ; 
and  their  perfons  were  facred  on  account  of  their 
ofHce.  In  later  times  they  abufed  that  privilege ;  and 
as  their  perfons  were  inviolable,  they  fatirized  and 
lampooned  fo  fieely  thcfe  who  were  not  liked  by 
their  patrons,  that  they  became  a  public  nnifance. 
Screened  under  the  character  of  heralds,  they  grofsly 
abufed  the  enemy  when  he  would  not  accept  the 
terms  they  offered. 

^  Cean-tech';  hisd  of  a  farrr.ty. 
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pie  fall  !  death  fits  in  the  lightning  of  his 
fword  !"  "  Do  I  fear,"  replied  Cuthullin, 
*'  the  Ipear  of  car-borne  Torlath  ?  He  is 
brave  as  a  thoufand  hevoes  :  bat  my  foul  de- 
lights in  war  !  The  fword  refls  not  by  the 
iide  of  Cuthullin,  bard  of  the  times  of  eld  ! 
Morning  ihall  meet  me  on  the  plain,  and 
*leam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Serao's  Ton.  But 
iit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard  I  and  let  us 
hear  thy  voice.  Partake  of  the  joyful 
Iliell:  and  hear  the  ibngs  of  Temora  I" 

*'  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard, 
*'  to  hear  the  fong  of  joy  :  when  the  mighty 
are  to  meet  in  battle,  like  the  ftrengtb  of 
rhe  waves  of  Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo  dark, 
Slimora  *  f  with  all  thy  filent  woods  ?  No 
flar  trembles  on  thy  top.  No  moon-beiia 
on  thy  fide.  But  the  meteors  of  death  are 
there ;  the  grey  watry  forma  of  ghuBs. 
Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  !  with  thy 
filent  woods  ?'*  He  retired,  in  the  found 
of  his  fong.  Carril  joined  his  voice.  The 
inulic  was  like  the  m.emory  of  joys  that 
31  e  pall,  plealant  and  mournful  to  the  foul. 
The  ghofls  of  departed  bards  heard  on  Sli- 
inora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  alocg  the 
nood.  The  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice. 
So,  when  he  fits  in  the  fihnce  of  the  day, 
in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of 
ihe  vnoup.tain    bee  comes  to  Oll'ian's  car  : 

*  SJia'nior,  rratt  biH. 
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the  gale  Jrowns  it  in  its  courfe ;  but  the 
pleafant  found  returns  again  I  Slant  looks 
the  fun  on  the  field  !  gradual  grows  the 
fhade  of  the  hill  ! 

"  Raife,"  faid  Cuthallin,  to  his  hundred 
bards,  "  the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal : 
that  fong  which  he  hears  at  night,  when 
the  dreams  of  his  reft  defcend  :  when  the 
bards  ftrike  the  diflant  harp,  and  the  faint 
light  gleams  on  Selma's  walls.  Or  let  the 
grief  of  Lara  rife  :  the  lighs  of  the  mother 
of  Calmar  *,  when  he  was  fought,  in  vain, 
on  his  hills  ;  when  fhe  beheld  his  bow  in 
the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  (hield  of  Caith- 
bat  on  that  branch.  Let  the  fpear  of 
Cuthuliin  be  near  ;  that  the  found  of  my  ' 
battle  may  rife,  with  the  grey  beam  of  the 
eaft."  The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's 
fhield  :  the  fong  of  Lara  rofe  !  The  hun- 
dred bards  were  diftant  far  :  Carril  alone 
is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the  fong 
were  his :  the  found  of  his  harp  was  mourn- 
ful. 

•'  Alclctha  f  with  the  aged  locks  !  mo- 

*  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related 
at  large  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the 
only  fon  of  Matha  ;  and  the  family  was  extincfl  in 
him.  The  feat  of  the  family  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lego,  and 
probably  near  the  place  where  Cuthuliin  lay ;  which 
chcumllance  fuggefted  ta  him,  the  lamentation  of 
Alcletha  over  her  fon. 

t  Ald-tla'tha,  dicayhig  hc.iuty :  probably  a  peeti- 
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ther  of  car-borne  Calmar  I  why  doft  thou 
look  toward  the  defert,  to  behold  the  re- 
turn of  thy  fon  ?  Thefe  are  not  his  heroes, 
dark  on  the  heath  :  nor  is  that  the  voice 
of  Calmar.  It  is  but  the  diftant  grove, 
Alcletha  !  but  the  roar  of  the  mountaia 
wind  I"  "Who  *  bounds  over  Lara's  ftream, 
firter  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does  not  Al- 
cletha behold  his  fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are 
dim  !  Is  it  not  the  fon  of  Matha,  daughter 
of  my  love  r" 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  !"  re- 
plied the  lovely  vseeping  Alcna  f.  *'  It  is 
but  an  oak,  Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara*s 
Ilream.  But  who  comes  along  the  plain  ? 
forrow  is  in  his  fpeed.  He  lifts  high  the  fpear 
of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it  is  covered  with 
blood  !"  "  But  it  is  covered  with  the  blood 
of  foes  Xi  fifter  of  car-borne  Calma  !  His 
fpear  never  returned  urftained  with  blood  : 
nor  his  bow  from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty. 
The  battle  is  confumed  in  his  prelence  :  he 
is  a  flame  of  death,  Alona  1  Youth  }  of  the 

cal  name  given  the  mother  of  Calmar,  by  the  bard 
himfelf. 

•  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifcd  to  re- 
turn by  a  certain  day  ;  and  his  mother  and  his  lifter 
-Alona  arc  rcprefen.cd  as  looking,  with  impatience, 
towards  that  quarter  where  they  expcdled  Calmar 
fliould  make  his  firft  appearance. 

f  Aluiiie,  (xqii'ifttely  beautiful. 

X  Alcletha  fpeaks. 

§  She  addrelfes  herfclf  to  I-arnir,  Calmar's  friend, 
v.ho  h:td  returned  wiih  the  news  of  his  death. 
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mournful  fpeed  !  where  is  the  fon  of  Al- 
cletha?  Does  he  return  with  his  fame,  in 
the  midft  of  his  echoing  lliields  ?  Thou  art 
dark  and  iilent  !  Calmar  is  then  no  more  ! 
Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he  fell.  I  muil 
not  hear  of  his  wound  1"  Why  dofi:  thou 
look  towards  the  defcrt,  mother  of  low-laid 
Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carrll,  when  Cu- 
thuUin  lay  on  his  fhield*  The  bards  rcfted 
on  their  harps.  Sleep  fell  foftly  around. 
The  fon  of  Semo  was  awake  alone.  His 
foul  was  fixed  on  war.  The  burning  oaks 
began  to  decay.  Faint  red  light  is  fpread 
around.  A  feeble  voice  is  heard  !  The 
ghoft  of  Calmar  came  !  He  flalked  dimly 
along  the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his 
fide.  His  hair  is  difordered  and  loofe.  Joy 
fits  pale  en  his  face.  He  feems  to  inTite 
Cuthullin  to  his  cave. 

*'  Son  of  the  cloudy  night !"  faid  the 
rifing  chief  of  Erin.  *'  Why  doft  thou 
bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the 
noble  Calmar  ?  Wouldeft  thou  frighten  me, 
O  Matha's  fon  !  from  the  battles  of  Cor- 
mac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war  : 
neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art 
thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  thou  now 
doft  advife  to  fly  !  But,  Calmar,  I  never 
fled.  I  never  feared  the  ghofts  of  night. 
Small  is  their  knowledge,  weak  their  hands .} 
their  dwelling  is  in  the  wind.    But  my  foiil 
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grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noife 
of  jfteel.  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave.  Thou 
art  not  Calmar's  ghofl.  He  delighted  in 
battle.  His  arm  was  like  the  thunder 
of  heaven  '."  He  retired  in  his  blaft  with 
joy  y  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his 
praife. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rofe. 
The  found  of  Caithbat's  buckler  fpread. 
Green  Erin's  warriors  convened,  like  the 
roar  of  many  ftreams.  The  horn  of  war 
is  heard  over  Lego.  The  mighty  Torlath 
came  !  "  Why  dofl  thou  come  with  thy 
thoufands,  Cuthullin  r"  faid  the  chief  of 
Lego.  "  I  know  the  ftrength  of  thy  arm. 
Thy  foul  is  an  unextlnguilhed  fire.  V\  by 
fight  we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hofts 
behold  our  deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  us 
like  roaring  waves, .  that  tumble  round  a 
rock  :  the  mariners  haften  away,  and  look 
on  their  ftrlfe  with  fear." 

"  Thou  rifeft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul," 
replied  the  fon  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is 
mighty,  O  Torlath  !  and  worthy  of  my 
wrath.  Retire,  ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Sli- 
mora's  fliady  fide.  Behold  the  chief  of  Erin, 
in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Cariil  I  tell  to 
mighty  Connal,  if  Cuthullin  mutl  fall,  tell 
him  I  accufed  the  winds,  which  roar  on 
'J'ogorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  abfent  in 
battle,  when  the  ftrife  of  my  fame  arofe. 
I.et  his  fword  be  before  Cormac,  like  the 
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beam  of  heaven.  Let  his  counfel  found  in 
Temora,  in  the  day  of  danger  I'' 

He  ru(hed,  in  the  found  of  his  arras,  like 
the  terrible  fplrit  of  Loda*,  when  he  comes, 
in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  florms,  and  feat- 
ters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a 
cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas.  His  mighty  hand 
is  on  his  fword.  Winds  lift  his  flaming 
locks  !  The  waning  moon  half-lights  his 
dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  in  dark- 
nefs  arife  to  view.  So  terrible  was  Cuthul- 
lin  in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by 
his  hand.  Lego's  heroes  mourned.  They 
gather  around  the  chief,  like  the  clouds  of 
the  defert.  A  thoufand  fwords  rofe  at  once  ; 
a  thoufand  arrows  flew  j  but  he  flood  like 
a  rock  in  the  midft  of  a  roaring  fea.  They 
fell  around.  He  ftrode  in  blood.  Dark 
Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  fons  of  Ullin 
came.  The  battle  fpread  over  Lego.  The 
chief  of  Erin  overcame.  He  returned  over 
the  field  with  his  fame.  But  pale  he  re- 
turned I  The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark. 
He  rolled  his  eyes  In  filence.  The  fword 
hung,  unflieathed,  in  his  hand.  His  fpear 
bent  at  every  ftep  ! 

"  Carril,"  faid  the  chief  in  fecret,  "  the 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  worftiip  in  Scandinavia  :  by  th&fphit  of 
Lnday  the  poet  probably  means  Odin,  the  great  deity 
cf  the  northern  nations.  Hs  isdefcribed  here  wifa 
all  his  terrors. 
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ftrength  of  CuthuUin  falls.  My  days  arc 
with  the  years  that  are  part.  No  morning 
of  mine  fliall  arife.  They  lliall  feek  me  at 
Temora,  but  I  (hall  not  be  found.  Cormac 
will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay,  "  Where 
is  Erin's  chief  r"  But  my  name  is  renown- 
ed !  my  fame  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The 
youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let  me  die  as 
Cuthullin  died  !  Renown  clothed  him  like 
a  robe.  The  light  of  his  fame  is  great. 
Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide.  Lay  Cu- 
thullin beneath  that  oak.  Place  the  fhield 
of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me 
amidft  the  arms  of  my  fathers!" 

"  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  faid 
Carril  with  a  figh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura's 
■walls.  Sorrow  dwells  at  Dunfcai.  Thy 
fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth.  The  fon* 
of  thy  love  is  alone  !  He  (hall  come  to 
Bragela,  and  afk  her  why  (he  weeps  ?  He 
fhall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his 
father's  fword.  '*  Whofe  fword  is  that  ?" 
he  will  fay.  The  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad. 
Who  is  that,  like  the  hart  of  the  defert,  in 
the  murmur  of  his  courfe  ?  His  eyes  look 
wildly  round  in  fearch  of  his  friend.     Con- 

*  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for 
his  great  exploits  in  Ireland.  He  was  fo  remarkable 
for  his  dexterity  in  handling  the  javelin,  that  when  ? 
good  markfman  is  defcribed,  it  haspafTed  into  a  pro- 
verb, in  the  north  of  Scotland,  He  is  unerring  as  ih 
arm  of  Conloch, 
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nal,  Ton  of  Colgar,  where  haft  thou  been, 
when  the  mighty  fell  ?  Did  the  feas  of 
Cogorma  roll  around  thee  ''  Was  the  wind 
of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  ?  The  mighty  have 
fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  wall  not  there. 
Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Morven's 
woody  land.  Fingal  will  be  fad,  and  the 
fons  of  the  defert  mourn  1" 

By  the  dark  rolling  m^aves  of  Lego  they 
raifed  the  hero's  tomb.  Luath  *,  at  a  dif- 
tance,  lies.  The  fong  of  bards  rofe  over 
the  dead. 

'*  Bleft  f  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo  ! 
Thou  wert  mighty  in  battle.  Thy  ftrength 
was  like  the  ftrength  of  a  ftream  :  thy 
fpeed  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in 
battle  was  terrible  :  the  fteps  of  death  were 
behind  thy  fword.  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  fon 
of  Semo,  car-borne  chief  of  Dunfcai !  Thou 
haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the  mighty, 
neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  fpear  of  the 
brave.     The  arrow  came,  like  the  fting  of 

*  It  was  of  old  the  cuflom  to  bury  the  favourite 
dog  near  the  mailer.  This  was  net  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  Scots,  for  wc  find  it  pradifed  by  many  other 
nations  in  their  ages  of  heroifm.  There  is  a  flone 
fhown  ftill  at  Dunfcai  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  to  which 
CuthuUin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath.  The 
{lone  goes  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

f  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cuthullin's 
tomb.  Every  ftanza  clofcs  with  fome  remarkable  title 
of  the  hero,  which  was  always  the  cufiom  in  funcru! 
elegies. 
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death  in  a  blafl: :  nor  did  the  feeble  hand, 
■which  drew  the  bow,  perceive  it.  Pe  ice 
to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the  ifle  of 
mifll" 

"  The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora: 
there  is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king 
mourns  in  his  youth.  He  does  not  behold 
thy  return.  The  found  of  thy  fliield  is 
eeafed  :  his  foes  are  gathering  round.  Soft 
be  thy  reft  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's 
wars !  Bragela  will  not  hope  for  thy  re- 
turn, OT  fee  thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her 
fteps  are  not  on  the  (liore  :  nor  her  ear 
open  to  the  voice  of  thy  rowers.  She  fits 
in  the  hall  of  Ihells.  She  fees  the  arms  of 
him  that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are  full 
of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 
Eieft  be  thy  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of  fliadj 
Tura  !" 
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Argument. 
Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  ex* 
pelled  Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feafl,  to 
all  his  heroes  ;  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and 
Aldo,  two  chiefs,  who  had  not  been  along  with 
him  in  his  expedition-  They  refented  his  negle(3; 
and  went  over  co  Erragon  king  of  Sora,  a  country 
of  Scandinavia,  the  declared  enemy  of  FingaL  The 
valour  of  Aldo  foon  gained  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  Sora:  and  Lorma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Er 
ragon  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  found  means  to 
cfcapc  with  her  and  come  to  Fingal,  who  rcfjded 
then  in  Selma  on  the  weftern  coaft.  Erragon  in- 
vaded Scotland,  and  was  flain  in  battle  by  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejeded  terms  o£ 
peace  offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo 
fell,  in  a  fingle  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival 
Erragon,  and  the  unfortunate  Loniia  afterwards 
died  of  grief. 


Son  of  the  diftant  land,  who  dwellell  in 
the  fecret  cell  !  do  I  hear  the  found  of  thj 
grove  ?  or  is  it  thy  voice  of  fongs  ?  The 
torrent  v\'as  loud  in  my  ear  ^  but  I  heard  a 
tuneful  voice-  DoH  thou  praife  the  chiefs 
l2 
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of  thy  land  :  or  the  fplrits  *  of  the  wind  ? 
But,  lonely  dweller  of  rocks  !  look  thou  on 
that  heathy  plain.  Thou  feeil  green  tombs, 
with  their  rank,  whirling  grafs  :  with  their 
Hones  of  moffy  heads.  'I'hou  feed  them, 
fon  of  the  rock,  but  OiTian's  eyes  have 
failed. 

A  raountain-ftream  comes  roaring  down, 
and  fends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill. 
Four  moffy  ftones,  in  the  midfl:  of  withered 
grafs,  rear  their  heads  on  the  top.  Two 
trees,  which  the  ftorms  have  bent,  fpread 
their  whiflHng  branches  around.  This  is 
thy  dwelling,  Erragon  f  j  this  thy  narrow 
houfe  :  the  found  of  thy  fliells  have  been 
long  forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  fhield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  king  of  (hips  !  ' 
chief  of  diilant  Sora  !  how  haft  thou  fallen 
on  our  mountains  r*  How  is  the  mighty 
low  ?  Son  of  the  fecret  cell  I  doft  thou  de- 
light in  fongs  ?  Hear  the  battle  of  Lora. 
The  found  of  its  fteel  is  long  fmce  paft.  So 
thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars  and  is 
no  more.  The  fun  returns  with  his  filent 
beams.  The  glittering  rocks,  and  green 
heads  of  the  mountains  fniile. 

•  Alluding  to  the  relig^ious  hymns  of  the  Ciildees. 

I  Krraeon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  fignihes  the  rage  of 
the  rinvcs  ;  probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by 
Onian  hiniU'lf ;  for  he  goes  by  the  name  of  Aunir 
in  traditioiv 


The  bay  of  Cona  recjcived  our  (liips  * 
from  Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  fneets 
hung  loofe  to  the  malls.  The  boiilerous 
winds  roared  behind  the  groves  of  Morven. 
The  horn  of  the  king  is  founded.  The  deer 
i^art  from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in 
the  woods.  The  feaft  of  the  hill  is  fpread. 
Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall 
of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes  were 
forgot  at  cur  feaft.  The  rage  of  their  bo- 
foms  burned.  They  roiled  their  red  eyes 
in  fecret.  The  figh  burfis  from  their 
breads.  They  were  feen  to  talk  together, 
and  to  throw  their  fpears  on  earth.  They 
were  two  dark  clouds  in  the  midfl:  of  our 
joy  ;  like  pillars  of  mift  on  the  fettled  fea. 
They  glitter  to  the  fun,  but  the  mariners 
fear  a  ftorm. 

"  Raife  my  white  fails,''  faid  Ma-ronnan, 
'*  raife  them  to  the  winds  of  the  w^eft.  Let 
us  ruih,  O  Aldo  !  through  the  foam  of  the 
northern  wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the 
feaft  :  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood. 
Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  ferve 
the  king  of  Sora.  His  countenance  is 
fierce.  War  darkens  around  his  fpear.  Let 
us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the  battles  of 
other  lands  .'" 

They  took  their  fwords,  their  fiiields  of 

~  This  was  at  Fingal's  return  from  his  war  againft 

Swaran, 

13 
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thongs.  They  rufhed  to  Lumar's  refound' 
ing  bay.  They  came  to  Sora's  haughty 
king,  the  chief  of  bounding  fteeds.  JErra- 
gon  had  returned  from  the  chafe.  His 
fpear  was  red  in  blood.  He  bent  his  dark 
face  to  the  ground,  and  whiflled  as  he 
went.  He  took  the  Grangers  to  his  feafts : 
they  fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards 
Sora's  lofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked 
the  fpcufe  of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling 
eyes  of  Lorma.  Her  yellow  hair  flies  on 
the  wind  of  ocean.  Her  white  bread 
heaves,  like  fnow  on  heath  -,  when  the  gentle 
winds  arife,  and  ilowly  move  it  in  the 
light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like  the  beam 
of  Sora'^s  fetting  fun.  Her  foft  heart  fighed. 
Tears  filled  her  eyes.  Her  white  arm  fup- 
|)orted  her  head.  Three  days  (lie  fat  within 
the  hall,  and  covered  her  grief  with  joy. 
On  the  fourth  (he  fled  with  the  hero,  along 
the  troubled  fea.  They  came  to  Cona's 
ihofly  tovv-ers,  to  Fingal  king  of  fpears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  !"  faid  Fin- 
gal rifing  in  wrath  :  ''  (hall  I  defend  thee 
from  the  rage  of  Sora's  injured  king  ?  who 
v/ill  now  receive  my  people  into  their 
halls  ?  Who  will  gl-\  e  the  feaft  of  ftrangers, 
fince  Aldo,  of  the  little  foul,  has  diQionour- 
ed  my  name  in  Sora  ?  Go  to  thy  hills,  thou 
feeble  hand  !  Go:  hide  thee  in  thy  caves. 
Mournful  is  the  battle  we  mull  fight,  with 
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Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of  the  noble 
Trenmor  I  When  will  Fingal  ceafe  to  fight  ? 
I  was  born  in  the  midft  of  battles  *,  and 
my  Heps  mufl  move  in  blood  to  the  tomb. 
But  my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my 
fteel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I 
behold  thy  tempefts,  O  Morven !  which 
will  overturn  my  halls  ;  v*'hen  my  children 
are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains  to 
dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble 
come,  but  they  will  not  know  my  tomb. 
My  renown  is  only  in  fong.  My  deeds 
(hall  be  as  a  dream  to  future  times  I" 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as 
the  Ilorms  round  the  ghofls  of  night  j  when 
he  calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and 
prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the 
llranger.  He  came  to  the  fhore  of  Ccnao 
He  fent  his  bard  to  the  king  ,  to  demand 
the  combat  of  thoufands  ;  or  the  land  of 
many  hills  !  Fingal  fat  in  his  hail  with  the 
friends  of  his  youth  around  him.  The 
young  heroes  were  at  the  chafe,  far  diftant 
in  the  defcrt.  The  grey -haired  chiefs 
talked  of  other  times  ;  of  the  a<3:ions  of 
their  youth  *,  when  the  aged  Nartmor  f 
came,  the  chief  of  flreamy  Lora. 

*  Comhal,  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  flain  in  bat" 
tie,  againft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that 
FingaJ  was  born  ;  to  that  he  may,  with  proprieJ^V 
be  laid  to  have  been  born  in  the  tnidji  of  battle:. 

t  Neart-mdr,  great Jirsvgth.    Lora,  «o/As 
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**  This  13  no  time,"  fald  Nartmor,  **  to 
hear  the  fongs  of  other  years:  Erragon 
frowns  on  the  coaft,  and  lifts  ten  thoufand 
fwords.  Gloomy  is  the  king  among  his 
chiefs  !  he  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  a- 
midft  the  meteors  of  night  ;  when  they 
fail  along  her  fkirts,  and  give  the  light  that 
has  failed  o'er  her  orb."  "  Come,"  faid 
Fingal,  "  from  thy  hall,  come  daughter  of 
my  love  :  come  from  t])y  hall,  Bofmina  *, 
maid  of  llreamy  Morven  !  Nartmor,  take 
the  rteeds  of  the  ftrangers.  Attend  the 
daughter  of  Fingal  !  Let  her  bid  the  king 
of  Sora  to  our  feall,  to  Selma's  fliaded  wall. 
Offer  him,  O  Bofmina  I  the  peace  of  he- 
roes, and  the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo. 
Our  youths  are  far  diitant.  Age  is  on  our 
trembling  hands  I" 

She  came  to  tlie  hoft  of  Erragon,  like  a 
beam  of  light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right 
hand  was  feen  a  fparkling  (hell.  In  her 
left  an  arrow  of  gold.  The  firil,  the  joy- 
ful mark  of  peace  !  The  latter,  the  fign  of 
war.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  prefencc 
as  a  rock,  before  the  fuJden  beams  of  the 
fun  ;  when  they  iffue  from  a  broken  cloud, 
divided  by  the  roaring  wind  ! 

"  Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,"  began  the 
mildly  blulhing  maid,  "  come  to  the  feall 

•  Bof  mhina,  fnft  and  tender  hand.  She  was  the 
youngeft  of  Fingal's  children. 
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of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma's  ftiaded  walls. 
Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O  warrior  !  Let 
the  dark  fvvord  reft  by  thy  fide.  Choofeft 
thou  the  wealth  of  kings  ?  Then  hear  the 
words  of  generous  Aldo.  He  gives  to 
Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  children  of 
the  rein  :  an  hundred  maids  from  diftant 
lands  J  an  hundred  hawks  with  tiuttering 
wing,  that  fly  acrofs  the  fky.  An  hun- 
dred ^  girdles  (hall  alfo  be  thine,  to  bind 
high-bofomed  maids.  The  friends  of  the 
births  of  heroes.  The  cure  of  the  fons  of 
toil.  Ten  ihells  ftudded  with  gems  fhall 
Ihine  in  Sora's  towers  :  the  bright  water 
trembles  on  their  liars,  and  feems  to  be 
fparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the 
kings  of  the  world  f ,  in  the  midft  of  their 
echoing  halli.  Thefe,  O  hero  !  fliall  be 
thine  J  or  thy  white-bofomed  fpoufe.  Lor- 
ma  ihall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy  halls  5 
though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo : 
Fingal  !  who  never  injured  a  hero,  though, 
his  arm  is  llrong  1" 

*  Sancflified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept 
in  many  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  they 
were  bound  about  women  in  labour,  and  were  fup- 
pofed  to  alieviate  their  pains,  and  to  accelerate  the 
birth.  They  were  impreffed  with  the  fevcral  mjf. 
tical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding  theni 
about  the  woman's  waift,  was  accompanied  with 
words  and  geftures  which  fliuwed  the  cultcm  t» 
have  come  originally  from  the  Druids. 

t  The  Roman  emptfors. 
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"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  I"  replied  the  king, 
"  tell  him,  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain. 
Let  Fiiigal  pour  his  fpoils  around  me.  Let 
him  bend  beneath  my  power.  Let  him 
give  me  the  fwords  of  his  fathers :  the 
lliields  of  other  times:  that  my  children 
may  behold  them  in  my  halls,  and  fay, 
**  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal."  '*  Ne- 
ver (liall  they  behold  thera  in  thy  halls  !'* 
faid  the  rifing  pride  of  the  maid.  '*  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  heroes,  who  never 
yielded  in  war.  King  of  echoing  Sora  ! 
the  ftorra  is  gathering  on  our  hills.  Doft 
thou  not  forefce  the  fall  of  thy  people,  fon 
of  the  diftant  land  ?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  filent  halls.  The 
king  beheld  her  down-caft  eyes.  He  rofe 
from  his  place  in  his  ftrength.  He  (hook 
his  aged  locks.  He  took  the  founding 
mail  of  Trenmor.  The  dark-brown  fliield 
of  his  fathers.  Darknefs  filled  Selma's 
hall,  when  he  ftretched  his  hand  to  his 
fpear :  the  ghofts  of  thoufands  were  near, 
and  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Ter- 
rible joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  he- 
roes. They  rufhed  to  meet  the  foe.  Their 
thoughts  are  on  the  deeds  of  other  yeais  : 
and  on  the  fame  that  rifes  from  death  ! 

Now  St  TrathaPs  ancient  tomb  the  dogs 
of  the  chafe  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that 
his  young  heroes  followed.  He  flopped  in 
the  midll  of  his  courfe.     Ofcar  appeared 
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the  firfl ;  then  Mornl's  fon,  and  Nemi's 
race.  Fercuth  *  (howed  his  gloomy  form. 
Dermid  fpread  his  dark  hair  on  wind.  Of- 
fian  came  the  laft.  I  hummed  the  fong 
of  other  times.  My  fpear  fupported  my 
fteps  over  the  little  ilrcams.  My  thoughts 
were  of  mighty  men.  Fingal  ftruck  his 
bofly  (hieldj  and  gave  the  difmal  fign  of 
war.  A  thoufand  fwords,  at  once  unfheath- 
ed,  gleam  on  the  waving  heath.  Three 
grey-hairsd  fons  of  fong  raife  the  tuneful 
mournful  voice.  Deep  and  dark  with  found- 
ing fteps,  we  rulh,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along  : 
like  the  fliower  of  a  ftorm,  when  it  pours 
on  a  narraw  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill.  The 
fun-beam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their 
waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rofe  in  the  hero's 
eyes  when  he  beheld  his  fons  in  war  :  when 
he  faw  us  amidft  the  lightning  of  fwords, 
mindful  of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Erra- 
gon  came  on,  in  his  flrength,  like  the  roar 
of  a  winter  ftream.  The  battle  falls  around 
his  ileps  :  death  dimly  ftalks  along  by  his 
fide  ! 

*«  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  "  like  the 
bounding   roe !    like    the   hart   of  echoing  • 
Cona  ?  His  fhield  glitters  on  his  fide.    The 

*  Fear-cuth,  the  fame  with  Fergus,  the  man  of 
the  v.'ord,  or  a  commander  of  an  ariaj", 
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clang  of  his  armour  is  mournful.  He  meets 
with  Erragon  in  the  llrife  !  Behold  the 
battle  of  the  chiefs !  It  is  like  the  con- 
tending of  ghofts  in  a  gloomy  ftorm.  But 
fallell  thou,  Ton  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white 
bofom  ftained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more  !"  The  king  took 
the  fpear  of  his  llrength.  He  wns  fad  for 
the  fall  of  Aldo.  He  bent  his  deathful 
eyes  on  the  foe  :  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of 
Sora.  Who  can  relate  the  fight  of  the 
chiefs  !*  The  mighty  ftranger  fell  I 

*'  Sons  of  Cona!"  Fingal  cried  aloud, 
"  flop  the  hand  of  death.  Mighty  was  he 
that  is  low.  Much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora! 
The  ftranger  will  come  towards  his  hall, 
and  wonder  why  it  is  fo  filent.  The  king 
is  fallen,  O  ftranger.  The  joy  of  his  houfe 
is  ceafed.  Liften  to  the  found  of  his  woods. 
Perhaps  his  ghoft  is  murmuring  there  ! 
But  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven,  beneath 
the  fword  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were 
the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raited 
the  fong  of  peace.  We  ftopped  our  uplift- 
ed fwords.  We  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We 
laid  Erragon  in  a  tomb.  I  raifed  the  voice 
of  grief.  The  clouds  of  night  came  rolling 
down.  The  ghoft  of  Erragon  appeared  to 
fome.  His  face  was  cloudy  and  dark  ;  an 
half-formed  figh  is  in  his  breaft.  "  Bleft 
be  thy  foul,  O  king  of  Sora  !  thine  ami  was 
terrible- in  war  I" 
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Lorma  fat  in  Aldo's  hall,  ^he  fat  at  the 
light  of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came 
down,  but  he  did  not  return.  The  foul  of 
Lorma  is  fad  !  *'  What  detains  thee,  hun- 
ter of  Cona  ?  Thou  didft  promife  to  re- 
turn. Has  the  deer  been  diilant  far  ?  Do 
the  dark  winds  figh,  round  thee,  on  the 
heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  who 
is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from  thy 
founding  hills,  O  my  bed  beloved  !" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate. 
She  liftens  to  the  ruilling  blaft.  She  thinks 
it  is  Aldo's  tread.  Joy  rifes  in  her  face  ! 
But  forraw  returns  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  ' 
on  the  moon.  "  Wilt  thou  not  return, 
my  love  ?  Let  me  behold  the  face  of  the 
hill.  The  moon  is  In  the  eaii  Calm  and 
bright  is  the  breafl:  of  the  lake  !  When 
fl^all  I  behold  his  dogs,  returning  from  the 
chafe  ?  When  fnall  1  hear  his  voice,  loud 
and  d'ftant  on  the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy 
founding  hills,  hunter  of  woody  Cona  !" 
His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  a 
watry  beam  of  feeble  light  :  when  the 
moon  ruilies  fudden  from  between  two 
cloud?,  and  the  midnight  fhower  i>  on  the 
field  !  She  followed  the  empty  form  over 
the  heath.  She  knew  that  her  hero  feU. 
I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on  the  wind, 
like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  when 
a!;  fighs  on  the  grafs  of  the  cave  ! 

She  came.     She  found  her  hero  !     Pier 
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voice  was  heard  no  more.  Silent  (he  rolled 
her  eyes.  She  was  pale,  and  wildly  fad  ! 
Few  were  her  days  on  Cona.  She  funk  in- 
to the  tomb.  Fingal  commanded  his  bards  j 
they  fung  over  the  death  of  Lorma.  The 
daughters  of  Morven  mourned  her,  for  one 
day  in  the  year,  when  the  dark  winds  of 
autumn  returned  ! 

Son  of  the  diftant  land  * !  Thou  dwelleft 
in  the  field  of  fame  !  O  let  thy  fong  arife, 
at  times,  in  praife  of  thofe  who  fell.  Let 
their  thin  ghofts  rejoice  around  thee  \  and 
the  foul  of  Lorma  come  on  a  feeble  beam-f  : 
when  thou  lieft  down  to  rell,  and  the 
moon  looks  into  thy  care.  Then  flialt  thou 
fee  her  lovely ;  but  the  tear  is  flill  on  her 
cheek ! 


♦  The  poet  adrefles  himfelf  to  the  Culdee. 

f  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the 
window  of  my  reft;  when  my  thoughts  are  of 
peace  ;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  paft.     FiNCAL,  E.  L 
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BOOK  I. 

Argument. 
Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  in 
Connaught,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  race  of 
the  Firbolg,  having  murdered  at  Tcmora,  the 
royal  palace,  Cormac  the  fon  of  Artho,  the  young 
king  of  Ireland,  ufurped  the  throne.  Cormac 
was  lineally  defcended  from  Conar  the  fon  o£ 
Trenmor,  the  great  grandfather  of  Fingal,  king; 
of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Scotland.  Fingal  refented  the  behaviour 
of  Cairbar,  and  refolved  to  pafs  over  into  Ireland 
with  an  army,  to  re-eftablim  the  royal  family  on, 
the  Irifli  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his  defigns 
coming  to  Cairbar,  he  affembled  fome  of  his  tribes 
in  Ulfter,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  bro- 
ther Cathmor  to  follow  him  fpeedily  with  an  ar- 
my from  Tcmora.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  af- 
fairs when  the  Caledonian  invaders  appeared  on 
the  coaft  of  Ulfter. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is 
reprefented  as  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army, 
when  one  of  his  fcouts  brought  him  news  of  the 
landing  of  Fingal.  He  aflembles  a  council  of  his 
chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of  Moma  haughtily  de- 
fpifes  the  enemy ;  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by 
Maithoj.  Cairbar,  after  hearing  their  debate,  or- 
K   2 
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ders  a  feaft  to  be  prepared,  to  which,  by  his  bard 
Olla,  he  invites  Ofcar  the  fen  of  Oflian;  refolvin^ 
to  pick  a  qiiari-l  ^vith  that  hero,  and  fo have  foinc 
pretext  for  killing  him.  Ol'car  came  to  the  feaft  ; 
■  the  quarrel  happened  ;  the  followers  of  both 
fought,  and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual 
■wounds.  The  noife  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's 
army.  The  king  came  on  to  the  relief  of  Ofcar, 
and  the  Irifh  fell  back  to  the  army  of  Cathmor, 
who  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lu- 
bar,  on  the  heath  of  Moilena.  Fingal,  after 
mourning  over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin  the 
chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  to  Morven, 
to  be  there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan, 
the  fon  of  Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder  of  Cormac.  I'illan,  the 
fon  of  Fingal,  is  fent  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
Cathniar  by  night,  which  concludes  the  adion  of 
the  firft  day.  The  fcene  of  this  book  is  a  plain, 
iiear  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rofe  on  the  borders 
of  the  heath  of  Moilena,  in  Uliler. 


The  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  in  light.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  day.  Trees 
fhake  their  duflcy  heads,  in  the  breeze. 
Grey  torrents  pour  their  noify  flream?.  Two 
green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  furround  a  nar- 
row plain.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  flream  is 
there.     On    its   banks    flood    Cairbar  f  of 

f  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  -was  defccnd- 
cd  lineally  from  I.athon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the 
full  colony  who  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The 
Cael  were  in  pofTefTion  of  the  northern  coail:  of  that 
kingdom,  and  the  firfl  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  of 
their  race.  Hence  arofe  thofc  differences  between 
the  two  nations,  which  terminated,  at  laft    in  thi; 
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Atha.  His  fpear  fupports  the  king :  the  red 
eye  of  his  fear  is  fad.  Cormac  rifes  in  his 
foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.  The 
grey  form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs. 
Blood  pours  from  his  airy  fide.  Cairbar 
thrice  threw  his  fpear  on  earth.  Thrice  he 
flroaked  his  beard.  His  fteps  are  fhort* 
He  often  (lops.  He  tofles  his  finewy  arms. 
He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defert,  varying  its 
form  to  every  blaft.  The  valleys  are  fad 
around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  iliower  ! 
The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul.  He 
took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eye 
to  Moi-lena.  The  fcouts  of  blue  ocean 
came.  They  came  with  fteps  of  fear,  and 
often  looked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  that 
the  mighty  were  near  !  He  called  his 
gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fleps  of  his  warriors  came. 
They  drew,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There 
Morlath  f  flood  with  darkened  face.  Hi- 
murder  of  Cormac,  and  the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar, 
lord  of  Atha,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 

f  Morlath,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidalla, 
mildly  looking  hero.  Cor- mar,  expert  atfea.  Malth- 
os,Jlo~u  to /peak.     Foldath,  generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  fi;rongly  marked,  makes  a 
great  figure  in  the  fcquel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce, 
uncomplying  charaiiter,  is  fuftained  throughout. 
He  feems,  from  a  palTage  in  the  fecond  book,  to  have 
been  Cairbar's  grcateft  confident,  and  to  have  had  a 
principal  hand  in  the  confpiracy  agamlt  Cormac 
king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  v/as  one  of  the  mofb 
coiifiderable  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg. 

^3 
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dilla's  long  hair  fighs  in  the  wind.  Red- 
haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls 
his  fide-long-lookin^  eyes.  Wild  is  the 
look  of  Malthos  from  beneath  two  fliaggy 
brows.  Foldath  ftands,  like  an  oozy  rock, 
that  covers  its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His 
fpear  is  like  Sllmora's  fir,  that  meets  the 
■wind  of  heaven.  His  fliield  is  marked 
with  the  flrokes  of  battle.  His  red  eye 
defpifes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  chiefs  furrounded  the  king  of  Erin, 
v.hen  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal*, 
from  ftreamy  iV^oi-lena.  His  eyes  hang 
forward  from  his  face.  His  lips  trembling, 
pale  ! 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ftand,""  he  fald, 
**  filent  as  the  grove  of  evening  r  Stand 
they,  like  a  filent  wood,  and  Fingal  on  the 
coaft  >  Fingal,  who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the 
king  of  llreamy  Morven  !"  *'  Hafl  thou 
feen  the  warrior  r'*  faid  Caiibar  with  a 
figh.  *'  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coall 
Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or  comes  the 
king  in  peace  ?"  "  In  peace  he  comes  not, 
king  of  Erin  I  I  have  feen  his  forward 
fpear  f .     It  is  a  meteor  of    death.      The 

*  M6r-annal, j?ro/;j-  heath  ;  a  very  proper  name 
for  a  ic<    ' 

f  Mor-annnl  here  alludes  to  the  particylar  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal's  fpear.  If  a  mar;  upon  his  fjrfk 
landing  in  a  flrange  country,  hept  the  point  of  his 
fpear  forward,  it  denoted  in  tho/e  days  th^it  he  c^mc 
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blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fteel.  He 
caine  firfl:  to  the  (hore,  flrong  in  the  grey 
hair  of  age.  Full  rofe  his  finewy  limbs,  as 
he  ftrode  in  his  might.  That  fword  is  by 
his  fide,  which  gives  no  fecond  f  wound. 
His  Ihield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon, 
afcending  through  a  ilorm.  Then  came 
Oflian,  king  of  fongs.  Then  Morni's  for, 
the  firft  of  men.  Connal  leaps  forward  on 
his  fpear.  Dermid  fpreads  his  dark-brown 
locks.  Fiilan  bends  his  bow,  the  young 
hunter  of  ftreamy  Moruth.  Eut  who  is 
that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  courfe 
of  a  ftream  !  It  is  the  fon  of  Offian,  bright 
between  his  locks  !  His  long  hair  falls  on 
his  back.  His  dark  brows  are  half  enclofed 
in  Heel.  His  fword  hangs  loofe  on  his 
fide.  His  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled 
from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of  high  Te- 
mora  I 

*'  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  faid  Fol- 
dath's  gloomy  wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  grey 
llrearas  of  thy  land,  fon  of  the  little  foul! 

in  a  hoftile  manner,  and  accordingly  he  was  treated 
as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it 
was  a  token  of  friendfliip,  and  he  was  immediately 
invited  to  the  feaft,  according  to  tiie  hofpitality  of 
the  time?. 

f  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by 
Luno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically 
called  x.h.t  fon  cf  Luno  :  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that 
it  killed  a  man  at  every  ftrpke ;  and  that  Fingal  ne- 
ve: ufed  it  but  in  times  of  the  greatefl  danger. 
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Have  not  I  feen  that  Ofcar  !  I  beheld  the 
chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the  mighty  in  dan- 
ger :  but  there  are  others  who  lift  the 
ipear.  Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave,  king 
of  Temora  of  Groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet 
him  in  his  flrength.  Let  me  flop  this 
mighty  fVream.  My  fpear  is  covered  with 
blood.  My  ihield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tu- 
ra!" 

"  Shall  Foldath  *  alone  meet  the  foe  r" 
replied  the  dark -browed  MalthoF.  "  Are 
they  not  on  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of 
many  ftreams  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs, 
who  vanquilhed  Swaran,  when  the  fons  of 
green  Erin  fled  ?  Shall  Foldath  meet  their 
braved  hero?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  ! 
take  the  llrength  of  the  people  !  and  let 
Malthos  come.  My  fword  is  red  with 
daughter,  but  who  has  heard  my  words f  ?" 

"  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla  J, 
"  let  not  Fingal  hear  your  words.    The  foe 

•  The  oppofite  characters  of  Foldath  and  Mal- 
thos are  ftrongly  marked  in  fubfequent  parrs  of  the 
poem.  They  appear  always  in  oppoiition.  The 
feuds  between  their  familif  s,  which  were  the  fource 
of  their  hatred  to  one  another,  are  mentioned  in 
other  poems. 

f  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting?  He  in- 
tended the  expreffion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-praife 
of  Foldath. 

\  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fmall  diftrici 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beauty  of 
his  perfon,  his  eloquence  and  genius  for  poetry  arc 
afterwards  mentioned. 
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might  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the 
land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors  !  Ye  are 
terapefls  in  war.  Ye  are  like  ftorms,  which 
meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn 
the  woods.  But  let  us  move  in  our  ftrength, 
flow  as  a  gathered  cloud  !  Then  fhall  the 
mighty  tremble  j  the  fpear  (hall  fall  from 
the  hand  of  the  valiant.  We  fee  the  cloud 
of  death,  they  will  fay,  while  fhadows  fly 
over  their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his 
age.  He  fhall  behold  his  flying  fame.  The 
fleps  of  his  chiefs  will  ccafe  in  Morven.j 
The  mofs  of  years  fhall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence, 
like  the  cloud  of  a  (hower  :  it  flands  dark 
on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fide. 
The  valley  gleams  with  heaven's  flame  j 
the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood 
the  filent  king  of  Temora  j  at  length  his 
words  broke  forth.  "  Spread  the  feafi  on 
Moi-lena.  Let  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
Thou  red-haired  Olla,  take  the  harp  of  the 
king.  Go  to  Ofcar  chief  of  fwords.  Bid 
Olcar  to  our  joy.  To-day  we  feaft  and 
hear  the  fong:  to-morrow  break  the  fpears  ! 
Tell  him  that  I  have  raifed  the  tomb  of 
Cathol  *  5  that  bards  gave  his  friend  to  the 

*  Cathol  the  foti  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was 
rnufdered  by  Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Cormac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to  the 
".uar  of  Inis-thono,  where  they  contradled  a  great 
incndfliip  for  one  another.     Ofcar,  immediately  af- 
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winds.  Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  of 
his  fame,  at  the  ftream  of  refounding  Ca- 
run  f .  Cathmor  X  niy  brother  is  not  here.  ; 
Pie  is  not  here  with  his  thoufands,  and  our  • 
arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  ftrife 
at  the  feafl  !  His  foul  is  bright  as  that  fun  ! 
But  Cairbar  muft  fight  with  Ofcar,  chiefs 
of  woody  Temora!  His  words  for  Cathol 

ter  the  death  of  Cathol,  had  fent  a  formal  challenge 
to  Cairbar,  ■which  he  prutiently  declined,  but  con- 
ceived a  fecret  hatred  againfl  Ofcar,  and  had  be- 
forehand contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feaft,  to  which 
he  here  invites  him. 

f  He  alludes  ro  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againfl  Caros, 
king  ofJJjips;  who  is  (uppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
Caraufius  the  ufurper. 

X  Cathmor,  great  in  battle,  the  fon  of  Borbar- 
duthul,  and  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  had, 
before  the  infurrecflion  of  the  Firbolg,  paffed  over 
into  Inis-huna,  fupoofed  to  be  a  part  of  South  Bri. 
tain,  to  affift  Conraor,  king  of  that  place,  againft 
his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fnccefsful  in  the  war, 
but,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Conmor  was  either  killed, 
or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar,  upon  intelligence 
of  the  defigns  of  Fingal  to  dethrone  him,  had  dif- 
patched  a  meflenger  for  Cathmor,  who  returned  in- 
to Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
poem. 

Cairbar  here  tnkes  advantage  of  his  brother's  ab- 
fence,  to  perpetrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againft 
Ofcar  ;  for  the  noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been 
prefent,  would  not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that 
hofpitality,  for  which  he  was  fo  renowned  himfelf, 
to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form  a  contrail  :  we 
do  not  deteft  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar  more  than 
we  admire  the  difmterefted  and  generous  mind  of 
Cathmor. 
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were  many  :  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns. 
He  fliall  fall  on  Moi-lena.  My  fame  (hall 
rife  in  blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy. 
They  fpread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feaft  of 
fliells  is  prepared.  The  fongs  of  bards  arife. 
The  chiefs    of   Selma    heard   their   joy  f , 

f  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cair- 
bar's  camp.  The  chara(^^cr  given  of  Cathmor  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  tiraej.  Some,  through  oftentation, 
were  holpltable  ;  and  others  fell  naturally  into  a 
cuftom  handed  down  from  their  anceflors.  But 
what  marks  ftrongly  the  charaifler  of  Cathmor,  is 
his  averlion  to  pruile  ;  for  he  is  reprefented  to  dwell 
in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefts;  which 
is  ftill  a  higher  de^^ree  of  generofity  than  that  of 
Axylus  in  Homer  :  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but 
the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table, 
have  heard  with  pleafure  the  praife  bellowed  on 
him  by  the  people  he  entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a 
greater  length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even 
infamous,  for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to 
have  the  door  of  his  houfe  ihut  at  a.l,  lest,  as  the 
bards  exprefs  'it,    the  stranger   should    comk 

AND  BEHOLD  HIS  CONTRACTED  SOUL.   Some  of  thc 

chiefs  were  pollVlTed  of  this  hofpltable  difpofition  to 
an  extravagant  degree  ;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  up- 
on a  private  account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it 
in  their  eulogiums.  Cean  ida*  na  dai\  or  the  point 
to  ivhich  all  the  roads  of  the  grangers  lead,  was  an 
invariable  epithet  given  by  them  to  the  chiefs ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  diftinguilhed  the  inhofpitable  by 
the  title  of  the  cloud  luhich  the Jlrangers JJjun.  This 
laft  however  was  fo  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  old 
pcems  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one  maa 
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Wt:  thought  that  mighty  Cathmor  came. 
Cathmor  the  friend  of  ftrangers  !  the  bro- 
ther of  led-haired  Calrbar.  Their  fouls 
were  not  the  fame.  The  light  of  heaven 
was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathrnor.  His  towers 
rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  5  feven  paths  led 
to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  flood  on  the 
paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the  feafl  ! 
But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to  fliun 
the  voice  of  praife  1 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went 
to  Cairbar's  feafl.  Three  hundred  warriurs 
llrode  along  Moi-lena  of  the  llreams.  The 
grey  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath  :  Their 
howling  reached  afar.  Fingal  faw  the  de- 
parting hero.  The  foul  of  the  king  was 
lad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy  thoughts, 
amid  the  feafl  of  fliells.  My  fon  railed 
high  the  fpear  of  Curmac.  An  hundred 
bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar  con- 
cealed, with  fmiles,  the  death  that  was  dark 
in  his  foul.  The  feafl  is  fpread.  The 
ihells  refound.  Joy  brightens  the  face  of 
the  hofl.  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam 
of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head 
in  a  florm  ! 

Calrbar  rifes  in  his  arms.     Darknefs  ga 
thers    on   his  brow.     The   hundred   harp 

branded  with  this  ignominious  appellation  ;  2nd 
that,  perhaps,  only  founded  upon  a  private  quarrel, 
wl}ich  lubfilled  between  him  i.nd  the  patron  ol"  the 
bard  who  wrote  the  i5oeni. 
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ceafe  at  once.  The  clang  *  of  fliields  is 
heard.  Far  diftant  on  the  heath  011a  raifed 
a  fong  of  woe.  My  fon  knew  the  fign  of 
death  j  and  rifing  feized  his  fpear.  *'  Of- 
car,"  laid  the  dark -red  Cairbar,  "  I  behold 
the  fpear  f  of  Erin.  The  fpear  of  Temora  X 
glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody  Morven  ! 
It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  ||  kings. 
The  death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon 
of  Oflian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar  !" 

*'  Shall  I  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  '*  the  gift 
of  Erin's  injured  king  :  the  gift  of  fair- 
haired  Cormac,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his 
foes  ?  I  came  to  Cormac 's  halls  of  joy, 
when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladneis 
rofe  in  the   face   of  youth.     He   gave  the 

*  "When  a  chief  was  determiBed  to  kill  a  perfcm 
already  in  his  power,  it  was  ufual  to  fignify  that  his 
death  was  intended,  by  the  found  of  a  fliield  ftruck 
with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear;  at  the  fame  time 
that  a  bard  at  a  diflance  raifed  the  death  fo7ig. 

\  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Ar'.h,  had  given  the  fpear, 
which  is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Of- 
car, when  he  came  to  congratulate  him  upon  Swa- 
ran's  being  expelled  from  Ireland. 

X  Ti'  mori',  the  houfe  of  the  great  kvig,  the 
name  of  the  royal  paiace  of  the  lupreme  kings  of 
Ireland. 

II  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is 
only  intended  to  exprefs  a  great  many.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  hyperbolical  phraies  of  bards  that  gave 
the  firft  hint  to  the  Irifn  Senachies  to  place  the  ori- 
gin of  their  monarchy  in  fo  remote  a  period  as  they 
have  done. 

VoLIL  L 
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fpear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to 
the  feeble  :  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul. 
The  darknefs  of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to 
me  :  nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flame  of  death. 
Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  fhield  ?  Tremble  I 
at  Olla's  fong  ?  No:  Cairbar,  frighten  the 
feeble-,   Ofcar  is  a  rock  !" 

"  Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear  ?"  re- 
plied the  riiing  pride  of  Cairbar.  •  *'  Are 
thy  words  fo  mighty,  becaufe  Fingal  is 
near  ?  Fingal  with  aged  locks,  from  Mor- 
ven^s  hundred  groves  !  He  has  fought  with 
little  men.  But  he  mufl:  vanlfh  before 
Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mill  before 
the  winds  of  Atha  *  1"  "  Were  he  who 
fough'»  with  little  men,  near  Atha's  haughty 
chief:  Atha's  chief  would  yield  green  Eriu 
to  avoid  his  rage  I  Speak  not  of  the  mighty, 
O  Cairbar  I  Turn  thy  fword  on  me.  Our 
ftrength  is  equal :  but  Fingal  is  renowned  ! 
the  firfl  of  mortal  men  I" 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs. 
Their  crowding  fleps  are  heard  around. 
Their  eyes  roll  in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords 
are  half  unsheathed.  Red-haired  OUa  raifed 
the  fong  of  battle.  The  trembling  joy  of 
Ofcar's  foul  arofe  :  the  wonted  joy  of  his 
foul,  when  Fingal's  horn  was  heard.  Dark 
as   the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before  the 

*  Athz,  y?jalloiv  riv^r:  the  name  of  Cairbar's 
feat  ia  Conaaiight. 
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riling  winds,  when  It  bends  its  head  near  the 
coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar  ! 

Daughter  of  Tofcar  *  !  why  that  tear  ? 
He  is  not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths 
of  his  arm  before  ray  hero  fell ! 

Behold  they  fall  before  my  Ton,  like 
groves  in  the  defert ;  when  an  angry  ghoit 
nifhes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green 
heads  in  his  hand  !  Morlath  falls.  Maron- 
nan  dies.  Conachar  trerablss  in  his  blood  ! 
Cairbar  (brinks  before  Ofcar's  fword  !  He 
creeps  in  darknefs  behind  a  ftone.  He  lifts 
the  fpear  in  fecret  ^  he  pierces  my  Ofcar's 
fide  !  He  falls  forward  on  his  (hield  :  his 
knee  fullaius  the  chief.  But  ftill  his  fpear 
is  in  his  hand.    See  gloomy  Cairbar  f  falls! 

*  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom  is 
addrefled  that  part  of  the  poem  which  related  to 
the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover. 

f  The  Irifli  hiftorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  fay  he 
was  killed  in  battle  againfl  Ofcar  the  fon  of  OlTian, 
but  deny  that  he  fell  by  his  hand. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Irifh  bards  dif- 
guife,  in  fome  meafure,  this  part  of  their  hillory. 
An  IriQi  poem  on  this  fubjedl,  which,  undoubtedly, 
■was  the  fource  of  their  information  concerning  the 
battle  of  Gabhra,  where  Cairbar  fell,  is  juft  now  in 
my  hands.  As  a  tranflation  of  the  poem  (which, 
though  evidently  no  very  ancient  compofition,  does 
not  want  poetical  merit)  would  extend  this  note  to 
too  great  a  length,  I  fliall  only  give  the  ftory  of  it 
in  brief,  with  fome  extradls  from  the  original  Irifli. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  lri(h  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feait, 

L  2 
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The  fleel  pierced  his  forehead,  and  divided 
his  red  hair  behind.     He  lay,  like  a  fhat- 

at  Temora,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A  difpute 
arofe  between  the  two  heroes  concerning  the  ex- 
change of  fpears,  which  was  ufuaily  made  between 
the  guefts  and  their  hoft  upon  fuch  occafions.  In 
the  courfe  of  their  altercation,  Cairbar  faid,  in  a 
boaftful  manner,  that  he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of 
Albion,  and  carry  the  fpoils  of  i:  into  Ireland,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ori- 
ginal words  are, 

Briathar  buan  fin  ;  Brlathar  buan 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 
Gu  tuga'  fe  fealg,  agus  creach 
A  h'  Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach. 

Ofcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would 
carry  into  Albion  the  fpoils  of  the  five  provinces  of 
Ireland,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Cairbar. 

Briathar  eile  an  aghai'  fin 

A  bheirea'  an  t'  Ofcar,  og,  calma 

Gj'n  tugadh  fealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'  Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  &c. 

Ofcar,  in  confequence  of  his  threats,  began  to  lay 
wafte  Ireland  ;  but,  as  he  returned  with  the  fpoil 
into  Uli'ter,  through  the  narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra 
{Cao.'l  gklen  Gbabbra')  he  was  met  by  Cairbar,  and 
a  battle  enfued,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell  by 
mutual  wounds.  The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  lift 
of  the  followers  of  Ofcar,  as  they  marched  to  battle. 
They  appear  to  have  been  five  hundred  in  number, 
commanded,  as  the  poet  expreffes  it,  hy  f^ve  heroes 
of  the  blood  of  bi?igs.  This  poem  mentions  Fingal, 
as  arriving  from  Scotland  before  Ofcar  died  of  his 
wounds. 
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tered  rock,  which  Cromla  fliakes  from  its 
fliaggy  fide  ;  when  the  green-vallled  Erin 
fhak.es  its  mountains,  from  fea  to  fea  ! 

But  never  more  (hall  Ofcar  rife  !  He 
leans  on  his  boffy  fhield.  His  fpear  is  in 
his  terrible  hand.  Erin's  fons  ftand  diftant 
and  dark.  Their  fliouts  arife,  like  crowded 
flrearas.  Moi-lena  echoes  wide.  Fingal 
heard  the  found.  He  took  the  fpear  of 
Selma.  His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the 
heath.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  woe.  "  I 
hear  the  noife  of  war.  Young  Ofcar  Is  a- 
lone.  Rife,  fons  of  Morven :  join  the  hero's 
fword  !" 

OiTian  rufhed  along  the  heath.  Fillan 
bounded  over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  ftrode  in 
his  ftrength.  The  light  of  his  fliield  is 
terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin  faw  it  far  dif- 
tant. They  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They 
knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe  '. 
and  they  forefaw  their  death.  We  firft  ar- 
rived. We  fought.  Erin's  chiefs  withflood 
our  rage.  But  when  the  king  came,  in  the 
found  of  his  courfe,  what  heart  of  fleel 
could  ftand  !  Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena. 
X)eath  purfued  their  flight.  We  faw  Ofcar 
on  his  (hield.  We  faw  his  blood  around. 
Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each  turned 
his  back  and  wept.  The  kingftrove  to  hide 
his  tears.  His  grey  beard  whiftled  in  the 
wind.  He  bends  his  head  above  the  chief. 
His  words  are  mixed  with  flghs. 
L  3 
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*'  Art  thou  fallen,  O  Ofcar  !  in  the  midfl 
of  thy  courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats 
over  thee  !  He  fees  thy  coming  wars  !  The 
wars  which  ought  to  come  he  fees  !  They 
are  cut  off  from  thy  fame  !  When  (hall 
joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  fhall  grief  de- 
part from  Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  de- 
grees :  Fingal  is  the  laft  of  his  race.  My 
fame  begins  to  pafs  away.  Mine  age  will 
be  without  friends.  I  (hall  fit  a  grey  cloud 
in  my  hall.  I  fhall  not  hear  the  return  of 
a  Ton,  in  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  he- 
roes of  Morven  !  never  more  (hall  Ofcar 
rife!" 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal  !  Dear  was 
the  hero  to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to 
battle,  and  the  foes  vanilhed.  He  return- 
ed in  peace,  amidft  their  joy.  No  father 
mourned  his  fon  ilain  in  youth  :  no  brother 
his  brother  of  love.  They  fell,  without 
tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low  ! 
Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet :  gloomy 
-Luath  is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to 
the  chafe  j  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  de- 
fert! 

When  Ofcar  faW  his  friends  around,  his 
heaving  bread  arofe.  "  The  groani,"  he 
faid,  "  of  aged  chiefs :  The  howling  of  my 
dogs :  The    fudden    burfls   of  the    fong  of 

*  Bran  was  ore  of  Fingal's  dogs.  Bran  fignifies 
a  mountain Jtrearfi. 
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grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul, 
that  never  melted  before.  It  was  like  the 
fieel  of  my  fword.  Ofl'ian,  carry  ine  to 
my  hills  !  Raife  the  ft  ones  of  my  renown. 
Place  the  horn  of  a  deer :  place  my 
fword  by  my  fide.  The  torrent  hereafter 
may  raife  the  earth  :  the  hunter  may  find 
the  fteel  and  fay,  "  This  has  been  Ofcar's 
fword,  tfec  pride  of  other  years  I"  "  Fai- 
led thou,  foii  of  my  fame  !  (hall  I  never 
fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of  their 
fons ;  fhall  1  not  hear  of  thee  ?  The  mofs  is 
on  thy  four  grey  Rones.  The  mournful  wind 
is  there.  The  battle  (liall  be  fought  with- 
out thee.  Thou  flialt  not  purfue  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns 
from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands  j  ''  I 
have  feen  a  tomb,"  he  will  fay,  "  by  the 
roaring  ftream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a 
chief.  He  fell  by  car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firft 
of  mortal  men,"  I,  perhaps,  ftiall  hear  his 
voice.  A  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my 
foul." 

Night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow, 
and  morning  returned  in  the  fliadow  of 
grief.  Our  chiefs  vv-ould  have  flood,  like 
cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi-lena,  and  have 
forgot  the  war ;  did  not  the  king  difperfe 
his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The 
chiefs,  as  new  awakened  from  dreams,  lift 
up  their  heads  around. 
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"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  fliall  we  weep  ? 
Plow  long  pour  in  Erin  our  tears  ?  The 
mighty  will  not  return.  Ofcar  (liall  not 
rife  in  his  ftrength.  The  valiant  muft  fall 
in  tlieir  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on 
their  hills.  Where  are  our  fathers,  O  war- 
riors I  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ?  They 
have  fet  like  flars  that  have  (hone.  We 
only  hear  the  found  of  their  praife;^  But 
they  were  renowned  in  their  years :  the 
terror  of  other  limes.  Thus  fliall  we  pafs 
away,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us 
be  renowned  when  we  may  •,  and  leave  our 
fame  behind  us,  like  the  laft  beams  of  the 
inn,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft. 
The  traveller  mourns  his  abfence,  think- 
ing of  the  flame  of  his  beams.  Ullin,  my 
aged  bard  I  take  thou  the  fliip  of  the  king. 
Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma  of  harps.  Let  the 
daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  muft  fight 
in  Erin,  for  the  race  of  fallen  Corraac. 
The  days  of  my  years  begin  to  fail.  I 
feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  My  fathers 
bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive  their 
grey-haii'd  fon.  But  before  I  go  hence, 
cne  beam  of  fame  fliall  rife.  My  days  fliall 
end,  as  my  years  begun,  in  fame.  My  life 
fliall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to  bards  of 
other  times  I" 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  falls.  The  wind 
of  the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on 
the   waves   toward  Selma.     I  remained  in 
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my  grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. 
The  fealt  Is  fpread  on  Moi-lena.  An  hun- 
dred heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
No  fong  is  ralfed  over  the  chief.  His  foul 
had  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards  re- 
membered the  fall  of  Cormac  !  what  could 
they  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  ? 

Night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of 
an  hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath 
a  tree.  Old  Althan  *  flood  in  the  midft. 
He  told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan 
the  fon  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of  car- 
borne  Cuthullin.  He  dwelt  with  Cormac 
in  windy  Temora,  when  Semo's  fon  fell  at 
Lego's  ftrcam.  The  tale  of  Althan  was 
mournful.  The  tear  was  in  his  eye,  when 
he  fpoke. 

f  "  The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Do- 
ra X»  Grey  evening  began  to  defcend.  Te- 
mora's  woods  ftiook  with  the  blaft  of  the 
unconflant  wind.  A  cloud  gathered  in  the 
weft.  A  red  ftar  looked  from  behind  its 
edge.     I  flood  in  the  wood  alone.     I  faw  a 

*  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief 
bard  of  Arth  king  ef  Ireland.  After  the  death  of 
Arth,  Althan  attended  his  Ion  Cormac,  and  was 
prefent  at  h:s  death.  He  had  made  his  efcape  from 
Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  Cathmor,  and  comin;:^  to 
Fingal,  related,  as  here,  the  death  of  his  mailer 
Cormac. 

t  Althan  fpeaks. 

t  Doira,  the  nvcody  fide  of  a  fnojintain  ;  it  isljere 
a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Temora. 
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ghofl  on  the  darkening  air  !  His  (Irlde  ex- 
tended from  hill  to  hill.  His  ihield  was 
dim  on  his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo. 
I  knew  the  warrior's  face.  But  he  paffed 
away  in  his  blafl;  j  and  all  was  dark  around  ! 
My  foul  was  fad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of 
fhells.  A  thoufand  lights  arofe.  The  hun- 
dred bards  had  flrung  the  harp.  Cormac 
flood  in  the  midd,  like  the  morning  flar, 
when  it  rejoices  on  the  eallern  hill,  and  its 
young  beams  are  bathed  in  (bowers.  Bright 
and  filent  is  its  progrefs  aloft,  but  the  cloud 
that  (hall  hide  it,  is  near  !  The  fword  of 
Artho  *  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  He 
looked  with  joy  on  its  poli(hed  finds :  thrice 
he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  fail- 
ed 5  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his 
Ihoulders  I  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I 
mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he 
was  foon  to  fet  !'' 

*'  Althan  I"  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  *'  didft 
thou  behold  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword 
of  the  king ',  furely  his  arm  was  ftrong. 
O  that  I  were  like  hira  in  battle,  when  the 
rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  !  then  would  I  have 
met  with  Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  fon  of 
Cantchi  !  But  years  may  come  on,  O  Al- 
than !  and  my  arm  be  ftrong.  Haft  thou 
heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  ruler  of  high  Te- 

*  Arth,  or  ArUio,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of 
Ireland. 
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mora  ?  He  might  have  returned  with  his 
fame.  He  promifed  to  return  to-night. 
My  bards  wait  him  with  fon^s.  My  feaft 
is  fpread  in  the  hail  of  kings."' 

I  heard  Corraac  in  filence.  My  tears 
began  to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged 
locks.  The  king  perceived  my  grief.  ''  Son 
of  Conachar  I"  he  faid,  "  is  the  fon  of  Se- 
mo  *  low  ?  Why  burib  the  figh  in  fecret  ? 
Why  defcends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the  car- 
borne  Torlath  ?  Comes  the  found  of  red- 
Laired  Cairbar  ?  They  come  !  for  I  behold 
thy  grief.  MoiTy  Tura's  chief  is  low  I 
Shall  I  not  rufh  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot 
lift  the  fpear  I  O  had  mine  arm  the  (Irength 
of  CuthuUin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly  j  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed  ,  and 
the  deeds  of  other  times  !" 

He  took  his  bow.  I'he  tears  flow  down 
from  both  his  fparkling  eyes.  Grief  fad- 
dens  round.  The  bards  bend  forward  from 
their  hundred  harps.  The  lone  blafl:  touched 
their  trembling  firings.  The  found  f  is  fad 
and  low  1   A  voice  is  heard  at  a  diflance,  as 

*  CuthuUin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura  from  a 
caftle  of  that  name  on  the  coa'l  of  Ulfter,  where  he 
divelt,  before  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  in  the  minoricy  of  Cormac. 

f  That  prophetic  ibund,  mentioned  in  other 
poems,  which  the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before 
the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is 
here  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Cormac,  whi  .li,  foon 
after  foUo^vcd. 
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of  one  in  grief.  It  was  Carrll  of  other 
times,  who  came  from  dark  Slimora  *.  He 
told  of  the  fall  of  CuthuUin.  He  told  of 
his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  fcat- 
tered  round  his  tomb.  Their  arms  lay  on 
the  ground.  They  had  forgot  the  war,  for 
he,  their  fire,  was  feen  no  more! 

"  But  who,''  faid  the  foft-volced  Car- 
rll, **  who  come  like  bounding  roes  ? 
'I'heir  flature  is  like  young  trees  In  the 
valley,  growing  in  a  fliower !  Soft  and 
ruddy  are  their  cheeks  !  Fearlefs  fouls  look 
forth  from  the  eyes  !  Who  but  the  fons  of 
Ufnoth  t,  chief  of  ftreamy  Etha  ?  The 
people  rife  on  every  fide,  like  the  ftrength 
of  an  half-extinguiflied  fire,  when  the  winds 

*  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cu- 
thuUin was  killed. 

f  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  cliftri<fl  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Scotland,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos, 
and  Ardan,  by  Sliilama  the  filter  of  Cuthullin  The 
three  brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to 
Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arnis  un- 
der their  uncle,  whofe  military  fame  was  very  great 
in  that  kingdom.  They  had  juft  arrived  in  Ulfter 
when  the  news  of  CuthuUin's  death  arrived.  Na- 
thos, the  eldeft  of  the  three  brothers,  took  the  com- 
mand of  CuthuUin's  army,  and  made  head  againft 
Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  having,  at  laft, 
murdered  young  king  Cormac  at  Temora,  the  army 
of  Nathos  ihifted  fides,  and  the  brothers  were  oblig- 
ed to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  t»  pafs  over  into 
Scotland.  The  fequel  of  their  mournful  ftory  is  re- 
lated, at  large,  in  the  poem  of  Darthula. 
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come,  fudden,  from  the  defert,  on  their 
ruftling  wings.  Sudden  glows  the  dark 
brow  of  the  hill  ;  the  palTing  mariner  lags, 
on  his  winds.  The  found  of  Caithbat's* 
fhleld  was  heard.  The  warriors  faw  Cuth- 
ullin  f  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fparkiing 
eyes  !  his  ileps  were  fuch  on  heath  ! 
Battles  are  fought  at  Lego.  The  fword  of 
Nathos  prevails.  Soon  Ihalt  thou  behold 
him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of 
groves  1" 

"  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief!"  replied 
the  blue-eyed  king.  "  But  my  foul  is  fad 
for  Cuthuilin.  His  voice  was  pleafant  in 
mine  ear.  Often  have  we  moved,  on  Dora, 
to  the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown  hinds. 
His  bow  was  unerring  on  the  hills.  He 
fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds 
of  my  fathers.  I  felt  my  rifing  joy.  But 
fit  thou  at  the  feaft,  O  Carril  I  1  have  often 
heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  praife  of  Cuth- 
uilin.    Sing  of  Nathos  of  EthaJ  I" 

Day  rofe  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams 
of  the  eaft.  Crathin  came  to  the  hall,  the 
fon  of  old  Gellama  |j.  ''I  behold,''  he  faid, 

•  Caithbait  was  grandfather  to, Cuthuilin ;  and 
his  fiiield  was  made  ufe  of  to  alann  his  polterity  to 
■  the  battles  of  the  family. 

I  That  is,  they  faw  a  manifeft  likenefs  between 
the  perion  of  Nathos  and  Cuthuilin.  ,_  ^ 

X  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnoth. 

jj   Geal-Iamha,  white  handed. 

Vol.  11.  M 
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*'  a  cloud  'n\  the  defert,  king  of  Erin!  a 
cloud  it  feemed  at  firfl,  but  now  a  crowd  of 
jnen !  One  Itrides  before  them  in  his 
strength.  His  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His 
ihield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  eart.  His 
ipear  is  in  his  hand."  **  Call  liim  to  the 
feaft  of  Temora,"  replied  the  brightening 
king.  "  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers, 
fon  of  generous  Gellama  !  It  is  perhaps  the 
chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  all  his  renown. 
Hail,  mighty  *  ftranger  !  art  thou  of  the 
friends  of  Cormac  ?  But  Carril,  he  is  dark, 
and  unlovely.  He  draws  his  fword.  In 
that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times  ol 
old  r" 

"  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  I"  faid 
Carril.  "  It  is  Cairbar  thy  foe.  Why 
comeft  thou  in  thy  arms  to  Temora  ?  chiei 
of  the  gloomy  brow.  Let  not  thy  fword  rife 
agalnft  Cormac  !  Whither  doft  thou  turn 
thy  fpeed  r"  He  palled  on  in  darknefs.  He 
ielzed  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  fore- 
faw  his  death  j  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. 
*'  Retire,  thou  chief  of  Atha!  Nathos  comes 
■with  war.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall, 
for  his  arm  is  weak."  The  fword  entered 
the  fide  of  the  king.  He  fell  in  the  halls 
of  his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  duiL 
His  blood  ii  fmoking  round. 

*  From  this  exprefiion,  we  underfland  that  Cair- 
bar h:K\  entered  the  palact  of  Temora,  m  the  midft 
of  Corxnac's  fpeech. 
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"  Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  hails  *  ?"  faid 
Carril.  "  O  fon  of  noble  Artho  !  The  (hield 
of  Cuthullin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  fpear 
of  thy  father.  Mournful  are  the  mountains 
of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low  ! 
Blelf  be  thy  foul,  O  Corniac  I  Thou  art 
darkened  in  thy  youth." 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar. 
He  clofed  f  us  in  the  midll  of  darknefs. 
He  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the 
bards  J,  though  his  foul  was  dark.  Long 
■we  pined  alone  !  At  length  the  noble  Cath- 
mor  §  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the 
cave.  He  turned -the  eye  of  his  wrath  oa 
Cairbar. 

**  Brother  of  Cathmor,"  he  faid,  *'  how 
long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is 
a  rock.  Thy  thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody  ! 
But  thou  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor  5  and 

*  Althan  fpeaks. 

f  That  is,  himfelf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterward9 
appears. 

\  The  perfons  of  the  hards  were  fo  facred,  that 
even  he  who  had  juft  murdered  his  fovereign,  feared 
to  kill  them. 

§  Cathmor  appears  the  farae  difinterefted  hero  up= 
on  every  occaiion.  His  humanity  and  generofity 
were  unparalleled  :  in  fliort,  he  had  no  fault,  but 
too  much  attachment  to  fo  bad  a  brother  as  Caivbar, 
His  fami^  connection  with  Cairbar  prevails,  as  he 
espreites  it,  over  every  other  contideration,  and 
makes  him  engage  in  a  v.-ar  of  which  he  does  not 
approve. 

M  a 
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Catlimor  {hall  flilne  In  tliy  vtzx.  But  my 
foul  is  not  like  thine  :  thou  feeble  hand  in 
fight  !  The  light  of  my  bolom  is  ilained 
with  thy  deeds.  Bards  will  not  fing  of  my 
renown  :  They  may  fay,  "  Cathmor  was 
brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar." 
Thy  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence.  My 
fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar  !  loofe 
the  bards.  They  are  the  fons  of  future 
times.  Their  voice  fliall  be  heard  in  other 
years  •,  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have  fail- 
ed. We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the 
chief.  We  faw  him  in  his  ftrength.  He 
was  like  thy  youth,  O  f'ingal !  when  thou 
firft  didft  lift  the  fpear.  His  face  was  like 
the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright.  No 
darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he 
came  with  his  thoufands  to  aid  the  red-hair- 
ed Cairbar.  Now  he  comes  to  revenge  his 
death,  O  king  of  woody  Morven  !" 

"  Let  Cathmor  come,"  replied  the  king. 
**  I  love  a  foe  io  great.  His  foul  is  bright. 
His  arm  is  ftrong.  His  battles  are  full  of 
fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  a  vapour  that 
hovers  round  the  marfliy  lake.  It  never 
lifes  on  the  green  hill,  lead  the  winds 
fhould  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in 
the  cave,  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death  I 
Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors!  .-re  like 
the  renown  of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in 
youth.  They  fall.  Their  names  are  in 
fong.    Fingal  is  amid  his   darkening  year?. 
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He  muil:  not  fall,  as  an  aged  oak,  acrofs  a 
fecret  ftream.  Near  it  are  the  (teps  of  the 
Inintcr,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  wind.  "  How 
is  that  tree  fallen  ?"  he  fays,  and,  whifl- 
ling,  ftrides  along.  Raife  the  fong  of  joy, 
ye  bards  of  Morven  !  Let  cur  fouls  forget 
the  pafl.  The  red  liars  look,  on  us  from 
clouds,  and  filently  defcend.  Soon  fliall 
the  grey  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and 
(how  us  the  foes  of  Cormac.  Fillan  I  my 
fon,  take  thou  the  fpear  of  the  king.  Go 
to  Mora's  dark  brown  fide.  Let  thine  eyes 
travel  over  the  heath.  Obferve  the  foes 
of  Fingal :  Obferve  the  courfe  of  generous 
Cathmor.  I  bear  a  diftant  found,  like  fal- 
ling rocks  in  the  defert.  But  ftrike  thou 
thy  Ihield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not 
come  through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Mor- 
ven ceafe.  I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  fono 
I  dread  the  fall  of  my  renown  1" 

The  voice  of  bards  arofe.  The  king 
leaned  on  th€  ihield  of  Trenmdr,  Sleep 
defcended  on  his  eyes.  His  future  battles 
arofe  in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are  fleeping 
around.  Dark-haired  Fillan  obferves  the 
foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant  hill.  We 
liear  at  times,  his  clanging  (hield. 

M  q 
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BOOK  II. 

Argument. 

This  book  opens,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  mtdniglit» 
uith  a  foliloqiiy  of  Offian,  who  had  retired  from 
the  reft  of  the  army  to  mourn  for  his  Ion  Oicar. 
Upon  hearing  the  noife   of  Caihmor's  army  ap- 

•  proaching,  he  went  to  find  out  his  brother  Fillan, 
who  kept  the  watch  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the 
front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  the  converfation  of 
the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar,  the  fon  of 
Trenmor,  who  was  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  is 
introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  con- 
tefts  between  the  Gael  and  Firbolg,  the  two  na- 
tions who  firft  poffefled  themfelves  of  that  illand. 
Offian  kindles  a  fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which  Cath- 
mor  defifted  from  the  defign  he  had  formed  of 
furprifing  the  army  of  the  Caledonians,  He  call? 
a  council  of  his  chiefs ;  reprimands  Foldath  for 
advifing  a  night-attack,  as  the  Irifli  army  were  fo 
rtauch  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  The 
bard  Fonar  introduces  the  ftory  of  Crothar,  the 
anceftor  of  the  king,  which  throws  further  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  family  of  Atha  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom.     The  Ixifh  chiefs  lie  down  to  reft, 
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and  Cathmor  himfelf  undertakes  the  watch.  In 
this  circuit  round  the  army  he  is  met  by  Offian. 
The  interview  of  the  two  heroes  is  defcribed, 
Cathmor  obtains  a  promife  from  O.Tian  to  oider  a 
funeral  elegy  to  be  fung  over  the  grave  of  Cair- 
bar ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the 
fouls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy  till  their 
elegies  were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes. 
Cathmor  and  Offian  part;  and  the  latter,  cafually 
meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  fends 
that  bard,  with  a  funeral  long,  to  the  tomb  of 
Cairbar. 


Father,  of  heroes  !  O  Trenmor  !  High 
dweller  of  eddying  winds  !  where  the  dark- 
red  thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds  I  O- 
pen  thou  thy  flormy  halls.  Let  the  bard* 
of  old  be  near.  Let  them  draw  near,  with 
fongs  and  their  half-viewlefs  harps.  No 
dweller  of  mifty  valley  comes !   No  hunter 

*  Though  this  book  has  little  adlion,  it  is  not  the 
leaft  important  part  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  fe- 
veral  epifodes,  runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the 
very  fource.  The  firll  population  of  Ireland,  the 
wars  between  the  two  nations  who  originally  pof- 
feffed  that  ifland,  its  firft  race  of  kings,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  its  government,  are  important  fadls, 
and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture 
of  the  fabulous,  that  one  cannot  help  preferring  his 
accounts  to  the  improbable  fi(flionsof  the  Scotch  and 
Irilh  hiftorians.  The  Milefian  fables  bear  about 
them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their 
legends  to  their  fource  would  be  no  difficult  talk; 
but  a  difquiliiion  of  this  fort  would  extend  this  note 
too  far. 
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unknown  at  his  flreams  !  It  is  the  car-borne 
Ofcar  from  the  fields  of  war.  Sudden  is 
thy  change,  my  fon,  from  what  thou  wert 
on  dark  Moi-lena  I  The  blaft  folds  thee  in 
its  fkirt,  and  ruftles  through  the  fiiy  I  Doll 
thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  flreani 
of  night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep  far 
diftant.  They  have  loft  no  fon !  But  ye 
have  loft  a  hero,  chiefs  of  refounding  Mor- 
ven !  Who  could  equal  his  ftrength,  when 
battle  rolled  againft  his  fide,  like  the  dark- 
nefs  of  crowded  waters  ?  Why  this  cloud 
on  Oflian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  dan- 
ger. Erin  is  near  with  her  hoft.  The  king 
of  Selma  Is  alone.  Alone  thou  ftialt  not 
be,  my  father,  while  I  can  lift  the  fpear  ! 
I  rofe,  in  all  my  arms.  I  rofe  and  lif- 
tened  to  the  wind.     The  (lueld  of  Fillan  * 

*  We  underftand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that 
Cathmor  was  near  with  an  army.  When  Cairbar 
was  killed,  the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back  to 
Cathmor ;  who,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  had  ta- 
ken a  refolution  to  furprife  Finjral  by  night.  Fillan 
was  difpatched  to  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  was  in 
the  front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  obferve  the  motions 
of  Cathmor.  In  this  fituation  were  affairs  when 
Oflian,  upon  hearing  the  noife  of  the  approaching 
enemy,  went  to  find  out  his  brother.  Their  con- 
verfation  naturally  introduces  the  epifode  concern- 
ing Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  Irifli  mo- 
narch, which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  underftanding 
the  foundation  of  the  rebellion  and  ufurpation  of 
Cairbar  and  Cathmor.  Fillan  was  the  youngeft  of 
the  Tons  of  Fingal  then  living.  He  and  Bofmina,  men- 
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is  not  heard.  I  tremble  for  the  fon  of  Fin- 
gal.  "  Why  fhould  the  foe  come  by  night  ? 
Why  fliould  the  dark-haired  warrior  fail  ?" 
Diftant,  fullen  murmurs  rife  :  like  the  noife 
of  the  lake  of  Lego,  when  its  waters 
fhrink,  in  the  days  of  froil,  and  all  its 
burfting  ice  refounds.  The  people  of  La- 
ra look  to  heaven,  and  forefee  the  ftorm  ! 
My  fteps  are  forward  on  the  heath.  The 
fpear  of  Ofcar  in  my  hand  I  Red  fiars 
looked  from  high.  I  gleamed,  along  the 
night. 

I  faw  Fillan  filent  before  me,  bending 
forward  from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard 
the  (bout  of  the  foe.  The  joy  of  his 
foul  arofe,  he  heard  my  founding  tread,  and 
turned  his  lifted  fpear.  "  Comell  thou, 
fon  of  night,  in  peace  ?  Or  doft  thou  meet 
my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine. 
Speak,  or  fear  my  fleel.  I  ftand  not,  in 
vain,  the  (liield  of  Morven's  race."  "  Ne- 
ver mayft  thou  ftand  in  vain,  fon  of  blue- 
eyed  Clatho  !  Fingal  begins  to  be  a- 
lone.  Darknefs  gathers  on  the  laft  of  his 
days.     Yet  he  has  two   *  fons   who  ought 

tioned  in  the  battle  of  Lora,  were  the  only  chil- 
dren of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  Cathul- 
la  king  of  Inis-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife  af- 
ter the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac 
MacConar  king  of  Ireland. 

*  That  is,  two  Tons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  Fingal,  was,  at  that  time,  on  an  expe- 
dition, which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  lefier 
poems.     He,  according  to  feme  traditions,  was  the 
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to  fhine  in  war.  Who  ought  to  be  two 
beams  of  light,  near  the  fteps  of  his  de- 
parture." 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth, 
*'  It  is  not  long  iince  I  raifed  the  fpear. 
Few  are  the.  marks  of  my  fword  in  war. 
But  Fillan's  foul  is  fire  !  The  chiefs  of  Bol- 
ga  *  crowd  around  the  fliield  of  generous 
Cathmor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath. 
Shall  my  fteps  approach  their  hoft  ?  I  yield- 
ed to  Ofcar  alone,  in  the  llrife  of  the  race, 
on  Cona !" 

"  Fillan,  thou  (halt  not  approach  their 
hoft  J  nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known. 
My  name  is  heard  in  fong  :  when  needful 
I  advance.    From  the  Ikirts  of  night  I  fhall 

anceftor  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  com- 
monly called  Fergus  the  feco?id  in  the  Scotch  hifto- 
ries.  The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fergus  over  the 
Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  moft  approved  annals  of 
Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age  ;  a  full 
century  after  the  death  of  Offian.  The  genealogy 
of  his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  Highland  Se- 
nachics  :  Fergus  Mac- Arcath,  Mac-ChoTignel,  Mac- 
Fergus,  Mac-Fiojjgnel  ?in  buai' ;  i.e.  Fergus  the 
fon  of  Arcath,  the  fon  of  Congal,  the  fon  of  Fergus, 
the  fon  of  Fingal  the  "oiBorious.  This  fubjeCl  is 
treated  more  at  large  in  the  diliertation  annexed  to 
the  poem. 

*  The  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland  went  for  fome 
time  under  the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bolg  or 
Belgie  of  Britain  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  Holg 
rigjiifies  a  quiver,  from  which  proceeds  Fir-bolg,  i.  e. 
ioivmen  ;  fo  called  from  their  ufnig  bows  more  than 
aiiy  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
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view  them  over  all  their  gleaming  tribes. 
Why,  Fillan,  dldlT:  thou  Ibeak  of  Ofcar  ' 
Why  awake  my  figh  ?  I  muft  forget  *  the 
warrior,  till  the  florm  is  rolled  away.  Sad- 
nefs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the 
tear  in  the  eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot 
their  fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was 
paft.  Then  forrow  returned  to  the  tomb, 
and  the  fong  of  bards  arofe."  The  memory 
of  thofe  who  fell,  quickly  followed  the  de- 
parture of  war  ;  When  the  tumult  of  battle 
is  paft,  the  foul,  in  lilence,  melts  away,  for 
the  dead. 

Conarf  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firil 
of  mortal  men.     His  battles  were  on  every 

*  After  this  pafTage  Ofcar  is  not  mentioned  in  all 
Temora.  The  fituation  of  the  characfbers  who  acl 
in  the  poem  are  fo  interefting,  that  others,  foreign 
to  the  fubjedl,  could  not  be  introduced  v/itb  any 
luftre.  Though  the  epilbde,  which  follows,  may 
feeiD  to  flow  naturally  enough  from  the  converfation 
of  the  brothers,  yet  I  have  lliown,  in  a  preceding 
note,  and,  more  at  large,  in  the  difiertation  annex- 
ed to  this  coUedtion,  that  the  poet  had  a  farther  de- 
fign  in  view. 

f  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  was  ;he  fon  of 
Trenmor,  the  great  grandfather  of  Fingal.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  family  connexion  that  Fingal  was 
engaged  in  ib  many  wars  in  the  Caufe  of  the  race  of 
Couar.  Though  few  of  the  acflions  of  Trenmor  are 
mentioned,  he  was  the  moft  renowned  name  of  an- 
tiquity. The  moft  probable  opinion  concerning  him 
is,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  united  the  tribes  of  the 
Caledonians,  and  commanded  them,  in  chief,  againit 
the  incurfions  of  the  Romans.     The  ger.eaiogilrs  of 
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coaft.  A  thoufand  ftreams  rolled  down  the 
blood  of  his  foes.  His  fame  filled  green 
Erin,  like  a  pleafant  gale.  The  nations 
gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they  bleffed  the 
king  •,  the  king  of  the  race  of  their  fathers, 
from  the  land  of  Selma. 

The  chiefs  *  of  the  fouth  were  gathered, 
in  the  darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  hor- 
rid cave  of  Muma  they  mixed  their  fecret 
words.  Thither  often,  they  faid,  the  fpirits 
of  their  fathers  came  j  fhowing  their  pale 
forms  from  the  chinky  rocks  :  reminding 
them  of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  "  Why  (liould 
Conar  reign,"  they  faid,  *'  the  fon  of  re- 
founding  Morven  ?" 

They  came  forth,  like  the  ftreams  of  the 
defert,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes. 
Conar  was  a  rock  before  them  :    broken 

the  North  have  traced  his  family  far  back,  and  gi- 
ven a  lift  of  his  anceftors  to  Cuanmir  nati  Ian,  or 
Conmor  of  the  fvvords,  who,  according  to  them,  was 
the  lirft  who  crofled  the  great  fea  to  Caledonia, 
from  which  circumftance  his  name  proceeded,  which 
lifrnifies  Great  ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a 
date,  ho\-.  ever,  are  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

•  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  who  poUefled  them- 
felves  of  the  fuuth  of  Ireland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the 
fettlement  of  the  Cael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  He- 
brides, in  Ulfter.  From  the  I'equel,  it  appears  that 
the  Fir-bolt;^  were  by  much  the  molt  powerful  na- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ciicl  mull  have 
fubmitted  to  them,  had  they  not  received  fuccours 
from  their  mother  country,  under  the  command  of 
Conar. 
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they  rolled  on  every  fide.  But  often  they 
returned,  and  the  fons  of  Selma  fell.  The 
king  flood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warri- 
ors. He  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face. 
His  foul  was  rolled  into  itfelf  j  and  he  had 
marked  the  place,  where  he  was  to  fall : 
when  Trathal  came,  in  his  llrength,  his 
brother  from  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he 
come  alone.  Colgar  *  was  at  his  fide  j  Col- 
gar  the  fon  of  the  king  and  of  white-bo- 
foraed  Solin-corma. 

As  Trenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  de- 
fcends  from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring 
the  dark  ftorm  before  him  over  the  troubled 
fea :  fo  Colgar  defcended  to  battle,  and 
wafted  the  echoing  field.  Hi^  father  re- 
joiced over  the  hero  :  but  an  arrow  came  ! 
His  tomb  was  raifed,  without  a  tear.  The 
king  was  to  revenge  his  fon.  He  lightened 
forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her 
Itreams  ! 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land  :  When 
his  blue  waves  bore  the  king  to   Morven  : 

*  Qo\g-tT,  fiercely  looking  nvarrior.  Sulin-corma, 
hlite  eyes.  Colger  was  the  eldeft  of  the  fons  of 
Trathal :  Comhal,  who  was  the  father  of  Fingal, 
was  very  young  when  the  prefent  expedition  to  Ire- 
land  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the 
anceftors  of  Fingal,  tradition  makes  the  leaft  men- 
tion of  Comhal;  which,  probably,  proceeded  from 
the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  he- 
ro. From  fome  paffages  concerning  him  we  learn, 
indeed,  that  he  was  brave,  but  he  wanted  conducft- 

Vol.  U,  N 
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then  lie  remembered  his  fon,  and  poured 
the  filent  tear.  Thrice  did  the  bards,  at 
the  cave  of  Furmono.  call  the  foul  of  Col- 
gar.  They  called  him  to  the  hills  of  his 
land.  He  heard  them  in  his  mift.  Tra- 
thal  placed  his  fvvord  in  the  cave,  that  the 
Ipirit  of  his  Ton  niJght  rejoice. 

"  Collar*,  fon  of  Trathal  !"  faid  Fillan, 
*'  thou  wert  renowned  in  youth  !  But  the 
king  hath  not  marked  my  fword,  bright- 
Hreaming  on  the  field,  I  go  forth  with 
the  crowd.  I  return,  without  my  fame. 
But  the  foe  approac-hes,  Ofllan  !  I  hear  their 
msrmur  on  the  heath.  The  found  of  their 
fteps  is  like  thunder,  in  the  bofom  of  the 
ground,  when  the  rocking  hills  iliake  their 
groves,  and  not  a  blaft  pours  from  the  dark- 
ened (ky  I" 

Offian  turned  fudden  on  his  fpear.  He 
'  raifed  the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread 
it  large,  on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  Aopt 
in  his  courfe.  Gleaming  he  flood,  like  a 
rock,  on  whofe  fides  are  the  wandering  of 
blafts  J  which  feizc  its  echoing  ftreams,'and 

*  The  popfn  begins  here  to  mark  flrongly  the 
ch<»ra',1f'r  of  F'Uin,  who  is  to  make  fo  great  a  figure 
In  the  fequeU  He  has  the  impatience,  the  ambition, 
and  fire  which  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  Kind- 
led with  the  fame  of  Cdgar,  he  forgets  his  untime- 
ly fall.  From  Fillan's  expreflions  in  this  paflTage,  it 
would  feem  that  he,  was  uegleded  by  f  ingal  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth. 
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clothe  them  over  with  ice.  So  flood  the 
friend  *  of  ftrangers  !  The  winds  lift  his 
heavy  locks.  Tliou  art  the  tailed  of  the 
race  of  Erin,  king  of  flreamy  Atha  ! 

*'  Firft  of  bards,"  laid  Cathmor,  "  Fo- 
nar  f ,  call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red- 
hair'd  Cormar :  dark-browed  Malthos  :  the 
fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronan.  Let 
the  pride  of  Foldath  appear.  Ihe  red  rol- 
ling eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be 
forgot  j  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  the  found 
.of  a  (hower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blafted 
'  vale,  near  Atha's  falling  ftreanf.  Pleafant 
is  its  found,  on  the  plain,  whilft  broken 
thunder  travels  over  the  fky  !'* 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms. 
They  bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a 
fpirit  of  their  fathers  fpoke  from  a  cloud  o£ 
night.  Dreadful  (hone  they  to  the  light  j 
like  the  fall  of  the  ftream  of  Brumo  |,  when 

•  Cathmor  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  honourable 
title  on  account  of  his  generoluy  to  ftrangers,  which, 
was  fo  great  as  to  be  remarkable  even  in  thofe  days 
of  hofuitality. 

f  Fo;iar,  the  man  of  fotig.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chridianity,  a  name  w;s  n<it  impofed  upon 
any  perfon  till  he  had  diftinguiilicd  himfelf  by  Ibme 
remarkable  action,  from  which  his  name  fiiouid  be 
derived. 

|:  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worfliip  (Fing.  b.  5.)  in 
Craca,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  ifles  of 
hetl  and.  It  was  thought,  that  the  fpirits  of  the 
ecea  fed  haunted  it  by  night,  whirh  adds  more  ter- 

N  2 
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the  meteor  lights  it,  before  the  nightly 
flranger.  Shuddering,  he  ftops  in  his 
journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam  of  the 
morn  I 

"  Why  *  delights  Foldath,"  faid  the  1 
king,  "  to  pour  the  blood  of  foes  by  night  r  ^ 
Fails  his  arm  in  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day  ? 
Few  are  the  foes  before  us,  why  fhould  we 
clothe  us  in  fhades  ?  The  valiant  delight  to 
fliine,  in  the  battles  of  their  land  I  Thy 
council  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma  !  The 
eyes  of  Morven  do  not  fleep.  They  are 
watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  mofly  rocks. 
Let  each  colledl,  beneath  his  cloud,  the 
ftrengh  of  his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow 
I  move  in  light  to  meet  the  foes  of  Bol- 
ga  ?  Mighty  f  was  he  that  is  low,  the  race 
of  Borbar-Duthul  !" 

*'  Not  unmarked  !"  faid  Foldath,  "  were 
my  fleps  before  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met 
the  foes  of  Cairbar.  The  warrior  praifed 
my  deeds.     But  his  ftone  was  raifed  with- 

ror  to  the  defcription  introduced  here.  The  horrid 
circle  of  Brumo,  nvhere  often,  they  faid,  the  gho/ts 
of  the  dead  honvltd  round  the  f  one  of  fear. 

•  From  this  pallage,  it  appears,  that  it  was  Fol- 
dath who  had  advifedthe  night-attack.  Th?  gloomy 
charadler  of  Foldath  it  properly  coutraftcd  to  the 
generous,  the  open  Cathmor. 

f  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intimates  that  he 
intends  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Cair- 
bar. 
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out  a  tear  !  No  bard  *  fung  over  Erin's 
kin^.  Shall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their 
moffy  hills  ?  No  :  they  muft  not  rejoice  ! 
He  was  the  friend  of  Foldath  I  Our  words 
were  mixed,  in  fecret,  in  Moma's  filent 
cave  ;  whilft  thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  pur- 
fuedil:  the  thiftle's  beard.  With  Moraa's 
fons  I  fhall  rulh  abroad,  and  find  the  foe, 
on  his  dulky  hills.  Fingal  ihall  lie,  with- 
out his  fong,  the  grey-haired  king  of  Sel- 
ma." 

"  Doft  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man," 
replied  Cathmor,  half-enraged  :  *'  Doft  thou 
think  Fingal  can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in 
Erin  ?  Could  the  bards  be  filent  at  the  tomb 
of  Selma's  king  ?  The  fong  would  burft  in 
fecret  I  the  fpirit  of  the  king  would  rejoice  ! 
It  is  when  thou  flialt  fall,  that  the  bard 
fnall  forget  the  fong.  I'hou  art  dark,  chief 
of  IMoina,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tempeft 
in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in. 
his  narrow  houfe  ?  My  foul  is  not  loll  to 
Cairbar,  the  brother  of  ray  love  !  I  marked 
the  bright  beams  of  joy,  which  travelled 
over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned,  with 
fame,  to  Atha  of  the  dreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  o£ 

*  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb, 
was,  among  the  Ceitze,  reckoned  the  greateft  mis- 
fortune that  could  befal  a  man ;  as  his  foul  could 
jnot  otherwife  be  admitted  to  the  airy  hall  of  his  fa* 
then. 
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the  king.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe  j 
where,  humming,  they  rolled  on  the  heath, 
faint-glittering  to  the  flars  :  like  waves,  in 
a  rocky  bay,  before  the  nightly  wind.  Be-  . 
neath  an  oak,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha.  His 
fhield,  a  dufky  round,  hung  high.  Near 
him,  againft  a  rock,  leaned  the  fair  Gran- 
ger *  of  Inis-huna:  that  beam  of  light, 
with  wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the 
roes.  At  diltance  rofe  the  voice  of  Fonar, 
with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The 
fong  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing 
roar  ! 

"  Crotharf,"  begun  the  bard,  "  firfl: 
dwelt  at  Atha's  moITy  llream  I  A  thoufand  % 

•  By  thef  ranger  of  Inis-kuna,  is  meant  Sulma!- 
]a,  the  daughter  of  Conmor  king  of  Inis-luina,  the 
ancient  name  of  that  part  uf  South  Britain,  which 
is  next  to  ihe  Irifh  coaft.  She  had  followed  Cath- 
mor  in  difguife.  Her  ftory  is  related  at  large  in  the 
fourth  book. 

f  Crothar  was  the  anceflor  of  Cathmor,  and  the 
firfl  of  his  family  who  had  fettled  in  Atha.  It  was, 
in  his  time,  that  the  firft  wars  were  kindled  between 
the  Fir-bog  and  Gael.  The  propriety  of  the  epifode 
is  evident ;  as  the  conteft  which  originally  rofe  be- 
tween Crothar  and  Conar,  fubfiftcd  afterwards  be- 
tween their  pofterity,  and  was  the  foundation  of  th 
ftory  of  the  poem. 

t  From  this  circumftance  we  may  learn,  that  the 
art  of  building  with  ftone  was  not  known  in  Ireland 
lb  early  as  the  days  of  Crothar.  When  the  colony 
were  long  fettled  in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil 
life  began  to  increafe  amorg  them,  for  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  the   towers  of  Atha  in    the  tiir.e  of 
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oaks,  from  the  mountains,  formed  his  echo- 
ing hall.  The  gathering  of  the  people 
was  there,  around  the  feaft  of  the  blue- 
eyed  king.  But  who,  among  his  chiefs, 
was  like  the  (lately  Crothar  ?  Warriors 
kindled  in  his  prefence.  The  young  llgh 
of  the  virgins  rofe.  In  Alnecma*  was  the 
warrior  honoured  :  the  firft  of  the  race  of 
Bolga. 

"  He  purfued  the  chafe  in  Ullln :  on  the 
mofs-covered  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the 
wood  looked  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the 
blue-rolling    eye  of   Con-lama.     Her  figh 

Cathmor,  which  could  not  well  be  applied  to  wooden 
buildings.  In  Caledonia  they  begun  very  early  to 
build  with  ftone.  None  of  the  houles  of  Fingal,  ex- 
cepting Ti-foirmal,  were  of  wood.  Ti-foirmal  was 
the  great  hall  where  the  bards  met  to  repeat  their 
compofitions  annually,  before  they  fubmitted  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  Selraa.  By  Tome  ac- 
cident or  other,  this  wooden  houfe  happened  to  be 
burnt,  and  an  ancient  bard,  in  the  charadler  of 
Offian,  has  left  us  a  curious  catalogue  of  the  furni- 
ture which  it  contained.  The  poem  is  not  juft  now 
in  my  hands,  otherwife  I  would  lay  here  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  has  little  poetical 
merit,  and  evidently  bears  the  niarks  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

*  Alnecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Connaught.  UUin  is  flill  the  Irifli  name  of  the 
province  of  Ulftcr.  To  avoid  the  multiplying  of 
notes  I  fliall  here  give  the  fignification  of  the  names 
in  this  epifode.  Drumardo,  kigh  ridge.  Cathmin, 
calm  in  battle.  C6n4amha,  foft  hand.  Turloch, 
man  of  the  qni-jer.     Cormul,  blue  eye. 
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rofe  in  fecret.  She  bent  her  head,  midft 
her  wandering  locks.  The  moon  looked 
in  at  night,  and  faw  the  white  toffing  of 
her  arms  j  for  ihe  thought  of  the  mighty 
Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  dreams. 

"  Three  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cath- 
min.  On  the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds. 
Coa-lama  moved  to  the  chafe,  with  all  her 
lovely  fleps.  She  metCrothar  in  the  nar- 
row path.  The  bow  fell  at  once  from  her 
hand.  She  turned  her  face  away,  and  half- 
hid  it  with  her  locks.  The  love  of  Cro- 
thar rofe.  He  brought  the  white-bofomed 
maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong  in  her 
prefence.  Joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of 
Cathmin. 

*'  The  pride  of  Turloch  rofe,  a  youth 
who  loved  the  white-handed  Con-lama. 
He  came,  with  battle,  to  Alnecmaj  to  A- 
tha  of  the  roes.  Cormul  went  forth  to  the 
flrife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crothar. 
He  went  forth,  but  he  fell.  The  figh  of 
his  people  rofe.  Silent  and  tall,  acrofs  the 
ilream,  came  the  darkening  flrength  of 
Crotha  :  he  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma. 
He  returned,  midft  the  joy  of  Con-1-ima. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  pour- 
ed on  blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife. 
Erin's  clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghofts. 
The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  gathered  round  the 
echoing  fliield  of  Crothar.  He  came,  with 
death,  to  tlie  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins 
I 
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wept,  by  the  ftrcams  of  Ullin.  They  looked 
to  the  mift  of  the  hill  :  No  hunter  de- 
fcended  from  its  folds.  Silence  darkened 
in  the  land.  Blafts  fighed  lonely  on  grafly 
tombs. 

**  Defcending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven, 
with  all  his  ruftling  wings,  when  he  forfakes 
the  blaft,  with  joy,  the  fon  of  Trenmor 
came  ;  Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Morven 
of  the  groves.  He  poured  his  might  along 
green  Erin.  Death  dimly  ftrode  behind 
his  fword.  The  fons  of  Bolga  fled  from 
his  courfe,  as  from  a  ftreara,  that  burfling 
from  the  Itormy  defert,  rolls  the  fields  to- 
gether with  all  their  echoing  woods.  Cro- 
thar  *  met  him  in  battle  j  but  Alnecma's 
warriors  fled.  The  king  of  Atha  flowly 
retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  foul.     He,  after- 

*  The  delicacy  here,  ■with  regard  to  Crothar,  is 
proper.  As  he  was  the  ancellor  of  Cathtnor,  to 
whom  the  epiiode  is  addrelTed,  the  bard  Ibftens  his 
defeat,  by  only  mentioning  that  his  people  fled.-— 
Cathmor  took  the  fong  of  Fonar  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  The  bards,  being  of  the  order  of  the  Druids, 
who  pretended  to  a  foreknowledge  of  events,  were 
fuppoled  to  have  fome  fupernatural  prefcience  of  fu- 
turity. The  king  thought,  that  the  choice  of  Fo- 
nar's  fong  proceeded  from  his  foreleeing  the  unfor- 
tunate ilTue  of  the  war;  and  that  his  own  fate  was 
fliadowed  out  in  that  of  his  anceftor  Crothar.  The 
attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand  of  his  pa- 
tron, is  piclurefque  and  atiedling.  We  admire  the 
fptech  of  Cathmor,  but  lament  the  effedl  it  has- on 
the  feeling  foul  of  the  good  old  poet. 
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wards,  flione  in  the  fouth  5  but  dim  as  the 
lun  of  Autumn  *,  when  he  vifits,  in  his  robes 
of  mift,  Lara  of  dark  ftreams.  The  wither- 
ed grafs  is  covered  with  dew  :  the  field, 
though  bright,  is  fad." 

*'  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  faid 
Cathmor,  "  the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  ? 
Has  fome  ghofl:,  from  his  dufky  cloud,  bent 
forward  to  thine  ear;  to  frighten  Cathmor 
from  the  field,  with  the  tales  of  old  ?  Dwel- 
lers of  the  Ikirts  of  night,  your  voice  is  but 
a  blafl:  to  me  )  which  takes  the  grey  thiflle's 
head,  and  llrews  its  beard  on  flreams.  With- 
in my  bofora  is  a  voice.  Others  hear  it 
not.  His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to 
ihrink  back  from  war." 

Abafhed  the  bard  finks  back  In  night  : 
retired  he  bends  above  a  ftream.  His 
thoughts  are  on  the  dayk  of  Atha,  when 
Cathmor  heard  his  fong  with  joy.  His 
tears  come  rolling  down.  The  winds  are 
in  his  beard.  Erin  fleeps  around.  No 
fleep  comes  down  on  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark, 
in  his  foul,  he  faw  the  fpirit  of  low- laid 
Cairbar.  He  faw  him,  without  his  fong, 
lolled  in  a  blaft  of  night.  He  rofe.  His 
Heps  were  round  the  hoft.  He  ftruck,  at 
times,  his  echoing  ihield.  The  found  reach- 
ed Oflian's  ear  on  Mora's  moiTy  brow. 

"  Fillan,"  I  faid,  "  the  fots  advance.  I 
hear  the  fliield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the 
narrow  path.  Oflian  fliall  mark  their  courfe. 
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If  over  my  fall  the  hoft  fliould  pour-j  then 
be  tliy  buckler  heard.  Awake  the  king  on 
his  heath,  left  his  fame  fhould  fly  away." 
I  flrode  in  all  my  rattling  arms  ;  wide- 
bounding  over  a  ftream  that  darkly-winded, 
in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green 
Atha's  king,  with  lifted  fpear,  came  for- 
ward on  my  courfe.  Now  would  we  have 
mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like  two  contending 
ghoils,  that  bending  fprward,  from  two 
clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring  winds  5  did 
not  Oflian  behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of 
Erin's  kings.  The  Eagle's  wing  fpread 
above  it,  ruftling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  ftar 
looked  through  the  plumes.  I  ftopt  the 
lifted  fpear. 

**  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  ! 
Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Shall  Offian's 
fpear  be  renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly 
laid  ?  At  once  he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance. 
Growing  before  me  feemed  the  form.  He 
ftretched  his  hand  in  night.  He  fpoke  the 
■words  of  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes,  do  I 
meet  thee  thus  in  (hades  ?  I  have  wifhed 
.  for  thy  ftately  fteps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of 
joy.  Why  fhould  my  fpear  now  arife  ? 
The  fun  muft  behold  us,  Oflian  •,  when  we 
bend,  gleaming,  in  the  itrife.  Future  war- 
riors fhall  mark  the  place  :  and,  ftiudder- 
ing,  think  of  other  years.    They  ihall  mark 
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it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghofts,    pleafaut  and 
dreadful  to  the  foul." 

**  Shall  it  then  be  forgot,"  I  fald, 
"  where  we  meet  in  peace  ?  Is  the  remem- 
brance of  battles  always  pleafant  to  the  foul  ? 
Do  not  we  behold,  with  joy,  the  place 
where  our  fathers  feafted  ?  But  our  eyes 
arc  full  of  tears,  on  the  fields  of  their  war. 
This  lloue  ftiall  rife,  with  all  Its  mofs,  and 
fpeak  to  other  years.  "  Here  Cathmor 
and  Oflian  met :  the  warriors  met  in  peace  I" 
When  thou,  O  flone,  fhalt  fail.  When 
Lubar's  ftream  fhall  roll  away  I  then  (hall 
the  traveller  come,  and  bend  here,  perhaps, 
in  reft.  When  the  darkened  moon  is  rolled 
over  his  head,  our  fliadowy  forms  may 
come,  and,  mixing  with  his  dreams,  remind  ,' 
him  of  this  place.  But  why  turnefl:  thou 
io  dark  away,  fon  of  Borbarduthul  *  ?" 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  FIngal,  fhall  we 
afcend  thefe  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreams 
of  light,  before  the  cyts  of  bards.  But 
darknefs  is  rolled  on  Atha  :  the  king  Is 
low,  without  his  fong :  ftlll  there  was  a 
beam    towards    Cathmor  from   his  ftormy 

*  Borbar-duthul,  ihe  furly  ivmrrior  of  thf  darh- 
Iroxun  eyes.  That  his  name  fuited  well  with  his 
character,  we  may  eafily  conceive,  from  the  ftory 
delivered  concerning  him  by  Malthos,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fixth  book.  He  was  the  brother  of  that 
C'olculla,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  epifode  which 
begins  the  fourth  book. 
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foul  J  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidft  the 
dark-red  courfe  of  thunder.'* 

**  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  wrath 
dwells  not  in  his  eaith  *.  My  hatred  flies, 
on  eagle-wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low. 
He  fliall  hear  the  fong  of  bards.  Cairbar 
fliall  rejoice  on  his  winds  " 

Cathmor's  fwelling  foul  arofe.  He  took 
the  dagger  from  his  fide,  and  placed  it 
gleaming  in  my  hand.  He  placed  it,  in  my 
hand,  with  fighs,  and,  filent,  rtrode  away. 
Mine  eyes  followed  his  departure.  He 
dimly  gleamed,  like  the  form  of  a  ghoft, 
which  meets  a  traveller,  by  night,  on  the 
dark-lkirted  heath.  His  words  are  dark, 
like  fongs  of  old :  with  morning  ftrides  the 
unfiniflied  (hade  away  I 

f  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  from 

*  This  reply  abounds  with  the  fentiiuents  of  a 
noble  mind.  Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  was 
the  moft  injured  by  Cairbar,  yet  he  lays  afide  his 
rage  as  the  foe  ivas  low.  How  different  is  this 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  heroes  of  other  ancient 
poems?     Cyntbius  aurem  vellit. 

f  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  poem,  comes  on.  After  the  death  of 
Ciuhullin,  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  re- 
tired to  the  cave  of  Tura,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moi-lena,  the  fcene  of  the  poem  of 
Temora.  His  cafual  appearance  here  enables  Offian 
to  fulfil  immediately  the  promife  he  had  made  to 
Cathmor,  of  caufmg  the  funeral  fovg  to  be  pro- 
nounced over  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  This  book,  takes 
up  only  thefpace  of  a  few  hours. 
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the  fldrts  of  the  morning  mlft  ?  The  drops 
of  heaven  are  on  his  head.  His  fteps  are 
in  the  paths  of  the  fad.  It  is  Carrll  of 
other  times.  He  comes  from  Tura's  lilent 
cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock,  through 
the  thin  folds  of  mill.  There,  perhaps, 
Cuthullin  fits,  on  the  blaft  which  bends  its 
trees.  Pleafant  is  the  fong  of  the  morning 
from  the  bard  of  Erin  ! 

*'  The  waves  crowd  away,"  faid  Carril. 
**  They  crowd  away  for  fear.  They  hear 
the  found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  ! 
Terrible  is  thy  beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when 
death  is  defcending  on  thy  locks :  when 
thou  rolleft  thy  vapours  before  thee,  over 
the  blalted  hoft.  But  pleafant  is  thy  beam 
to  the  hunter,  fitting  by  the  rock  in  a  ftorm, 
when  thou  flioweft  thyfelf  from  the  parted 
cloud,  and  brighteneft  his  dewy  locks  :  he 
looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vale,  and  be- 
holds the  defcent  of  roes  !  How  long  flialt 
thou  rife  on  vi'ar,  and  roll,  a  bloody  (hield, 
through  heaven  ?  I  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes, 
dark-wandering  over  thy  face  !" 

**  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril  ?"  I 
faid.  *'  Does  the  fon  of  heaven  mourn  ? 
He  is  unrtained  in  his  courfe,  ever  rejoicing 
in  his  fire.  Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  light. 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  muft  fall.  Thy  darken- 
ing hour  may  feize  thee,  ftruggling,  as  thou 
rolleft  throui^'h  thy  iky.  But  pleafant  is 
the  voice  of  the  bard  :  pleafant  to  Oflian's 
4 
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foul !  It  Is  like  the  fhower  of  the  morning, 
■when  it  comes  through  the  ruflling  vale,  on 
which  the  fun  looks  through  mill,  juft  rifing 
from  his  rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  O 
bard!  to  fit  down,  at  the  fl rife  of  fong. 
Fingal  Is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  feed 
the  flaming  (hield  of  the  king.  His  face 
darkens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds 
the  wide  rolling  of  Erin.  Does  not  Carril 
behold  that  tomb,  befide  the  roaring  ftream  ? 
Three  ftones  lift  their  grey  heads,  beneath 
a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid ! 
Give  thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the 
brother  of  Cathmor  I  Open  his  airy  Uall !  * 
Let  thy  fong  be  a  ftreara  of  joy  to  Cairb«r''6 
darkened  ghoft  I" 


O2. 
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Argument. 
Morning  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpcech  to  his 
people,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  that  the 
king  fliould  not  engage,  till  the  neccflity  of  affairs 
required  his  fuperior  valour  and  conduct.  The 
king  and  Offian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cormul, 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  The  bards 
fmg  the  vi^ar-fong.  The  general  conflidl:  is  de- 
fcribed.  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  diflinguilhes 
himfelf:  kills  Turlathon,  chief  of  Moruth,  and 
other  chiefs  of  leffer  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
Foldath,  who  commanded  the  Irifh  army  (for 
Cathmor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  him- 
felf from,  battle)  fights  gallantly;  kills  Connal, 
chief  of  Dun-lora,  and  advances  to  engage  Gaul 
himfelf.  Gaul  in  the  mean  time,  being  wounded 
in  the  hand,  by  a  random  arrow,  is  covered  by 
Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  performs  prodigies 
of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fin- 
gal recals  his  army.  The  bards  meet  them,  with 
a  congratjilatory  fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of 
Gaul  and  Fillan  are  particularly  celebrated.  The 
chiefs  fit  down  at  a  fcaft ;  Fingal  miffes  Connal. 
The  epifodc  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron  is  intro- 
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duced ;  which  throws  further  light  on  the  an- 
cient hiftory  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to 
raife  the  tomb  of  Connal.  The  action  of  this  book 
takes  up  the  fecond  day  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem. 


"Who  is  that  at  blue-ftreaming  Lubar  ? 
Who,  by  the  bending  hill  of  roes  ?  Tall,  ha 
leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly 
■winds.  Who  but  Comhal's  fon,  brighten- 
ing in  the  lall  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey  hair 
is  on  the  breeze.  He  half  unflieaths  the 
fword  of  Luno.  His  eyes  are  turned  to 
Moi-lena,  to  the  dark  moving  of  foes.  Doft 
thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ?  It  is  like 
the  burfting  of  a  ftream,  in  the  defert,  vshen 
it  comes,  between  its  echoing  rocks,  to  the 
blafled  field  of  the  fun  ! 

"  Wide-fkirted  comes  down  the  foe  ! 
Sons  of  woody  Selma,  arife  !  Be  ye  like  the 
rocks  of  our  land,  on  whofe  brown  fides 
are  the  rolling  of  ftrearas.  A  beam  of  joy 
comes  on  my  foul.  I  lee  the  foe  mighty 
before  me.  It  is  when  he  is  feeble,  that  the 
fighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  :  left  death  Ihould 
come  without  renown,  and  darknefs  dwell 
on  his  tomb.  Who  fhall  lead  the  war, 
againft  the  hoft  of  Alnecma  ?  It  is  only 
when  danger  grows  that  my  fword  ftiall 
Ihine.  Such  was  the  cuftoro,  heretofore, 
of  Trenmor  the  ruler  of  winds!  and  thus 

03 
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defcended  to  battle  the  blue-fhielded  Tra- 
thal ! 

The  chiefs  bend  toward  the  king.  Each 
darkly  fcems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell, 
by  halves,  their  mighty  deeds.  They  turn 
their  eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  reft 
the  fon  of  Morni  ftands.  Silent  he  ftands, 
for  who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of 
Gaul  ?  They  rofe  within  his  foul.  His  hand, 
in  fecret,  feized  the  fword.  The  fword 
which  he  brought  from  Strumon,  when  the 
ftrength  of  Morni  failed  *. 

*  ?)trVimou,J}ream  of  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  feat 
of  the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sel- 
ma.  During-  Gaul's  e'xpedition  to  Tromathon,  men- 
tioned in  ihc  poem  of  Oiihona,  Morni  his  father  died. 
Morni  ordered  the  f-word  of  Strumon  (which  had 
been  preferved,  in  the  family,  as  a  relique,  from  tha 
«iaysof  Colgachjthe  moft  renowned  of  his  anceftcrs), 
to  be  laid  by  his  fide,  in  the  tomb  :  at  the  fame  time, 
leaving  it  in  charge  to  his  fon,  not  to  take  it  from 
thence,  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity. 
Not  long  after,  two  of  his  brothers  being  Gain,  in 
battle,  by  Coldaronnan,  chief  of  Ciutha,  Gaul  went 
to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the  fword.  His  addrefs 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  deceafed  hero,  is  the  fubjed  of  the 
following  fhort  poem. 

Gaul. 

"  Breaker  of  echoing  fhieids,  whofe  head  is  deep 
in  fliades;  hear  me  from  the  darknefs  of  Clora,  O 
fon  of  Colgach,  hear  ! 

"  No  ruftling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over, 
the  courfe  of  my  ftreams.  Deep  bofomed  in  the  midft 
of  the  defcrt,  O  king  of  Strumon,  hear  I 

"  Dwelleft  thou  hi  the  fhadowy  breeze,  that  pours 
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On  his  fpear  leans  Fillan  of  Selma  *,  in 
the  wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifes 
his  eyes  to  Fingal ;  his  voice  thrice  fails 
him   as   he  fpeaks.     My  brother  could  not 

its  dark  wave  over  the  grafs  ?  Ceafe  to  ftrcw  the 
beard  of  the  thiftle  ;  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear ! 

"  Or  rideft  thou  on  a  beam,  amidfl  the  dark 
trouble  of  clouds  ?  Pourefl  thou  the  loud  wind  on 
feas,  to  roll  their  blue  v,'aves  over  illes  ?  hear  me, 
father  of  Gaul;   amidil  thy  terrors,  hear ! 

"  The  rullling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring 
oaks  fhake-  their  heads  on  the  hills:  dreadful  and 
pleafant  is  thy  approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of 
heroes. 

MOP.NI. 

'♦  Vv'ho  awakes  me,  in  the  midfl  of  my  cloud, 
•where  my  locks  of  mill  fpread  on  the  winds?  Mix- 
ed with  the  noife  of  llreams,  why  rifes  the  voice  of 
Gaul  r 

G.AUL, 

"  My  foes  are  around  me,  Alcrni:  their  dark  fhirs 
defcend  from  their  waves.  Give  the  fword  of  Stru- 
mon,  that  beam  which  thou  hideft  in  thy  night. 

MORNI. 

"  Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Strumon;  I  look 
on  thy  war,  my  fon ;  I  look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my 
cloud:  biue-fhieided  Gaul,  dcltroy." 


*  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  CathuUa,  king  of 
Inillore.  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that 
ifiand,  fell  in  love  with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife, 
after  the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac,  king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  Fillan,  and  Bof- 
mina,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lor  a.  Fillan  is  often 
called  the  fon  of  Clatho,  to  dillinguifh  him  from 
thofe  foes  which  Fingal  had  by  Ros-crana. 
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boail  of  battles  :  at  once  he  ilrides  awav. 
Bent  over  a  diltant  llream  he  ftands  :  the 
tear  hangs  in  his  eye.  He  ftrlkes,  at  times, 
tlie  thilile's  head,  with  his  inverted  fpear. 
Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Side-long  he 
beholds  his  fon.  He  beholds  him,  with 
burftlngjoy,  and  turns,  amid  his  crowded 
foul.  In  filence  turns  the  king  toward 
Mora  of  woods.  He  hides  the  big  tear 
with  his  locks.  At  length  his  voice  is 
heard. 

"  Firfl  of  the  Tons  of  Morni !  Thou  rock 
that  defiefl;  theflorni!  Lead  thou  my  battle, 
lor  the  race  of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's 
flaff  is  thy  fpear  :  no  harmlefs  beam  of  light 
thy  fword.  Son  of  Morni  of  fteeds,  behold 
the  foe  !  Deftroy  I  Fillan,  obferve  the  chief! 
He  is  not  calm  in  ftrlfe :  nor  burns  he, 
heedlefs,  in  battle.  My  fon,  obferve  the 
chief!  He  is  (Irong  as  Lubar's  ftrcam,  but 
never  foams  and  roars.  High  on  cloudy 
Mora,  Fingal  fhall  behold  the  war.  Stand, 
OfTian  *,  near  thy  father,  by  the  falling 
flream.  Raife  the  voice,  O  bards !  Selma, 
move  beneath  the  found.  It  is  my  latter 
Held.     Clothe  it  over  with  light." 

As  the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  j  or  diflant 
rolling  of  troubled  feas,  when  feme  dark 
ghoft,  in  wrath,  heaves  the  billows  over  an 

*  UUin  being  fent  to  Morven  with  the  body  of 
Ofcar,  Oflian  attends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief 
bard. 
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ifle  :  an  ifle,  the  feat  of  mift,  on  the  deep, 
for  many  dark  brown  years  !  So  terrible  is 
the  found  of  the  hoft,  wide-moving  over 
the  field.  Gaul  is  tall  before  them.  The 
ftreams  glitter  within  his  ftrides.  The  bards 
raife  the  fong  by  his  fide.  He  firikes  his 
fliield  between.  On  the  ikirts  of  the  blafl^ 
the  tuneful  voices  rife. 

'*  On  Crona,"  faid  the  bards,  "  there 
burfts  a  ftream  by  night.  It  fwells  in  its 
own  dark  courfe,  till  morning's  early  beam. 
Then  comes  It  white  from  the  hill,  with  the 
rocks  and  their  hundred  groves.  Far  be 
my  fteps  from  Crona.  Death  is  tumbling 
-there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from  Mora,  fons  of 
cloudy  Morven  !" 

*'  Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ? 
The  hills  are  troubled  before  the  king  ! 
The  dark  woods  echo  round,  and  lighten 
at  his  fteel.  See  him,  amidft  the  foe,  like 
Colgach's  *  fportful  ghoft  :  when  he  fcatters 

*  There  are  fome  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late 
invention,  that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame  with  the 
Galgacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  anceftor  of  Gaul, 
the  Ion  of  Morni,  and  appears  from  fome  really  an- 
cient traditions,  to  have  been  king,  or  Vergobret,  of 
the  Caledonians ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  family  of  Morni  to  the  throne,  which 
created  a  good  deal  of  difturbance,  both  to  Comhal 
and  his  fon  Fingal.  The  lirft  was  killed  in  battle  by 
Jthat  tribe ;  and  it  was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up, 
that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience.  Colgach  fig- 
ni&^s  Jiet cely-lookiug ;  which  is  a  very  proper  name 
for  a  warrior,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of  Galga- 
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the  clouds,  and  rides  the  eddying  winds  ! 
It  is  Morni  *  of  bounding  fleeds  I  Be  lik^ 
thy  father,  O  Gaul!" 

"  Selraa  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oak 
of  the  feaft.  A  diflant  fun-beam  marks  the 
hill.  The  dufky  waves  of  the  blafl  fly  over 
the  fields  of  grafs.  Why  art  thou  filent, 
O  Selma  ?  The  king  returns  with  all  his  ; 
fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar  ;  yet  peace- 
ful is  his  brow  ?  It  roared,  and  Fingal  over- 
came.    Be  like  thy  father,  O  Fillan  !" 

They  move  beneath  the  fong.  High 
•wave  their  arms,  as  rufhy  fields,  beneath 
autumnal  Vv/inds.  On  Mora  ftands  the  king 
in  arms.  Mift  flies  round  his  buckler  a- 
broad  ;  as,  aloft,  it  hung  on  a  bough,  on 
Cormul's  mofly  rock.  In  filence  I  Hood 
by  Fingal,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  Crom- 
la'sfwood:   left  I  fliould  behold  the  hoft, 

cus;  though  I  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
that  the  Colgach  here  mentioned  was  the  fame  with 
that  hero.  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  fong  of 
the  bards  iscondiided  with  propriety.  Gaul,  whofe 
experience  miglit  have  rendered  his  condu6l  cau- 
tious in  war,  lias  the  example  of  his  father,  juft 
rufhing  to  battle,  fet  before  his  eyes.  Fillan,  on  the 
other  hand,  whofe  youth  might  make  him  impetu- 
ous and  unguarded  in  adion,  is  put  in  mind  of  the 
ft  date  and  fcrene  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon  like  oc- 
calions. 

*  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to 
here,  is  handed  down  in  trarition. 

f  1'he  mountain  Cionila  w«s  in  the  neighbour- 
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and  rufh  amid  my  fwelllng  foul.  My  foot 
is  forward  on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall, 
in  fteel :  like  the  falling  itream  of  Tromo, 
■which  nightly  winds  bind  over  with  ice. 
The  boy  fees  it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the 
early  beam:  toward  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and 
•wonders  why  it  is  fo  filent  ! 

Nor  bent  over  a  ftream  is  Cathmor,  like 
a  youth  in  a  peaceful  field.  Wide  he  drew 
forward  the  war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave. 
But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora  ;  his 
generous  pride  arofe.  *'  Shall  the  chief  of 
Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field  ?  Fol- 
dath,  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art  a 
beam  of  fire." 

Forth  ifiues  Foldath  of  Moma,  like  a 
cloud,  the  robe  of  ghotls.  He  drew  bis 
fword,  a  flame,  from  his  lide.  He  bade  the 
battle  move.  The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves, 
dark  pour  their  flrength  around.  Haughty 
is  his  ftride  before  thera.  His  red  eye  rolls 
in  wrath.  He  calls  Cormul,  chief  of  Dun- 
latho  *  j   and  his  words  were  heard. 

hood  of  the  fcene  of  this  poeni;  which  was  nearly 
the  iame  with  that  of  fiiioral. 

*  Dun-ratlio,  a  hill  -zviih  a  plain  on  its  top.  Corni- 
tiil,  blue  eyf.  Foldath  difpathes  here  Cormul  to  lie 
in  ambufh  behind  the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  This 
fpeech  fuits  with  the  charadler  of  FoJdath,  which  is, 
throughout,  haughty  and  prciumptuous.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  fpeech,  we  find  the  opinion  of 
the  times,  concerning  the  unhappinefs  of  the  fouls 
of  thofe  who  were  buried  without  the  funeral  fong. 
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"  Cormul,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It 
winds  green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy 
people  there  j  lefl  Selma  fliould  efcape  from 
my  fword.  Bards  of  green-valleyed  Erin, 
let  no  voice  of  yours  arife.  The  fons  of 
Morven  muft  fall  without  fong.  They  are 
the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  fliall  the 
traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick,  mlft  on 
Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghofts, 
beiide  the  reedy  lake.  Never  (hall  they 
rife,  without  fong,  to  the  dwelling  of 
winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went.  Behind 
him  ruihed  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond 
the  rock.  Gaul  fpoke  to  Fillan  of  Selma; 
as  his  eye  purfued  the  courfe  of  the  dark- 
eyed  chief  of  Dunratho.  *'  Thou  beholdeft 
the  fteps  of  Cormul !  Let  thine  arm  be 
Urong  !  When  he  is  low,  fon  of  Fingal,  re- 
member Gaul  in  war.  Here  I  fall  forward 
into  battle,  amid  the  ridge  of  fhields." 

The  fign  of  death  afcends :  the  dreadful 
found  of  Morni's  fnield.  Gaul  pours  his 
voice  between.  Fingal  rifes  on  Mora.  He 
faw  them,  from  wing  to  wing,  bending  at 
once  in  ftrife.  Gleaming  on  his  own  dark 
hill,  ftood  Cathmor  of  ftreamy  Atha.  The 
kings  were  like  two  fpirits  of  heaven, 
{landing  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  j  when 

This  dodlrine  was  inculcated  by  the  bards,  to  make 
their  order  refpedlable  and  neceflury. 
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they  pour  abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the 
roaring  feas.  The  blue-tumbling  of  waves 
is  before  them,  marked  with  the  paths  of 
whales.  They  thcml'elves  are  calm  and 
bright.  The  gale  lifts  flowly  their  locks  of 
mlftl 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air  ! 
What  beam,  but  Morni's  dreadful  fword  ! 
Death  is  ftrewed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul ! 
Thou  foldeil  them  together  in  thy  rage. 
Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tur-lathon  *,  with 
his  branches  round  him.  His  high-bofom- 
ed  fpoufe  ftretches  her  white  arms,  in 
dreams,  to  the  returning  chief,  as  (lie  fleeps 
by  gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  difordered 
locks.  It  is  his  ghoil,  Oichoma.  The  chief 
is  lowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds 
for  Turlathon's  echoing  fnield.  It  is  pierc- 
ed by  his  ftreams.    Its  found  is  paft  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath.  He 
winds  his  courfe  in  blood.  Connal  met 
him  in  fight.  They  mixed  their  clan^-ing 
Heel.  Why  Ihould  mine  eyes  behold  them  ! 
Connal,  thy  locks  are  grey  !  Thou  wert  the 
friend  of  iirangers,  at  the  rftofs-covered 
rock  of  Dun-lora.  When  the  Ikies  were 
rolled  together  :  then  thy  feafl  was  fpread. 
The    llranger    heard   the    winds    vathout  j 

*  Tur-lathon,  broad  trunh  cf  a  tree.  Mdruth, 
great  ftream.  Oichaoma,  mild  maid.  Dun-lora,  tht 
bill  of  the  no'ify  Jiream.    Duth-ca.T0Uydari-6reun  man. 

Vol,  IL  P 
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and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why, . 
fon  of  Duih-caron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood  ! 
The  blalted  tree  bends  above  thee.  Thy 
fhield  lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes 
Avith  the  ftream  j  thou  breaker  of  the 
fliields  ! 

Oflian  took  the  fpear,  in  his  wrath.  But 
Gaul  rufhed  forward  on  Foldath.  The 
feeble  pafs  by  his  fide  :  his  rage  is  turned 
on  Moma's  chief.  Now  they  had  raifed 
their  deatliful  fpears  :  unfeen  an  arrow- 
came.  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul.  His 
Heel  fell  founding  to  earth.  Young  Fillan 
came  *,  with  Cormul's  lliield  !  He  flretch- 
ed  it  large  before  the  chief.  Foldath  fent 
his  fliouts  abroad,  and  kindled  all  the  field  : 
as  a  blaft  that  lifts  the  wide-winged  flame 
over  Lumen's  echoing  groves  f . 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  faid  Gaul, 
*'  O  Fillan  I  thou  art  a  beam  from  heaven  ; 
that,  coming  on  the  troubled  deep,  binds 
up  the  tempefl's  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen 
before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame 
of  thy  fathers.      Rufli  not  too  far,  my  hero., 

*  Fillan  had  been  difpatched  by  Gaul  to  oppofe 
Cormul,  who  had  been  fciit  by  Foldath  to  lie  in  am- 
bufli  behind  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that 
Fillan  had  killed  Cormul,  otherwifc  he  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  have  poflcffcd  liimfelf  of  the  fhield  of 
that  chief. 

f  Lumon,  hemiing  hill;  a  mountain  in  Inis-huna, 
or  that  part  of  South  Britain  which  is  over-againll 
the  IriHi  coaft. 
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I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  I  Rand 
harmlefs  in  battle  ;  but  my  voice  fhall  be 
poured  abroad.  I'he  fons  of  Selma  (hall 
hear,  and  remember  my  former  deeds," 

His  terrible  voice  role  on  the  wind.  The 
hoft  bends  forward  in  fight.  Often  had 
they  heard  him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called 
them  to  the  chafe  of  the  hinds.  He  Hands 
tall,  amid  the  war,  as  an  oak.  in  the  Ikirts 
of  a  ftorm,  which  now  is  clothed  on  high, 
in  mift  :  then  (liows  its  broad,  waving  head. 
The  mufing  hunter  lifts  his  eye,  from  his 
own  rufliy  held  ! 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillan  !  through 
the  path  of  thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the 
foe  before  thee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps, 
may  fly  :  but  night  comes  down  with  its 
clouds.  Cathmor's  horn  is  heard  on  high. 
The  fons  of  Selma  hear  the  voice  of  Fin- 
gal,  from  Mora's  gathered  mifl;.  The  bards 
pour  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  returning 
war, 

"  Who  comes  from  Strumon,''  theyfaid, 
*'  amid  her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mourn- 
ful in  her  flcps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  to- 
ward Erin.  Why  art  thou  fad,  Evir-cho- 
ma  *  ?  Who  Is  like  thy  chief  in  renown  ? 
He  defcended  dreadful  to  battle  ;  he  re- 
turns, like  a  light  from  a  cloud.     He  raifed 

*  Evir-choama,  t^rilJ  and  Jlately  maid,  the  wife  of 
Gaul.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cafdu-conglafs,  chief 
of  I-dronlo,  one  of  tiic  Hebrides. 

P   2 
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tlie  fword  in  wrath  :  tliey  ftirunk  before 
blue-(h?ftlded  Gaul  ! 

*'  Joy,  like  the  ruftlin'g  gale,  comes  on 
the  foul  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the 
battles  of  old  j  the  days  wherein  his  fa- 
thers fought.  The  days  of  old  return  on 
Fingal'smind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of 
his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices,  from  his 
cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed, 
as  it  Ihakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath  j 
fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan  I 

"  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills, 
when  Lara's  fields  are  flill  and  dark,  fuch 
are  the  fleps  of  Selma  pleafant  and  dread- 
ful to  the  ear.  They  return  with  their 
found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark-brown 
rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field, 
the  dun  fons  of  the  bounding  hind.  Your 
fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds,  fons  of 
ftreamy  Selma  I" 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on 
Mora  of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an 
hundred  oaks,  which  winds  had  torn  from 
CormuPs  fteep.  The  feafl  is  fpread  in  the 
midft  :  around  fat  the  gleaming  chiefs. 
Fingal  is  there  in  his  flrength.  The  eagle 
wing  *  of  his  helmet  founds.  The  ruflling 
blafts  of  the   well,  unequal   rufli  through 

•  The  kings  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  had  a  pl^me 
of  eagles  feathers,  by  way  of  ornament,  i:i  their  hel- 
mets. It  was  from  this  dillingtiifhed  mark  that  Of- 
fian  knew  Cathmor,  in  the  fecund  book. 
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night.       Long    looks    the    king    in  filence 
round  :   at  length  his  words  are  heard. 

*'  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I 
behold  a  breach  among  my  friends.  The 
head  of  one  tree  is  low.  The  fqually  wind 
pours  in  on  Selma.  Where  is  the  chief  of 
Dun-lora  ?  Ought  Connal  to  be  forgot  at 
the  feall  ?  When  did  he  forget  the  flran- 
ger,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing  hall?  Ye 
are  filent  in  my  prefence  !  Connal  is  then 
no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior  !  like 
a  ftream  of  light.  Swift  be  thy  courfe  to 
thy  fathers,  along  the  roaring  winds  I  Of- 
ilan,  thy  foul  is  fire :  kindle  the  memory  of 
the  king.  Awake  the  battles  of  Connal, 
when  firfi:  he  (hone  in  war.  The  locks  of 
Connal  were  grey.  His  days  of  youth* 
were  mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day  Duth- 
caron  firlt  ftrung  our  bows,  againit  the 
roes  of  Dun-lora. 

*  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the 
ufiirpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni,  Fingal  was  educat- 
ed in  private  by  Duthcaron.  It  wa«  then  he  cob- 
traAcd  tiiac  intimacy  with  Connal,  the  fon  of  Duth- 
caron,  which  occafions  his  regretting  fo  much  his 
fall.  When  fingal  was  grown  up,  he  foon  reduced 
the  tribe  of  Morni ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  fub- 
fcquent  pifode,  fent  Duthcaron  and  his  fon  Connal 
to  the  aid  of  Corniac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king  «f  Ire- 
land, who  was  driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the 
infurretitions  of  the  Firbolg.  This  epifode  throws 
farther  light  on  the  contcits  between  the  Caol  and 
Firbolg. 
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**  Many,"  I  faid,  "  are  cur  paths  to  bat- 
tle, In  green-valHed  Erin.  Often  did  our 
fails  arife,  over  the  blue  tumbling  waves  ; 
when  we  came,  in  other  days,  to  aid  the 
race  of  Conar.  The  llrife  roared  once  in 
Alnecma,  at  the  foam-covered  llreams  of 
Duth-ula  *.  With  Cormac  defcended  to 
battle  Duthcaron  from  cloudy  Selma.  Nor 
defcended  Duthcaron  alone,  his  fon  was  by 
his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal 
lifting  the  firll  of  his  fpears.  Thou  didft 
command  them,  O  Fingal  !  to  aid  the  king 
of  Erin. 

"  Like  the  burfting  (Irength  of  oCean, 
the  fons  of  Bolga  rulhed  to  war.  Colc- 
ulla  f  was  before  them,  the  chief  of  bluc- 
flreaming  Atha.  The  battle  was  mixed  on 
the  plain.      Cormac   %  (lione  in    his  own 

•  Duth-ula,  a  river  in  Connaught;  it  fignifics, 

eari  rjijb'ing  icattr. 

f  Colc-lilla,  jfrwz  lioh  hi  readinefs  ;  he  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Borbar-duthu!,  the  father  of  Cairbar  and 
Cathmor,  who  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of 
Artho,  AiccefTivrly  mounted  the  Irilh  throne. 

I  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of 
Ireland,  of  the  mce  of  the  Caledonians.  This  infur- 
redtion  of  the  Firbolg  happened  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  Cormac.  lie  never  poffcf- 
fcd  the  Irifh  throne  peaceably.  Tlie  party  of  the 
family  of  Atha  had  made  ieveral  attempts  to  over- 
turn the  fuccelTion  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they 
cfTcdled  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of 
Artho.  Ireland,  from  the  moft  ancient  accounts 
concerning  it,  fecms  tg  have  been  always  fo  diflurb- 
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ftrife,  bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers. 
But,  far  before  the  reft,  Duthcaron  hewed 
down  the  foe.  Nor  flept  the  arm  of  Con- 
ral  by  his  father's  fide.  Colc-ulla  prevail- 
ed on  the  plain  :  like  fcattered  mift,  fled 
the  people  of  Cormac  *. 

**  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duthcaron, 
and  the  fteel  of  broad  fhielded  Connal. 
They  fliaded  their  flying  friends,  like  two 
rocks  with  their  heads  of  pine.  Night 
came  down  on  Duth-ula;  filent  ftrode  the 
chiefs  over  the  field.  A  mountain  llream 
roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor  could  Duthca- 
ron bound  over  its  courfe."  "  Why  ftands 
my  father  ?"  fald  Connal.  ''  I  hear  the 
rufliing  foe." 

ed  by  domeftic  commotions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay, 
Vi'hether  it  ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time,  fubjedl 
to  one  monarch.  It  is  certain,  that  every  province, 
if  not  every  fmall  diflridl,  had  its  own  king.  One 
of  thefe  petty  princes  aflumed,  at  times,  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland ;  and,  on  account  of  his  fupericr 
force,  or  in  cafes  of  public  danger,  was  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but  the  fucceflion  from  father 
to  fon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eftablifhed.  It 
was  the  divifions  amongfl  themfelves,  arifing  from 
the  bad  confdtution  of  their  government,  that,  at 
laft,  fubjedled  the  Irifh  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulfler,  who  were 
of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians,  fcem,  alone,  to  have 
been  the  firm  friends  to  the  fucceflion  in  the  family 
of  Conar.  The  Firbolg  were  only  fubjeA  to  them 
by  confiraint,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to 
throw  off  their  yoke. 
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*'  Fly,  Connal,"  he  faid.  "  Thy  fa- 
ther's ftrength  begins  to  fail.  I  come 
wounded  from  battle.  Here  let  me  reft  in 
night."  "  But  thou  (halt  not  remain  a- 
"  lone,"  faid  Connal's  burfting  figh.  "  My 
fliield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king 
of  Dun-lora."  He  bends  dark  above  his 
father.     The  mighty  Duthcaron  dies. 

Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lone- 
ly bard  appeared,  deep  mufing  on  the  heath : 
and  could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his 
father,  till  he  Ihould  receive  his  fame  ?  He 
bent  the  bow  againft  the  rofe  of  Duth-ula. 
He  fpread  the  lonely  feaft.  Seven  nights 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and  faw  his 
father  in  his  dreams.  He  faw  him  rolled, 
dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy 
Lego.     At  length  the   fteps   of  *  Colgan 

*  Colgan,  the  fon  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal 
hard  of  Corniac,  king  of  Ireland.  The  following 
tliaiogue,  on  the  loves  of  Fuigal  and  Ros-crana,  may 
be  afcribcd  to  him  : 

RoS-CRANA. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana !  I  feel  my 
bt'uting  foul.  No  vifion  of  the  forms  of  the  dead 
came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifing  from  the 
wave  of  the  north,  I  beheld  him  bright  in  Jiis  locks, 
1  beheld  the  fon  of  the  king.  My  beating  foul  is 
higli.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  niglit;  again  afcended 
tlie  form.  Why  dclayefl  thou  thy  coming,  young 
rider  of  ft ormy  waves  I 

But,  tliere,  far  dlftant,  he  comes ;  where  fcas  roll 
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came,,  the  bard  of  high  Temora.  Duthca- 
ron  received  his  fame,  and  brightened,  as 
he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

their  green  ridges  in  mill  I  Young  dweller  of  my 
foul;  "why  doft  thou  delay — 

FiNGAL. 

It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena !  the  pleafant 
breeze  of  the  valley  of  roes !  But  why  doft  thou  hide 
thee  in  fhades?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  Are  not 
thy  ftcps  covered  with  light  ?  In  thy  groves  thou  ap- 
peareft,  Ros-crana,  like  the  fun  in  the  gathering  of 
clouds.  Why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in  (hades?  Young 
love  of  heroes  rife. 

Ros-crana. 
My  fluttering  foul  is  high  !  Let  me  turn  from  the 
fteps  of  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  fecret  voice,  and 
fhall  my  blue  tyes  roll  in  his  prefence  ?  Roe  of  the 
hill  of  mofs,  toward  thy  dwelling  I  move.  Meet 
me,  ye  breezes  of  Mora!  as  I  move  through  the 
valley  of  winds.  But  why  ftiould  he  afcend  his 
ocean  ?  Son  of  heroes,  my  foul  is  thine  !  My  fteps 
fliall  not  move  to  the  defert :  the  light  of  Ros-crana 
is  here. 

FiNGAL. 

Tt  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft,  the  fair  dweller 
of  eddying  winds.  Why  deceiveft  thou  me  with  thy 
voice  ?  Here  let  me  reft  in  ftiades.  Shouldft  thou 
ftretch  thy  white  arm  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun- 
beam  of  Cormac  of  Erin ! 

RoS-CRANA. 

He  is  gone;  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim;  faint- 
rolling,  in  all  my  tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him, 
alone;  king  of  Selma,  my  foul  is  thine.  Ah  mc  I 
what  clanging  of  armour!  Colc-ulla  of  Atha  is 
near! 
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*'  Pleafant  to  the  ear,"  fald  FIngal,  *^  Is 
the  praife  of  the  kings  of  men  j  when  their 
bows  are  ftrong  in  battle  •,  when  they  fof- 
ten  at  the  fight  of  the  fad.  Thus  let  my 
name  be  renowned,  when  bards  fhall  light- 
en my  rlfing  foul,  Carri),  fon  of  Kinfena  ! 
take  the  bards  and  raife  a  tomb.  To-night 
let  Connal  dwell  within  his  narrow  houfe. 
Let  not  the  foul  of  the  valiant  wander  on 
the  winds.  Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on 
Moi-lena,  through  the  broad-headed  groves 
of  the  hill  !  Raife  ftones,  beneath  its  beam, 
to  all  the  fallen  in  war.  Though  no  chiefs 
■were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  llrong  in 
fight.  They  were  my  rock  in  danger ; 
the  mountain  from  which  I  fpread  my 
eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renowned. 
Carril  forget  not  the  low  !'* 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards, 
rofe  the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode 
before  them,  they  are  the  murmur  of  flreams 
behind  his  lleps.  Silence  dwells  in  the 
vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each,  with  its 
own  dark  rill,  is  winding  between  the  hills, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  lelfening,  as 
they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward  from 
my  iliield-,  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my 
foul.  Half.formed,  the  words  of  my  fong 
buril  forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a 
tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of  fpring  a- 
round.  It  pours  Its  green  leaves  to  the 
fun.     It  fl^iakes  its  lonely  head.     The  hum 
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of  the  mountain  bee  is  near  it  ;  the  hunter 
fees  it,  with  joy,  from  the  blalled  heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  diftance  flood.  His 
helmet  lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His 
dark  hair  is  loofe  to  the  blafl.  A  beam  of 
light  is  Clatho''s  fon  !  He  heard  the  words 
of  the  king  with  joy.  He  leaned  forward 
on  his  fpear. 

*'  My  fon,"  faid  car-borne  Fingal,  *'  I 
faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  The 
fame  of  our  fathers,  1  faid,  burils  from  its 
gathering  cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of 
Clatho  I  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So 
did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never 
feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge 
behind.  They  are  thy  ftrength  in  the 
field.  Then  fhalt  thou  be  long  renowned, 
and  behold  the  tombs  of  the  old.  The  me- 
mory of  the  pafl  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  , 
years  :  when  firft  I  defcended  from  ocean 
on  the  green-valleyed  ille." 

We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king. 
The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud. 
The  grey-lkirted  mill  is  near  :  the  dvvel» 
ling  of  the  ghotts  I 
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Argument. 
The  fecond  night  continues.  Fino;aI  relates,  at  the 
feaft,  his  own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and 
his  marriage  with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac,  king  of  that  ifland.  The  Irifli  chiefs 
convene  in  the  prefeiice  of  Cathmor.  The  fitiia- 
tion  of  the  king  defcribed.  The  ftory  of  Sul- 
malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmur,  king  of  Inis- 
huna,  who,  in  the  difguilc  of  a  young  warrior, 
had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  fallen 
behaviour  of  Foldath,  who  liad  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  renews  the  diffe- 
rence between  him  and  Malthos;  but  Cathmor, 
interpofing,  ends  it.  The  chiefs  feaft,  and  hear 
the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard.  Cathmor  returns  to 
reft,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army.  The  ghoft  of 
his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  ; 
and  obfcurely  foretels  the  iflue  of  the  war.  The 
foliloquy  of  the  king.  He  difcovers  Sul-malla. 
Morning  comes.     Her  foliloquy  clofes  the  book. 


•'  Beneath  *  an  oak,"  faid  the  king,  **  I 
fat  on  Selma's  ftreatny  rock,  when   Connal 

*  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connetflion  with 
the  ftory  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron,  in  the  latter 
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rofe,  from  the  (ea,  with  the  broken  fpear 
of  Duthciron.  Far  diftant  ftcod  the  youth. 
He  turned  away  his  eyes.  He  remember- 
ed the  fteps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green 
hills.  I  darkened  in  my  place.  Dulky 
thoughts  flew  over  my  foul.  The  kings  of 
Erin  rofe  before  me.  I  half-unftieathed 
the  fword.  Slowly  approached  the  chiefs. 
They  lifted  up  their  filent  eyes.  Like  a 
ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the  burfting 
forth  of  my  voice.  My  voice  was,  to 
them,  a  wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mill 
away. 

*'  I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before 
the  roai*  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred 
youths  looked,  from  their  waves,  on  Fin- 
gal's  bolTy  (hield.  High  on  the  mall  it 
hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  fe^.  But 
when  night  came  down,  I  ftruck,  at  times, 
the  warning  bofs :  I  ftruck,  and  looked  oa 
high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul-erin  *.  Nor  ab- 
end of  the  third  book.  Fingal,  fifting  beneath  art 
oak,  near  the  palace  of  Selma,  difcovers  Connal 
jiift  landingr  from  Ireland.  The  danger  which 
threatened  Cormac  king  of  Ireland  induces  him  to 
fail  immediately  to  that  ifland.  The  ftory  is  intro- 
duced, by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  be- 
haviour of  Fillau,  whofe  rafhnefs  in  the  preceding 
battle  is  reprimanded. 

*  Ul-erin,  the  guide  to  Ireland^  a  ffar  known  by 
that  name  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  and  very  ufeful  to 
thoi'e  who  failed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or^ 
Caledonia,  to  the  coaft  of  Uliter, 

VoLIL  Q^ 
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fent  was  the  ftar  of  heaven.  It  travelled! 
red  between  the  clouds.  I  purfued  the  I 
lovely  beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. 
With  morning,  Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We  I 
came  in  the  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its! 
blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the  bofom  of  echo- 
ing woods,  Here  Corraac,  in  his  fecreti 
hall,  avoids  the  ftrength  of  Colc-ulla.  Nor| 
he  alone  avoids  the  foe.  The  blue  eye  of  I 
Ros  crana  is  there  ;  Ros-crtna  *,  white- 
handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ! 

"  Grey,    on    his    pointlefs    fpear,    came  1 
forth  the  aged  ileps  of  Cormac.     He  fmil- 
ed,  from  his  waving  locks  •,  but    grief  was 
in  his   foul.     He  faw    us  few   before  him,, 
and  his   figh   arofe.     "  I  fee   the   arms  of! 
Trenmor,"  he  faid,    "  and  thefe   are   th^-i 
ileps  of  the  king  !  Fingal  !  thou  art  a  beam 
of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  foul.     Early 
is  thy  fame,  my  fon  :  but  ftr®ngare  the  foes  • 
of  Erin.    They  are  like  the  roar  of  llreams  > 
\n   the   land,  fon   of    car-borne  Comhal  ! 
"  Yet  they  may  be  rolled  f  away,*'   I  faid 

*  Ros-crana,  the  beam  of  the  riji?ig  fun ;  fhe 
was  the  mnther  of  OlTian.  The  Irifli  bards  relate 
ftrange  fi£lions  concernin;^  this  princefs.  Their  fto- 
rics,  however,  concerning  Fingal,  if  they  mean  him 
by  Fion  Mac-Comval,  are  fo  inconfiftent  and  notori- 
oiifly  fabulous,  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be  .Tier- 
tioned ;  for  they  evidently  bear,  along  with  them, 
the  marks  of  late  invention. 

f  Cormar  had  faid  that  the  foes  were  //ke  the 
roarof  Jheamsy  and  Fingal  continues  the  roeta^hor-. 
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in  my  rlfing  foal.  *'  We  are  not  of  the 
race  of  the  feeble  king  of  blue-fhielded 
hofts  !  Why  (hould  fear  come  amongft  us, 
like  a  ghoft  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the 
valiant  grows,  when  foes  increafe  in  the 
field.  Roll  no  darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on 
the  young  in  war  !" 

''  The  burning  tears  of  the  king  came 
down.  He  felzed  my  hand  in  filence, 
"  Race  of  the  daring  Trenmor  I"  at  length 
he  faid,  "  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee. 
Thou  burneft  in  the  fire  of  thy  father?.  I 
behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy  courfe  in 
battle,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  But  wait 
the  coming  of  Cairbar  *  ;  my  fon  muft  joia 
thy  fword.  He  calls  the  fons  of  Erin  from 
all  their  dlftant  flreams.'* 

"  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king, 
where   it  rofe  in  the  mid^  of  rocks,  oa 

The  fpcech  of  the  young  hero  is  fpirited,  and  con- 
fiftent  with  that  fedate  intrepidity,  which  eminent- 
ly diftin£;ui(hes  his  charadler  throughout. 

*  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards 
king  of  Ireland.  His  reign  was  fhort.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac 
who  was  murdered  by  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar- 
duthuL  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  long  after  his 
fon  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  eftate,  had,  by  his 
wife  Beltanno,  another  fon,  whofe  name  was  Ferad- 
artho.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race 
of  Conar  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's 
expedition  againft  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul 
happened.  See  more  of  Ferad-artho  in  the  eighth- 
book. 

a  2 
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"vvhofe  dark  fides  were  the  marks  of  fiream? 
of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend  around  with 
their  mofs.  The  thick  birch  is  waving 
near.  Half  hid,  in  her  fhady  grove,  Ros- 
crana  raifes  the  fong.  Her  white  hands 
move  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue-roll- 
ing eyes.  She  was  like  a  fpirit  *  of  hea- 
ven half-folded  in  the  fkirt  of  a  cloud  I" 

*  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  illuftrated  by  this 
fitnile  ;  for  the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the 
fpirits  of  the  deceafed,  wtre  not  fo  gloomy  and  dif- 
agreeable  as  thofe  of  fucceediiig  ages.  The  fpirits 
of  women,  it  was  fuppofed,  retained  that  beauty 
which  they  poflefled  while  living,  and  tranfported 
themfelves  from  place  to  place,  with  that  gliding 
motion  which  Homer  afcribes  to  the  gods.  The 
defcriptions  which  poets,  lefs  ancient  than  Offian, 
have  left  us  of  thofe  beautiful  figures,  that  appeared 
fometimes  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and  pidturefque. 
They  compare  them  to  the  rainboiv  on  Jlreams\ 
or  the  g:idrng  of  fun-beams  on  the  bills. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centunes  ago,  returning 
from  the  war,  underftood  that  his  wife  or  miftreft 
was  dead.  A  bard  introduces  him  fpeal^ing  the 
following  foliloquy,  when  he  came  within  fight  of 
the  place,  where  he  had  left  her  at  his  departure. 

"  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  I  behold  not  the 
fmoke  of  my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my 
Itreanis.     Silence  dwells  in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rain-bo\'.'  on  Cruna'th  ?  It  flies :  and 
the  fl^y  is  dark.  Again,  thou  movert,  bright,  on  the 
heath,  thou  fun-beam  clothed  in  a  fhower  I  Hah  \ 
it  is  ftie,  my  love  I  her  gliding  courfe  on  the  bofom 
of  winds!" 

In  fuccecding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  paf- 
fed  into  a  proverb;  and  the  highefl  compliment  that 
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'*  Three  days  we  feaft  at  Mcii-lena.  She 
rifes  bright  in  my  troubled  foul.  Cormac 
beheld  me  dark.  He  gave  the  white-bo- 
fomed  maid.  She  comes  with  bending 
eye,  amid  the  wandering  of  her  heavy 
locks.  She  came  !  Straight  the  battle 
roared.  Colc-uUa  appeared :  I  took  my 
fpear.  My  fword  role,  with  my  people, 
againrt  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc- 
uUa  fell.     Fingal  returned  with  fame." 

*'  Renowned  is  he,  O  Fillan,  who  fights, 
in  the  ilrength  of  his  hoft.  The  bard  pur- 
fues  his  tteps,  through  the  land  of  the  foe. 
But  he  who  fights  alone  ;  few  are  his  deeds 
to  other  times  !  He  (hines,  to-day,  a  migh- 
ty light.  To-morrow,  he  is  low.  One 
fong  contains  his  fame.  His  name  is  on 
ONE  dark  field.  He  is  forgot  j  but  where 
his  tomb  fends  forth  the  tufted  grafs." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal  on  Mora 
of  the  roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock 
of  Cormul,  pour  down  the  pleafing  fong. 
Sleep  defcends,  in  the  found,  on  the  broad- 
Ikirted  hoft.  Carril  returned,  with  the 
bards,  from  the  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  chief. 
The  voice  of  morning  (hall  not  come  to 
the  duiky  bed  of  Duth-caron.     No  more 

tould  be  paid  to  a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  per- 
ftjn  with  the  daughter  of  Ctirmac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-cr4na. 
Sioi  Chormaec  u^  a'iuma  2an. 

Q.3 
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flialt   thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes  around 
thy  narrow  houfe  ! 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a 
meteor  of  night,  when  they  brighten  their 
Udes  with  its  light,  along  the  heaving  fea  : 
;o  gathers  Erin,  around  the  gleaming  form 
of  Cathmor.  PIe,  tall  in  the  midrt,  care- 
lefs  lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear  :  as  fwells  or 
falls  the  found  of  Fonar's  diftant  harp. 
Near  *  him  leaned,  againll   a  rock,  JSul- 

*  In  order  to  illurtrate  this  paflage,  I  fl;al]  give, 
here,  the  hiitory  cii  which  it  is  foiirded,  as  I  have 
gathered  it  from  tradition.  The  nation  of  the  I  ir- 
bolg  who  inhabited  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  being  ori- 
ginally defcended  from  the  Belgye,  uho  pofi'eU'edthe 
louth  and  fouth-weft  coafl:  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for 
many  ages,  an  amicable  correfpunderice  v/ith  their 
mother-country,  and  fent  aid  to  the  Eritifli  Belcse, 
when  they  were  preffcd  by  the  Romans,  or  other 
new-comers  from  the  continent.  Con-mor,  king  of 
Inis-huna  (that  part  of  ijouih  Britain  which  is  over 
againft  the  Irilh  coaJl^,  being  attacked,  by  what 
enemy  is  not  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cairbar,  lord 
of  Atha,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg.  €air. 
bar  difpatched  his  brother  Calhraor  to  the  afliftance 
ofCon-raor.  Cathmor,  after  various  viciffitudes  ol 
fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  defeat 
of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  refidence  of  Coh-mor,  There,  at  a  feaft.  Sul- 
malla,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fell  defperately  in 
love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before  her  paffion  wa^  dif- 
clofed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  Cair- 
bar, upon  the  news  of  the  intended  expedition  of 
P'iigal,  to  re-eftablifh  the  family  of  Conar  on  the 
Irilh  throne.  The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor 
re.Tjained,  for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 
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malla  *  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna. 
To  his  aid  came  bl^e-fhielded  Cathmor, 
and  rolled  his  foes  away,  Sul-malla  be- 
held him  llately  in  the  hall  of  feafls.  Nor 
carelefs  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the 
lon^-haired  maid  ! 

The  third  day  arofe,  when  Fithil  f  came, 
from  Erin  of  the  dreams.  He  told  of  the 
lifting  up   of   the  iliield  J  in    Selma :  He 

during  which  time  Sul-malla  difguifed  hcrfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  young  warrior,  and  came  to  offer  him  her 
fervice  in  the  war.  Cathmor  accepted  of  the  pro- 
pofal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Ulfter  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar. 

*  Svd-m&lh,Jlozuly-ro!lwg  eyes.  Caon-mor,  mild 
and  tall.     Inis-huna,  ^rcen  ijland. 

f  Fithil,  an  hiferior  hard.  It  may  either  be  ta- 
ken here  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the 
literal  fenfe,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  mei- 
fengers  of  thofe  times.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable, 
was  abfent,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Cair- 
bar, and  the  afTafTination  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ire- 
land, happened.  Cathmor  and  his  fbilowers  had  on 
iy  arrived,  from  Inis-huna,  three  days  before  the 
death  of  Cairbar,  which  fufficiently  clears  his  cha- 
radler  from  any  imputation  of  being  concerned  in 
the  confpiracy  with  his  brother. 

\  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal  when 
he  prepared  for  an  expedition,  is  related  thus  in  tra- 
dition :  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  the  hall 
where  the  tribes  feafted  upon  foiemn  occafions,  raif- 
ed  the  njuar-fojig,  and  thrice  called  the  fpirits  of  their 
deceafed  anceftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds,  to  be- 
hold the  adions  of  their  children.  He  then  fixed 
%\iejhield  of  Trenmor^  ou  a  tree  en  the  rock  of  Sei 
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told  of  the  danger  of  Calrbar.  Cathmor 
raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba  j  but  the  winds 
were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  re- 
mained on  the  coaft,  an-^  turned  his  eyes 
on  Conmor's  halls.  He  remembered  the 
daiighter  of  ftrangers,  and  his  figh  arofe. 
Now  when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave  : 
from  the  hill  came  a  youth  in  arms  j  to  lift 
the  fword  with  Cathmor  in  his  echoing 
fields.  It  was  the  white-armed  Sul-malla. 
Secret  ftie  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her 
fteps  were  in  the  path  of  the  king  :  on  him 
her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  when  he 
lay  by  his  roaring  ftrearas  I  But  Cathmor 
thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  (he  ftill  purfued 
the  roes.  He  thought,  that  fair  on  a  rock, 
(he  (Iretched  her  white  hand  to  the  wind  j 
to  feel  its  courfe  from  Erin,  the  green 
dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had  promifed 
to  return,  with  his  white-bojpmed  fails. 
The  maid  is  near  thee,  O  Cathmor  I  lean- 
ing on  her  rock. 

ma,  ftrikiri;3[  it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a 
fpear,  and  finging  the  war-fong  between.  Thus  he 
did,  for  three  fucceffive  nights,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  meffengers  were  difpatched  to  call  together 
the  tribes  ;  or,  to  ufe  an  ancient  exprelFion,  to  call 
them  from  all  their  Jlrearns.  This  phrafe  alhides  to 
the  fituation  of  the  relidences  of  the  clans,  which 
were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  torrents 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  colle(fled  into 
one  body,  and  became  large  fireams  or  rivers.  *The 
lifting  up  efthejhieldf  was  tlie  phrafe  for  beginning' 
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The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  ftand  a- 
round  j  all  but  dark-browed  Foldath  *.  He 
leaned  againft  a  diftant  tree,  rolled  into  his 
haughty  foul.  His  bufhy  hair  whiflles  in 
wind.  At  times  burfts  the  hum  of  a  fong. 
He  ftruck  the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath  ; 
and  rufhed  before  the  king !  Calm  and 
ftately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arofe  the 
form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls 
round  his  bluftiing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of 
waving  light.  Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clon- 
ra  f ,  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers.  Soft 
was  his  voice  when  he  touched  the  harp  in 
the  hall,  near  his  roaring  ftreams  ! 

*'  King  of  Erin,''  faid  Hidalla,  "  now 
ip  the  time  to  feaft.  Bid  the  voice  of 
bards  arife.  Bid  them  roll  the  night  a- 
>vay.  The  foul  returns,  from  fong,  more 
terrible  to  war.  Darknefs  fettles  on  Erin. 
From  hill  to  hill  bend  the  Ikirted  clouds. 
Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful 
idrides  of  ghofts  ara  feen  :  the  ghofts  of 
thofe  who  fell  bend  forward  to  their  fong.. 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  pre- 
amble to  his  after-behaviour.  Chaffed  with  the  dii- 
appointment  of  the  vidfory  which  he  promifed  him- 
felf,  he  becomes  paQionate  and  overbearing.  The 
quarrel  which  fucceeds  between  him  and  Malthos, 
is  introduced,  to  raife  the  charader  of  Cathmor, 
whofe  fuperior  worth  ffiines  forth,  in  his  manly  man- 
ner of  ending  the  difference  between  the  chiefs. 

f  Claon-rath,  tvinding  feld.  The  tb  are  feldom 
pronounced  audibly  in  th^  Galic  language. 
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Bid.  O  Catlimor !  the  harps  to  rife,  to 
brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wandering 
blalts." 

"  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  faid  Foldath's 
burfting  wrath.  "  Did  not  I  fall  in  the 
field;'  Shall  1  then  hear  the  fong?  Yet 
was  not  my  courfe  harmlefs  in  war.  Blood 
was  a  ftreafm  around  my  fteps.  But  the 
feeble  were  behind  me.  The  foe  has  efcap-' 
ed  from  my  fword.  In  Clon-ra's  vale 
touch  thou  the  harp.  Let  Dura  anfwer  to 
the  voice  of  Hldalla.  Let  fome  maid 
look,  from  the  wood,  on  thy  long  yellow 
locks.  Fly  from  Lubar*s  echoing  plain. 
This  is  the  field  of  heroes  I** 

"  King  of  Erin  *,"  Malthos  faid,  "  it 
is  THINE  to  lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to 
our  eyes,  on  the  dark-brown  field.  Like 
a  blaft  THOU  haft  pall  over  hods.  Thou 
haft  laid  them  low  in  blood.  But  who  has 
heard  thy  words  returning  from  the  field  ? 
The  wrathful  delight  in  death :  Their 
remembrance  refts  on  the  wounds  of  their 
fpear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts : 
THEIR  words  are  ever  heard.  Thy  courfe, 
chief  of  Moraa,  was  like  a  troubled  iUeam. 
The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path  ;  but 
others  alfo  lift  the  fpear.  Wfi  were  no^ 
feeble  behind  thee  j  but  the  foe  was  ftrong.'' 

♦  This  fpeech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  fevere 
reprimand  to  the  blultering  behaviour  of  Folaavh. 
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Cathtnor  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and 
bending  forward  of  either  chief:  for,  half- 
unfheatheJ,  they  held  their  fwords,  and 
rolled  their  filent  eyes.  Now  would  they 
have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the 
wrath  of  Cathmor  burned-  He  drew  his 
fword  :  it  gleamed  through  night,  to  the 
high-flaming  oak!  *'  Sons  of  pride,"  faid 
the  king.  *'  allay  your  fwelling  fouls.  Re- 
tire in  night.  Why  fiiould  my  rage  arife  ? 
Should  I  contend  with  botk  in  arms  ?  It 
is  no  time  for  ilrife  !  Retire,  ye  clouds, 
at  my  fealK     Awake  my  foul  no  more.'* 

They  funk  from  the  king  on  either  fide  j 
like  *  two  columns  of  morning  mif^,  when 
the  fun  rifes,  between  them,  on  his  glitter- 
ing rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either 
fide  ;  each  toward  its  reedy  pool  ! 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft.  They 
look,  at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he 
ilrode,  on  his  rock,  amid  his  fettling  foul. 
'I  he  hoft  lie   along  the  field.     Sleep  de- 

*  This  comparifon  is  favouraWe  to  the  fuperiority 
of  Cathmor  over  his  two  chief?.  I  (hall  iiiuftrate 
*h  s  palTage  with  another  from  a  fragment  of  an  an- 
cient poem,  juft  new  in  my  hands.  *'  As  the  fun  is 
above  the  vapours  which  his  beams  have  raifed;  fo  is 
the  foul  of  the  king  above  the  ions  of  fear.  They 
roll  dark  below  him  ;  he  rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his 
beam?.  But  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  foul 
xjf  the  king,  he  is  a  darkened  fun  rolled  along  the  Iky; 
the  valley  is  fad  below  •  flowers  wither  beneath  the 
4rops  pf  the  night." 
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fcends  on  Moi-lena.  The  voice  of  Fonar 
afcends  alone,  beneath  his  diftant  tree.  It 
afcends  in  the  praife  of  Cathmor,  fon  of 
Larthon  *  of  Lumon.  But  Cathmor  did 
not  hear  his  praife.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of 
a  ftream.  The  ruftling  breeze  of  night 
flew  over  his  whiftling  locks. 

His  brother  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen 
from  his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly 
in  his  face.  He  had  heard  the  fong  of 
Carril  f .     A  blaft  fuHained  his  dark-{kirt- 

•  Lear-thon,  y^-a  ivaiye.,  the  name  of  the  chief  of 
that  colony  of  the  Firbol^,  which  firft  migrated  into 
Ireland.  Larthon's  firft  fettlement  in  that  country 
is  related  in  the  feventh  book.  He  was  the  anceftor 
of  Cathmor;  and  is  here  called  Larthon  of  I.umon, 
from  a  high  hill  of  that  name  in  Inis-huna,  the  an- 
cient feat  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  charadler  of  Cath- 
mor is  preferved.  He  had  mentioned,  in  the  tint 
book,  the  averfion  of  that  chief  to  praife,  and  we 
find  him  here  lying  at  the  fide  of  a  ftream,  that  the 
noife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of  Fonar,  who, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  fung  his  eulo- 
l^ium  in  his  e'vening fo?ig.  Though  other  chiefs,  as 
well  as  Cathmor,  might  be  averfe  to  hear  their  own 
praife,  we  find  it  the  univerfal  policy  of  the  times, 
to  allow  the  bards  to  be  as  extravagant  as  they 
pleafcd  in  their  encomiums  on  the  leaders  of  ar- 
mies in  the  prefence  of  their  people.  The  vulgar, 
who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge  for  therafelve?, 
received  the  charadlers  of  their  princes  entirely  upon, 
the  faith  of  their  bards. 

t  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  nf  Of- 
fian,  fung  the  funeral  elerry  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
See  the  fecond  book,  to  vards  the  end.  In  all  thefe 
poems,  the  viiits  of  ghoits,  to  their  living  frieirj-j, 
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ed  cloud  J  which  he  feized  in  the  bofom  of 
night,  as  he  rofe,  with  his  fame,  towards 
his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed  with  the  noife 
of  the  dream,  he  poured  his  feeble  words. 
"  Joy  meet  the  foul  of  Cathmor.  His 
voice  was  heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard 
gave  his  fong  to  Cairbar.  He  travels  on 
the  wind.  My  form  is  in  my  father's  hall, 
like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible  light,  which 
darts  acrofs  the  defert,  in  a  ftormy  night. 
No  bard  (hall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb, 
when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  Tons  of 
fong  love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name 
is  a  pleafant  gale.  The  mournful  founds 
arife  !  On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice  ! 
Louder  ftill,  ye  (hadowy  ghofts  !  The 
dead  were  full  of  fame !  Shrilly  fwells  the 
feeble  found.  The  rougher  blaft  alone  is 
heard  !  Ah  !  foon  is  Cathmor  low  I"  Roll- 
ed into  himfelf  he  flew,  wide  on  the  bofom 
of  winds.     The  old  oak  felt  his  departure, 

are  fliort,  and  their  language  obfcure,  both  which 
circumftances  tend  to  throw  a  Iblemn  gloom  on  thefe 
fupernatural  fcene*.  Towards  the  latter  end  or  the 
fpeech  of  the  ^hoft  cf  Cairbar,  he  foretels  the  death 
ol  Cathmor,  by  enumerating  thofe  fignals,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  times,  preceded 
the  death  of  a  perlon  renowned.  It  was  thought 
that  the  ghofts  of  deceafed  bards  fung,  for  three 
nights  preceding  the  death  (nc-r  the  place  where 
his  tomb  was  to  be  raifed),  round  an  unfubdanti^ 
figure  which  reprefented  the  body  of  the  perfon  who 
was  to  die. 

Vol.  IL  R 
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and  fnook  its  vvhiftling  head.  Cathmor 
ilarts  from  reft.  He  takes  his  deathful 
fpear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  fees 
but  dark-lkirted  night. 

**  It  *  was  the  voice  of  the  king,"  he 
faid.  *'  But  now  his  form  is  gone.  Un- 
marked is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children 
of  the  night.  Often,  like  a  refle6led  beam, 
are  ye  feen  in  the  defert  wild  :  but  ye  re- 
tire in  your  blafts,  before  our  Heps  ap- 
proach. Go  then,  ye  feeble  race  !  Know- 
ledge with  you  there  is  none:  Your  joys 
are  weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our  reft, 
or  the  light-winged  thought  that  flies  acrofs 
the  foul.  Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low  ? 
Darkly  laid  In  his  narrow  houfe  ?  Where 
-no  morning  comes,  with  her  half-opened 
eyes  •?  Away,  thou  ftiade  I  to  fight  is 
mine  \  All  further  thought  away  !  I  rufh 
forth,  on  eagle's  wings,  to  feize  my  beam 
of  fame.  In  the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  a- 
bides    the   narrow  f  foul.     Years  roll  on, 

•  The  foliloquy  of  Cathmor  faits  the  magnani- 
mity of  his  charaifler.  Though  daggered  at  firft 
with  the  preditflion  of  Cairbar's  ghoft,  lie  foon  com- 
forts hiaifeix  with  the  agreeable  prolpetl  of  his  fu- 
ture renown;  and,  like  Achilles,  prefers  a  fliort  and 
glorious  Jjfe,  to  an  obfcure  length  of  years  in  retire- 
ment and  eafe. 

t  An  indolent  and  unwarlike  life  was  held  in  er- 
treme  contempt.  Whatever  a  philofopher  may  fay, 
in  praife  of  quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from 
rbinking,  bi;t  th?y  weaken  and  dcbafe  the  human 
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feafons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.  In 
a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his 
grey  head  low.  His  ghoft  is  folded  in  the 
vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its  courfe  is 
never  on  hills,  nor  mofly  vales  of  wind. 
So  fhall  not  Cathmor  depart.  No  boy  in 
the  field  was  he,  who  only  marks  the  bed 
of  roes,  upon  the  echoing  hills.  My  ilTu- 
ing  forth  was  with  kings.  My  joy  in  dread- 
ful plains  :  where  broken  hofts  are  rolled 
away,  like  feas  before  the  wind.'* 

mind.  When  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  not  ex- 
erted, they  lofe  their  vigour,  and  low  and  circuir.- 
fcribed  notions  take  the  place  of  nobl«  and  enlarged 
ideas.  Adlioa,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  viciffitudes 
oi  fortune  which  attend  it,  call  forth,  by  turn?,  ail 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exercifiror,  ftrength- 
en  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent 
ftites,  when  property  and  indolence  are  fecured  to 
individuals,  we  feldom  meet  with  that  ftrength  of 
mind,  which  is  fo  common  in  a  nation,  not  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  It  is  a  curious,  but  juft  ob- 
fervation,  that  great  kingdoms  feldom  produce  great 
charadlers,  which  raiift  be  altogether  attributed  to 
that  indolence  and  diffipation,  which  are  the  infe- 
parable  companion?  of  too  much  property  and  fe- 
curity.  Rome,  it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great 
men  within  it,  when  its  power  was  confined  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  its  domi- 
nion extended  over  all  the  known  world ;  and  one 
petty  ftate  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as 
much  genuine  fpirit  in  it^  as  the  two  Britlfh  king- 
doms united.  As  a  ftate,  we  are  much  more  power- 
ful than  our  anceftors,  but  we  fliould  lofe  by  com- 
paring iudividuals  with  therr« 
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So  fpoke  the  Vaw^  of  Alnccma,  brighten- 
ing in  his  rifing  foul.  Valour,  like  a  plea- 
fant  flame,  is  gleaming  within  his  breaft. 
Stately  is  his  ilride  on  the  heath  !  The 
beam  of  eaft  is  poured  around.  He  faw  his 
grey  hoft  on  the  field,  wide-fpreading  their 
ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like  a  fpirit 
of  heaven,  whofe  fteps  come  forth  on  the 
feas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful  round, 
and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  foon  he 
awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to 
fome  echoing  fhore. 

On  the  rufhy  bank  of  a  flream  flept  the 
daughter  of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had 
fallen  from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in 
the  lands  of  her  fathers.  There  morning 
is  on  the  field.  Grey  ftrcams  leap  dovra 
from  the  rocks.  The  breezes,  in  fliadowy 
waves,  fly  over  the  rufhy  fields.  Theke  is 
the  found  that  prepares  for  the  chafe. 
There  the  moving  of  warriors  from  the 
hall.  But  tall  above  the  reft  is  feen  the 
hero  of  ftreamy  Atha.  He  bends  his  eye 
of  love  on  Sul-malla,  from  his  ftately  fteps. 
She  turns,  with  pride,  her  face  away,  and 
carelefs  bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid,  when 
Cathmor  of  Atha  came.  He  faw  her  fair 
face  before  him,  fh  the  midft  of  her  wan- 
dering locks.  He  knew  the  maid  of  Lu- 
raon.  What  fhould  Cathmor  do  ?  His 
fjghs  arlfe.     His   tears  come   down.     But 
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flraight  he  turns  away.  **  This  is  no  time, 
king  of  Atha,  to  awake  thy  fecret  foul. 
The  battle  is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a 
troubled  flream." 

He  ftruck  that  warning  bcfs  *,  wherein 
dwelt  the  voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around 
him,  like  the  found  of  eagle-wing.  Sul- 
malla  llarted  from  fleep,  In  her  difordered 
locks.  She  feized  the  helmet  from  earth. 
She  trembled  in  her  place.  **  Why  fhould 
they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis- 
huna  ?"  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings. 
The  pride  of  her  foul  arofe  !  Her  fteps 
arc  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding  f 
ftream  of  a  vale  :  where  dwelt  the  dark- 
brown  hind  ere  yet  the  war  arofe.  Thi- 
ther came  the  voice  of  Cathmor,  at  times, 
to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  foul  is  darkly  fad. 
She  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

"  The  dreams  of  Inis-hnna  departed. 
They  are  difperfed  from  my  foul.  I  hear 
not  the  chafe  in  my  land.  I  am  concealed 
in  the  Ikirt  of  war.  I  look  forth  from  my 
cloud.     No  beam  appears  to  light  my  path. 

*  In  order  to  underftand  this  paffa^,  it  is  neref- 
fary  to  look  to  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fliield  in 
the  feventh  book.  This  fliield  had  feven  principal 
boffes,  the  found  of  each  of  which,  when  ftruck  with 
a  fpear,  conveyed  a  parricular  order  from  the  king 
to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  them,  as  here, 
was  the  fignal  for  the  army  to  afTemble. 

f  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  whi<;h  Sul> 
t^alla  afterwards  retired. 
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I  behold  my  warrior  low  :  for  the  broad- 
Ihielded  king  is  near,  he  that  overcomes  in 
danger,  Fingal  from  Selma  of  fpears !  Spi- 
rit of  departed  Conmor !  are  thy  fteps  on 
the  bofom  of  winds  ?  Comcft  thou,  at 
times,  to  other  lands,  father  of  fad  Sul-mal- 
la  ?  Thou  daft  come  !  I  have  heard  thy 
voice  at  night ;  while  yet  I  rofe  on  the 
wave  to  Erin  of  the  ftrearas.  The  ghoft  of 
fathers,  they  fay  *,   call  away  the  fouls  of 

*  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in 
thp.t  war,  from  which  Catbmor  delivered  Inis-huna. 
Lormav  his  fon  fucceedeJ  Con-mor.  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  times,  when  a  perfoii  was  reduced  to  a 
pitch  of  milery,  which  could  admit  of  no  allevia- 
tion, that  the  ghoftb  of  his  anceflors  called  lis  foul 
a'way.  This  fupernatur-.l  kit^d  of  death  was  called 
the  I'oice  of  the  dead;  and  is  believed  by  the  I'uper- 
ftitious  vuloar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  ppople  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who 
give  more  univerfal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  the 
\ilits  of  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafcd  to  their  friends 
than  the  ancient  Scots.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as 
much,  at  leaft,  to  the  fituation  of  the  country  they 
poflefs,  as  to  that  credulous  difpofition  which  <liflin- 
guiflies  an  unenlightened  people.  As  their  bufinefs 
was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dark  and  extenfive  deft-rts, 
fo  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented 
heaths  where,  often,  they  were  obliged  to  lleep  ia 
the  open  air,  amidlt  the  wliiftling  of  winds,  and  roar 
of  water-fails.  The  gloominefs  of  the  Icenc-  around 
them  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  difpofitioa 
of  mind,  which  molt  readily  receives  imprelTions  of 
the  extraordinary  and  fupernatural  kind.  Falling 
alleep  in  this  gloomy  mood,  and  their  dreams  being 
diiluibed  b/  the  lioile  of  the  eleaients  around,  U  i% 
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their  race,  while  they  behold  them  lonely 
in  the  midft  of  woe.  Call  me,  my  father, 
away  !  When  Cathmor  is  low  on  earth  ; 
then  (hall  Sul-malla  be  lonely  in  the  midft 
of  woe  !" 

no  matter  of  wonder,  that  they  thought  they  heard 
the  'voice  of  the  dead.  This  voire  of  the  dead,  how- 
ever, was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  (hriller  v,vhiftle 
of  the  winds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a 
neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  caui'e  I  afcribe  thofe 
many  and  improbable  tales  of  ghofts,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  Highlands ;  for,  in  other  refpeifls, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  inhabitants  are  more  cre- 
dulous than  their  neighbours. 
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BOOK  V. 

ArguiTtPiit. 
The  poet,  after  a  fliort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona, 
zlelVribes  the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either 
lide  of  the  river  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  com- 
mand to  Filian ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  orders 
Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  affift  him 
with  his  counfel.  The  army  of  the  Firbolg  is 
commanded  by  Foldath.  The  general  onfet  is 
flefcribed.  The  great  adlions  of  Filian.  He  kills 
Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But  when  Filian  conquers 
in  one  wing,  Foldath  prcfles  hard  on  the  other. 
He  wornds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno,  and  puts 
the  whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates 
with  himfelf,  atul,  at  lait,  refolves  to  pit  a  ftop  to 
the  progrefs  of  Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  fingle 
combat.  When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching 
towards  one  another,  Filian  came  fuddenly  to  the 
relief  of  Dermid  ;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed 
Jiim.  The  behaviour  of  Malthos  towards  the 
fallen  Foldath.  Filian  puts  the  whole  army  of 
the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  clofes  with  an 
addreis  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 


Thou   dweller  between   the    fliiclds,    that 
hang,  on  high,  in  Oflian's  hall !     Defcend 
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from  thy  place,  O  harp,  and  let  me  hear 
thy  voice  !  Son  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  Ilring. 
Thou  muft  awake  the  foul  of  the  bard. 
The  murmur  of  Lora's  *  ftreara  has  rolled 
the  tale  away.  I  ftand  in  the  cloud  of 
years.  Few  are  its  openings  toward  the 
part  ;  and  when  the  vifion  comes,  it  is  but 
dim  and  dark.  1  hear  thee,  harp  of  Selma  ! 
my  foul  returns,  like  a  breeze,  which  the 
fun  brings  back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt 
the  lazy  mift ! 

Lubar  f  Is  bright  before  me  In  the  wind- 
ings of  its  vale.     On  either  fide,  on  their 

•  Lora  is  often  mentioned  ;  it  %vas  a  fmall  and 
rapid  ftream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  There 
is  noveftige  of  this  name  now  remaining;  though  it 
appears  from  a  very  old  long,  vvhich  the  tranflator 
has  feen,  that  one  of  the  fmall  rivers  on  the  north- 
vreft  coaft  was  called  Lora  fome  centuries  ago. 

f  From  feveral  paffages  in  the  poem  we  may 
form  a  diftin(fl  idea  of  the  fcene  of  the  a^lion  of 
Temora.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another  rofe 
the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lora  }  the  fir  ft  poflcfled  by 
Fingal,  the  fecond  by  the  army  ot  Cathmor.  Through 
the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  fmall  river  Lubar,  on 
the  banks  of  which  all  the  battles  were  fought,  ex- 
cepting that  between  Cairbar  and  Ofcar,  related  in 
the  firft  book.  This  laft  mentioned  engagement 
happened  to  the  north  of  the  hill  of  Mora,  of  which 
Fingal  took  pofleirion,  after  the  army  of  Cairbar  fell 
back  to  that  of  Cathmor.  At  fome  diftance,  but 
within  fight  of  Mora,  towards  the  weit,  Lubar  iffn- 
ed  from  the  mountain  of  Cromraal,  and,  after  a  fliort 
courfe  through  the  plain  of  Moi-lena.  difcharged  it~ 
felf  into  the  fea  near  the  field  of  battle.   BehinA  tha 
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hills,  rife  the  tall  forms  of  the  kings.  Their 
people  are  poured  around  them,  bending 
iorv*ard  to  their  words  :  as  if  their  fathers 
fpoke,  defcending  from  the  winds.  But 
they  themfclves  are  like  two  rocks  in  the 
inidft  J  each  with  its  dark  head  of  pines, 
when  they  are  feen  in  the  defert,  above 
low-failing  mi(L  High  on  their  face  are 
flreams,  which  fpread  their  foam  on  blafts 
of  wind  ! 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  pours 
Erin,  like  the  found  of  flame.  Wide  they 
come  down  to  Lubar.  Before  them  is  the 
ftride  of  Foldath.  But  Cathmor  retires  to 
his  hill,  beneath  his  bending  oak.  The 
tumbling  of  a  llream  is  near  the  king.  He 
lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  fpear.  It  is  a 
flame  to  his  people,  in  the  midfl:  of  war. 
Near  him  ftands  the  daughter  of  Con-mor, 
leaning  on  a  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  at 
the  ffcrife.  Her  foul  delighted  not  in  blood. 
A  *  valley  fpreads  green  behind  the  hill, 
with  its  three   blue   flreams.     The    fun   is 

mountain  of  Crommal  ran  the  fmall  ftream  of  La- 
vath,  on  the  banks  of  which  Ferad-artho,  the  fon  of 
C'airbre,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  race  of 
Cona,  lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  ulurpa- 
tion  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul. 

*  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during 
the  laft  and  dcculve  battle  between  Fingal  and 
Cathmor.  It  is  defcrihed  in  the  feventh  buok,wher« 
IT  is  called  the  vale  of  Lona,  and  the  rcTidence  of  a 
Druia. 
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there  in  filence.  The  dun  mountain-roe^ 
come  down.  On  thele  are  turned  the  eye* 
of  Sul-malla  in  her  thoughtful  mood. 

Fingal  beholds  Cathmor,  on  high,  the 
fon  of  Borbar-duthul !  he  beholds  the  deep- 
rolling  of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He 
ftrikes  that  warning  bofs,  which  bids  the 
people  to  obey  j  when  he  fends  his  chiefs 
before  them  to  the  field  of  renown.  Wide 
rife  their  fpears  to  the  fun.  Their  echoing 
(hields  reply  around.  Fear,  like  a  vapour,, 
winds  not  among  the  holt :  for  he,  the 
KING,  is  near,  the  flrength  of  flrearay  Sel- 
ma.  Gladnefs  brightens  the  hero.  We 
hear  his  words  with  joy. 

"  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is 
the  found  of  Selma's  fons !  They  aie 
mountain  waters,  determined  in  their 
courfe.  Hence  is  Fingal  renowned.  Hence 
is  his  name  in  other  lands.  He  v;as  not  a 
lonely  beam  in  danger  j  for  your  fleps 
were  always  near  !  But  never  was  Fingal 
a  dreadful  form,  in  your  prefence,  darken- 
ed into  wrath.  My  voice  was  no  thunder 
to  your  ears.  Mine  eyes  fent  forth  no 
death.  When  the  haughty  appeared,  I 
beheld  them  not.  They  were  forgot  at 
my  feafts.  Like  mill:  they  melted  away. 
A  young  beam  is  before  you  !  Few  are 
hii  paths  to  war!  They  are  few,  but  he 
is  valiant.  Defend  my  dark-haired  fon. 
Bring  Fillan  back  with  joy.     Heieafter  he 
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may  (land  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fa- 
thers. His  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire. 
♦Son  of  car  borne  Morni,  move  behind  the 
youth.  Let  thy  voice  reach  his  ear,  from 
the  fkirts  of  war.  Not  unobfervcd  rolls 
battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  (hields  !" 
The  king  ftrode,  at  once,  away  to  Cor- 
muPs  lofty  rock.  Intermitting,  darts  the 
light,  from  his  fliield,  as  flow  the  king  of 
heroes  moves.  Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er 
the  heath,  as  forming  advance  the  lines. 
Graceful  fly  his  half-grey  locks  round  his 
kingly  features,  now  lightened  with  dread- 
ful joy.  Wholly  mighty  is  the  chief!  Be- 
hind him  dark  and  flow  1  moved.  Straight 
came  forward  the  llrength  of  Gaul.  His 
fhield  hung  loofe  on  its  thong.  He  fpoke, 
in  hafte,  to  Ofllan.  *'  Bind  *,  fon  of  Fin- 
gal,  this  fliield  !  Bind  it  high  to  theiide 
of  Gaul.  The  foe  may  behold  it,  and 
thirvk  I  lift  the  fpear.  If  I  fliould  fall,  let 
my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field;  for  fall  I  mull 
without  fame.  Mine  arm  cannot  lift  the 
fteel.  Let  not  Kvir-choma  hear  it,  to 
blufli  between  her  locks.  Flllan,  the 
mighty,  behold  us  I  Let  us  not  forget  the 
flrife.  Why  ftiould  they  come,  from  their 
hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  ?" 

*  It  is  neceflary  to  remember,  that  Gaul  was 
wour.ded  ;  which  occafions  his  requiring  licre  the 
sflirtance  of  Ofiian  to  bind  his  Ihield  on  bis  fide. 
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He  ftrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his 
fliield.  My  voice  purfued  him  as  he  went, 
**  Can  the  fon  of  Morni  fall,  without  his 
fame  in  Erin  >  But  the  deeds  of  the  migh- 
ty are  forgot  by  themfelves.  They  rufli 
carelefs  over  the  fields  of  renown.  Their 
words  are  n€ver  heard  !*'  I  rejoiced  over 
the  fleps  of  the  chief.  I  ftrodc  to  the  rock 
of  the  king,  where  he  fat,  in  his  wander- 
ing locks,  amid  the  mountain-wind  ! 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hods,  to- 
ward each  other,  at  Lubar,  Here  Foldath 
rifes  a  pillar  of  darknefs:  there  brightens 
the  youth  of  Fillan.  Each,  with  his  fpear 
in  the  flream,  fent  forth  the  voice  of  war, 
Gaul  ftruck  the  {hieid  of  belma.  At  ence 
they  plunge  in  battle  I  Steel  pours  its 
gleam  on  fteel :  like  the  fall  of  ftrcams 
ilione  the  field,  when  they  mix  their  foaitj 
together,  from  two  dark-browed  rocks ! 
Behold  he  comes,  the  fon  of  fame  !  He 
lays  the  peopk  low  !  Deaths  fit  on  blafts 
around  hina  \  Warriors  ftrew  thy  paths,  O 
Fillan  ! 

Rothmar  *,  the  fhield  of  warriors,  flood 
between  two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks, 
which  winds  had  bent  from  high,  fpread 
their  branches  on  either  fide.     He  rolls  his 

*  Ko\.\i-vn2ir,tbefoundofthefeah^ere  a  fterm.  Dru- 
minard,  high  ridge.  CvX-min^ /of t'haired.  Cull-allin, 
beautiful  locks .     S  truth  a,  y?rra»y  river. 

Vol.  IL  S 
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darkening  eyes  onTillan,  and,  filent,  fliades 
his  friends.  Fingal  faw  the  approaching 
fight.  The  hero's  foul  arofe.  But  as  the 
ilone  of  Loda  f  falls,  ihook,  at  once,  from 
rocking  Druman-ard,  when  fpirits  heave 
the  earth  in  their  wrath  5  fo  fell  blue- 
Ihielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  Heps  of  Culm'n.  The 
youth  came,  burOing  into  tears.  Wrathful 
he  cut  the  wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his 
ftrokes  with  Fillan.  He  had  firil  bent  the 
bow  with  Rothmar,  at  the  rock  of  his  own 
blue  ftreams.     There  they  had  marked  the 

f  By  the  flone  of  Loda  is  meant  a  place  of  wor- 
fhip  among  the  Scandinavians.  The  Caledonians, 
in  their  many  expeditions  to  Orkney  andScandina. 
"^ia,  became  acquainted  with  fome  of  tlie  rites  of  the 
religion  which  prevailed  in  thofe  countries,  and  the 
ancient  poetry  frequently  allndes  to  them.  There 
are  fome  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  ftone,  remain- 
ing ftill  in  Orkney,  and  the  iflands  of  Shetland,  which 
retain,  to  this  day,  the  name  of  LcJj  or  L'sden.  They 
feem  to  have  differed  materially,  in  their  conftrur- 
tion,  from  thofe  druidical  monuments  which  remain 
in  Britain,  and  the  weAcru  ifles.  The  places  of  wor- 
Ihip  among  the  Scandinavians  were  originally  rude 
and  unadorned.  In  after  ages,  when  they  opened  a 
communication  with  other  nations,  they  adopted 
their  manners,  and  built  temples.  That  at  UpfaJ, 
in  Sweden,  was  araa2ingl-y  rich  and  magnificent. 
Harquin,  of  Norway,  built  one,  near  Drontheim,  little 
inferior  to  the  former  ;  and  it  went  always  under  the 
pame  of  Lodcn.  JMclLt^  introduSiiin  a  I'hylo'nc  dt 
DanHcmarc 
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place  of  the  roe,  as  the  fun-beam  flew  over 
the  fern.  Why,  fon  of  Cul-allin  !  Whj 
Culmin,  dofl  thou  rufh  on  that  beam  *  of 
light  ?  It  is  a  fire  that  confumes.  Son  of 
Cul-allin,  retire.  Your  fathers  were  not 
equal,  in  the  glittering  ftrife  of  the  field. 
The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  In  the  hall. 
She  looks  forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha, 
A  whirlwind  rifes,  on  the  Itream,  dark- 
eddying  round  the  ghoft  of  her  fon.  His 
dogs  f  ZTtt  howling  in  their  place.  His 
ihield  is  bloody  in  the  hall.     "  Art  thou 

•  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Fillan  a  beam 
of  light.  Culmin,  mentioned  here,  was  the  fon  of 
Clonmar,  chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul- 
allin.  She  was  fo  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her 
perfon,  that  fhe  is  introduced,  frequently,  in  the  fi- 
miles  and  allufions  of  ancient  poetry.  Mar  Chida- 
luin  Strutha  nanjian  ;  Lovely  as  Cul-alUn  oj  Stru- 
tha ofthef.orms. 

f  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death 
of  their  mailer,  let  it  happen  at  ever  fo  great  di- 
ftance.  It  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that 
the  arms  which  warriors  left  at  home  became 
bloody,  when  they  ihemfelves  fell  in  battle.  It  was 
from  thofe  figns  that  Cul-allin  is  fuppofed  to  under- 
ftand  that  her  fon  is  killed;  in  whicljjhe  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  his  ghoft.  Her  fudden  and 
fhort  exclamation  is  more  judicious  in  the  poet,  than 
if  llie  had  extended  her  complaints  to  a  greater 
length.  The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth,  and  Fil- 
lau's  rcfledlions  over  him,  come  forcibly  back  on  the 
mind,  when  we  confuler,  that  the  fuppofed  fituation 
of  the  father  of  Culmin,  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of 
Fingal,  after  the  death  of  Fillan  himfelf 
S    2 
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fallen,  my  fair-haired  fon,  in  Erin's  difmal 
war  ?" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting, 
by  her  wonted  llreams  j  the  hunter  furveys 
her  feet  of  wind  :  He  remembers  her  (late- 
ly bounding  before.  So  lay  the  fon  of  Cul- 
allin  beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair 
is  rolled  in  a  little  flream.  His  blood  wan- 
ders on  his  (hleld.  Still  his  hand  holds  the 
fword,  that  failed  him  in  the  midft  of  dan- 
ger. '*  Thou  art  fallen,"  faid  Fillan,  *'  ere 
yet  thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  fent 
thee  to  war.  He  experts  to  hear  of  thy 
deeds.  He  is  grey,  perhaps,  at  his  ftreams. 
His  eyes  are  toward  Moi-lena,  But  thou 
(hall  not  return  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fallen 
foe  !" 

Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before 
him,  over  the  refounding  heath.  But, 
man  on  man,  fell  Morven  before  the  dark- 
red  rage  of  Foldath :  for,  far  on  the  field, 
he  poured  the  roar  of  half  his  tribes.  Der- 
mid  flands  before  him  in  wrath.  The  fons 
of  Selma  gathered  around.  But  his  ihield 
is  cleft  by  Foldath.  His  people  fly  over 
the  heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe,  in  hrs  pride,  *'  They 
have  fled.  My  fame  begins  I  Go,  Mal- 
thoSj  go  bid  Cathmor  guard  the  dark-roll- 
ing of  ocean  ;  that  Fingal  may  not  efcape 
from  my  fword.  He  muft  lie  on  earth. 
Befidc  fome  fen  fhall  his  tomb  be  feen.     I: 
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Hiall  rife  without  a  fong.  His  ghoft  fliall 
hover,  in  mift,  over  the  reedy  pool." 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt. 
He  rolled  his  filent  eyes.  He  knew  the 
pride  of  Foldath,  He  looked  up  to  Fin- 
gal  on  his  hills  :  then  darkly  turning,  in 
doubtful  mood,  he  plunged  his  Iword  in 
war. 

In  Clone's  *  narrow  vale,  where  bend 
two  trees  above  the  Aream,  dark,  in  his 
grief,    ilood    Duthno's    filent    fon.       The 

*  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  fon  of 
Lethmal  of  Lora,  one  of  the  anceftors  of  Dermid,  the 
Ion  of  Dathno.  His  hiftory  is  thus  related  in  an  old 
poem.  In  the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor, 
the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  pafied  over  into  that 
kingdom,  from  Caledonia,  to  aid  Conar  againft  the 
Fir-bolg.  Being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  he  foon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin,  the 
young  wife  of  an  Irilli  chief.  She  difclofed  her  paf- 
lion,  which  was  not  properly  returned  by  the  Cale- 
tionian.  The  lady  fickened,  through  difappoint- 
nient,  and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her 
huiband.  Fired  with  jealoufy,  he  vowed  revenge. 
Clono,  to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in 
order  to  pais  over  into  Scotland  ;  and,  being  benight- 
ed in  the  valley  mentioiied  here,  he  laid  him  down 
to  deep.  There  Lethmal  drf vended  in  the  dreams 
of  Cl;jtio,  and  told  him  that  danger  "uias  near. 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 
"  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs;  fon  of  low-laid 
Lethmal,  arife.     The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes 
aefend?  along  the  wind. 

S  3 
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blood  pours  from  the  fide  of  Dermid.  His 
fhield  fs  broken  near.  His  fpear  leans  a- 
gainft  a  ftone.  Why,  Dermid,  why  fo  fad? 
**  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people 
are  alone.  My  fteps  are  How  on  the  heath  j 
and  no  fiiield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  pre- 
vail ?  It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  flow  !  I 
will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath  !  and  meet 
thee  yet  in  fight." 


Clono. 
"  Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  ftreams,  in  the 
feafon  of  my  reft  ? 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 
"  Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely  ; 
fon  of  Lcthraal,  arife. 

Clonc. 

"  Kow  dreary  is  the  night !  The  moon  is  darken- 
ed in  the  fky  ;  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofls  alono;  it| 
fullen  face  !  Green-lkirted  meteors  fet  around,  D'^l 
is  the  roaring  of  ftreams,  from  the  valley  of  dun 
forms.  I  hear  thee,  fpirit  of  ray  father,  on  the  ed- 
dying courfe  of  the  wind.  I  hear  thee ;  but  thou 
bendeft  not,  forward,  thy  tall  form,  from  the  Ikirts 
of  night.*' 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart*  the  hufband  of  Sul- 
min  came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono 
defended  hirafelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he 
was  overpowered  and  flain.  He  was  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  valley  was  called 
after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his  requeft  to  Gaul  the 
fon  of  Morni,  which  immediately  follows  this  para» 
graph,  alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono,  and  his  •«'» 
:onne<ition  with  that  unfortunate  chief. 
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He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy. 
The  fon  of  Morni  came.  *'  Stay,  fon  of 
Duthno,  ftay  thy  fpced.  Thy  fteps  are 
marked  with  blood.  No  bofly  ihield  is 
thine.  Why  fliouldft  thou  fall  unarmed  ?" 
*'  Son  of  Morni  I  give  thou  thy  fliield.  It 
has  often  rolled  back  the  war.  I  fhall  ftop 
.  the  chief  in  his  courfe.  Son  of  Morni ! 
behold  that  Itone  !  It  lifts  its  grey  head 
through  grafs.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the 
race  of  Dermid.  Place  me  there  in  night." 

He  flowly  rofe  againtl  the  hill.  He  faw 
the  troubled  field  :  The  gleaming  ridges 
of  battle,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  As 
diftant  fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now  feem 
as  loft  in  fmoke  ;  now  rearing  their  red 
ftreams  on  the  hill,  as  blow  or  ceafe  the 
winds  :  fo  met  the  intermitting  war  the  eye 
of  broad-ihielded  Dermid.  Through  the 
hoft  are  the  ftrides  of  Foldath,  like  fome 
dark  fliip  on  wintry  waves,  when  (he  iffues 
from  between  two  ifles,  to  fport  on  re- 
founding  ocean  ! 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  courfe„ 
He  ftrlves  to  rulh  along.  But  he  fails  a- 
mid  his  fteps  ;  and  the  big  tear  comes 
down.  He  founds  his  father's  horn.  He 
thrice  ftrikes  his  boffy  (hield.  He  calls 
thrice  the  name  of  Foldath,  from  his  roar- 
ing tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy,  beholds  the 
chief.  He  lifts  aloft  his  bloody  fpear.  As 
a  rock  is  marked  with  ftreams  that  fell 
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troubled  down  its  fide  in  a  florm  j  fo, 
flreaked  with  wandering  blood,  is  the  dark 
chief  of  Moma  !  The  hoft,  on  either  fide, 
withdraw  from  the  contending  of  kings. 
They  raife,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points. 
Rufliing  comes  Fillan  of  Selma,  Three 
paces  back  Foldath  withdraws,  dazzled 
■with  that  beam  of  light,  which  came,  as 
illulng  from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded 
chief.  Growing  in  his  pride  he  flands.  He 
calls  forth  all  his  fteel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in 
their  founding  flrife,  in  winds :  fo  rufli  the 
two  chiefs,  on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight. 
By  turns  are  the  fleps  of  the  kings  *  for- 
ward on  their  rocks  above  j  for  now  the 
dulky  war  feems  to  defcend  on  their  fwords. 
Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his 
mofly  hill  :  their  joy  in  fecret,  when  dan- 
gers rife  to  match  their  fouls.  His  eye  is 
not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Selma's  dread- 
ful king.  He  beholds  him,  on  Mora,  rifing 
in  his  arms. 

Foldath  f  falls  on  his  flileld.  The  fpear 
of  Fillan  pierced  the  king.     Nor  looks  the 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmor. 

t  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradl- 
ti.)n,  was  predi(^ed  to  him,  before  he  had  left  his 
own  country  to  join  Cairl^ar,  in  his  deliofiis  on  the 
I-rifli  throne.  He  went  to  the  cave  of  Moma,  to 
inquire  of  the  fpirits  of  his  fathers,  concerning  the 
fuccefs  of  the  enterprile  of  Cairbar.     Ihe  refponfcs 
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youth  on  the  fallen,  but  onward  rolls  the 
war.  The  hundred  voices  of  death  arife. 
**  Stay,  fon  of  FIngal,  ftay  thy  fpeed. 
Beholdeft  thou  not  that  gleaming  form,  a 
dreadful  fign  of  death  ?  Awaken  not  the 
kin^  of  Erin.  Return,  fon  of  blue-eyed 
Clatho.'' 

of  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfcurity,  and 
liable  to  a  double  meaning  ;  Foldath,  therefore,  put 
a  favourable  interpretation  on  the  prediftion,  and 
purfued  his  adopted  plan  of  aggiandifing  himfelf 
with  the  family  of  Atha. 

Foldath,  addrejjing  the /pints  of  his  fathers. 

"  Dark,  I  ftand  la  your  prefence  ;  fathers  of  Fol- 
dath hear.  Shall  my  ftepi  pafs  over  Atha,  to  UiUn 
of  the  roes  i 

The  Anfiver. 

**  Thy  fteps  fhall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  f  recti 
dwelling  of  kings.  There  fhall  thy  ftature  arife, 
over  the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds. 
There,  terrible  in  darknefs,  ihalt  thou  ftand,  till  the 
refeBed  beam,  or  Clon-cath  of  Moruth,  come ; 
Moruth  of  many  ftreams,  that  roars  in  diftant 
lauds." 

Cloncath,  or  refieEied  beam,  fay  my  traditional  au- 
thors, was  the  name  of  the  I'word  of  Fillan  ;  fo  that 
it  was  in  the  latent  fignification  of  the  word  Clon- 
cath, that  the  deception  lay.  My  principal  reaion 
for  introducing  this  note,  is,  that  this  tradition  ferves 
to  (how,  that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed! 
from  that  of  the  Caledonians,  as  we  never  find  the 
latter  inquiring  of  the  fpirils  uf  their  dcceaftd  «n~ 
ceftors, 
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Malthos  *  beholds  Foldath  low.  He 
darkly  ftands  above  the  chief.  Hatred  is 
rolled  from  his  foul.  He  feems  a  rock  in 
a  defert,  on  whofe  dark  fide  are  the  trick- 
ling of  waters  y  when  the  flow-failing  mift 
has  left  it,  and  all  its  trees  are  blafled  with 
winds.  He  fpoke  to  the  dying  hero,  about 
the  narrow  houfe.  *'  Whether  ftiall  thy 
grey  ftone  rife  in  Ullin,  or  in  Moma's  f 
woody  land  <  where  the  fun  looks,  in  fecret, 
on  the  blue  ftrearas  of  Dalrutho  %  ?  There 
are  the  Heps  of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena!" 

*  The  charadlers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  fuf. 
talned.  They  were  both  dark  and  furly,  but  each 
in  a  different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and 
cruel.  Malthos  ftubborn  and  incredulous.  Their 
attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha  was  equal ;  their 
bravery  in  battle  the  fame.  Foldath  was  vain  and 
oftentatious:  Malthos  unindulgent  but  generous. 
His  behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath, 
Ihows,  that  a  good  heart  often  lies  concealed  under 
a  gloomy  and  luUen  charadler. 

f  Moma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth 
of  Connaught,  once  famous  for  being  the  relidence 
of  an  Arch-Druid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  fpirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fir-bolg,  and  their  pofterity  fent  to  inquire  there, 
as  to  an  oracle,  concerning  the  ilTue  of  their  wars. 

\  Dal-rhuath,  parehed  or  fandy field.  The  ety- 
mology of  Dar-dulena  is  uncertain.  'ITie  daughter 
of  Foldath  was,  probably,  fo  called,  from  a  place  in 
Ulfter,  where  her  father  had  defeated  part  of  the 
adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  Dar-dulena  ; 
the  dark  wood  of  Moi-lcna.     As  Foldath  was  proud 
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*'  Remembereft  thou  her,"  faid  Foldath, 
*'  becaufc  no  fon  is  mine  :  no  youth  to  roll 
the  battle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me  ? 
Malthos,  I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peace- 
ful in  the  field.  Raife  the  tombs  of  thofe  I 
have  flain,  around  my  narrow  houfe.  Of- 
ten ihall  1  forfake  the  blaft,  to  rejoice  a- 
bove  their  graves  j  when  I  behold  them 
fpread  around,  with  their  long-whiftling 
grafs." 

His  foul  rudied  to  the  vale  of  Moma,  to 
Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  {he  llept,  by 
Dal-rutho's  ftream,  returning  from  the  chafe 
of  the  hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the  maid, 
unftrung.  The  breezes  fold  her  long  hair 
on  her  breafts.  Clothed  in  the  beauty  of 
youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark- 
bending,  from  the  fkirts  of  the  wood,  her 
wounded  father  feemed  to  come.  He  ap- 
peared, at  times,  then  hid  himfelf  in  mift. 
Burfting  into  tears  flie  rofe.  She  knew  that 
the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam 
from  his  foul,  when  folded  in  its  ftorms. 
Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his  race,  O  blue-eyed 
Dardulena  ! 

Wide  fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the 
flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hangs 
forward  on  their  fteps.     He  flrews,  with 

and  oftentatious,  it  would  appear,  that  he  transferred 
the  nariae  of  a  place,  where  he  himfeif  had  beea 
vidlcrious,  to  his  daughter. 
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dead,  tlic  heath.  FIngal  rejoices  over  his 
fon.      Blue-fl\ielded  Cathmor  roie*. 

Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp.  Give  Fil- 
lan's  prsdfe  to  the  wind.  Raife  high  his 
praife,  in  mine  car,  while  yet  he  fhincs  in 
war. 

*'  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy 
hall !  Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  ! 
The  hoil  is  withered  in  its  courfe.  No  fur- 
ther look,  it  is  dark.  Light-trembling  from 
the  harp,  ftrike,  virgins,  ftrike  the  found. 
No  hunter  he  defcends,  from  the  dewy 
haunt  of  the  bounding  roe.  He  bends  not 
his  bow  on  the  wind  j  nor  fends  his  grey 
arrow  abroad. 

•*  Deep-folded  in  red  war !  See  battle 
roll  againft  his  fide.  Striding  amid  the 
ridgy  lUife,  he  pours  the  deaths  of  thou- 
fands  forth.    Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven, 

*  The  fufpenfe,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader 
h  left  here,  conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger  more 
forcibly  home,  than  any  defcviption  thai  could  be 
introduced.  There  is  a  fort  of  eloquence,  in  filence 
with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circum- 
ilances  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold  and 
infipid.  The  human  mind,  free,  and  fond  of  think- 
ing for  itfelf,  is  difgulled  to  find  every  thing  done 
by  the  poet.  It  is,  therefore,  his  bufintfs  only  to 
mark  the  moit  ftrikins^  outlines,  and  to  allow  the 
imaginations  of  his  readers  to  finifli  the  figure  for 
themfelves. 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day^ 
from  the  op»?oing  of  the  poem. 
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that  defcends  from  the  fkirt  of  winds.  The 
troubled  ocean  feels  his  fleps,  as  he  firides 
from  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  be- 
hind him.  I  [lands  (liake  their  heads  on  the 
heaving  feas  I  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho, 
leave  thy  hail  !'* 


m.iL 
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AN  EPIC  POEM. 


BOOK  VI. 

This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  FIngal,  who  fees 
Cathmor  defcendirifj  to  the  afllfvance  of  his  flying 
army.  The  king  difpatches  Offian  to  the  relief 
of  Fillan.  He  himfclf  retires  behind  the  rock  of 
Gormul,  to  pvoid  the  fight  of  the  engagement 
between  hii^on  and  Cathmor.  Offian  advances. 
The  defcent  of  Cathmor  defcribed.  He  rallies  the 
army,  renews  the  battle,  and,  before  Offian  could 
arrive,  engages  Fillan  himfelf.  Upon  the  approach 
of  Offian,  the  combat  between  the  two  heroes 
ceafes.  Offian  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but, 
night  coming  on,  prevents  them.  Offian  returns 
to  the  place  where  Cn.thmor  and  Fillan  fought. 
He  finds  Fillan  mortally  wounded,  and  leaning 
againft  a  rock.  Their  difcourfe.  Fillan  dies ; 
his  body  is  laid,  by  Offian,  in  a  neighbouring  cave. 
The  Caledonian  army  return  to  Fingal.  He  que- 
ftions  them  about  his  fon,  and,  underftanding  that 
he  was  killed,  retires,  in  filence,  to  the  rock  of 
Cormul.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Fingal, 
the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Cathmor  finds  Bran,  one 
of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  (hield  of  Fillan 
before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the  body 
of  that  hero  lay.    His  refledlions  thereupon.     Hr 
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returns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army, 
i\IaIthos  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father  Borbar-duthal.  Cathmor  re» 
tires  to  reft.  The  fong  of  Sul-malla  conclude? 
the  book,  which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  night,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 


"  Cathmor  *  n'fes  on  his  hill !  Shall 
ringal  take  the  fwotd  of  Luno  ?  But 
what  Ihould  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of 
v^'hite-borom^d  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine 
eyes  from  Fingal,  fair  daughter  of  Inillore; 
I  (hall  not  quench  thy  early  beam.  It  fhines 
along  my  foul.  Rife,  wood-lkirted  Mora, 
rife  between  the  war  and  me  !  Why  fhould 
Fingal  behold  the  ftrife,  left  his  daik-haired 
vearrior  (hould  fall !  Amidft  the  fong,  O 
Carril,  pour  the  found  of  the  trembling 
harp  !  Here  are  the  voices  of  rocks !  and 
there  the  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Fa- 
ther of  Ofcar,  lift  the  fpear  !  Defend  the 
young  in  arras.  Conceal  thy  fteps  from 
Fillan.  He  rauft  not  knov7  that  I  doubu 
his  fteel.  No  cloud  of  mine  ihall  rife,  my 
fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire  !'* 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amid  the  found 
of  Carril's  fong.  Brightening,  in  my  grow- 
ing foul,  I  took  the   fpear  of  Temora  f  3 

*  Fingal  fpeak?. 

t  The /fear  of  Temora  was  that  which  Ofcar  had 
:f?ceived,  in  a  prefent,  from  Coroiac,  the  fon  of  Ar- 

T  2 
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I  favf,  alon^  Moi-lena,  the  wiltl  tumbling 
of  battle;  the  ftrife  of  death,  in  gleaming 
rows,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  Fillan 
is  a  beam  of  fire.  From  wing  to  wing  is 
his  waileful  courfe.  The  ridges  of  war 
melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in 
Imoke,  from  the  fields  ! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor, 
in  the  armour  of  kings  !  Dark-waves  the 
eagle's  vving,  above  his  helmet  of  fire. 
Unconcerned  are  his  fteps,  as  if  they  were 
to  the  chafe  of  Erin.  He  raifes,  at  times, 
his  terrible  voice.  Erin,  abatlied,  gathers 
round.  Their  fouls  return  back,  like  a 
rtream.  They  wonder  at  the  fteps  of  their 
fear.  He  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing, on  a  haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks 
back,  with  bending  eye,  on  the  field  of 
dreadful  forms  !  Sudden,  from  the  rock 
of  Moi-lena,  are  Sul-malla's  trembling  fteps. 
An  oak  takes  the  fpear  from  her  hand. 
Half-bent  flie  loofes  the  lance.  Eut  then 
are  her  eyes  on  the  king,  from  amid  her 
wandering  locks  I  No  friendly  llrife  is  be- 
fore thee  I  No  light  contending  of  bows, 
as  when  the  youth  of  *  Inis-huna  come 
forth  beneath  the  eye  of  Conraor  ! 

tho,  king  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  it  that  Cairb'ir  made 
the  pretext  for  quarreiliiig  with  Ofcar,  at  the  feuft, 
in  the  firft  book. 

*  Clu-ba,  nvbiding  bay;  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Inis- 
hana,  or  the  welleni  codiT:  of  South  Britain.    It  was 
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As  the  rock  of  Runo,  whFch  takes  the 
pafling  clouds  as  they  fly,  leems  growing, 
in  gathered  darknefs,  over  the  ftreamy 
heath  \  fo  feems  the  chief  of  Atha  taller, 
as  gather  his  people  around.  As  different 
blarts  fly  over  the  fea,  each  behind  its  dark- 
blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's  words,  on  every 
fide,  pour  his  warriors  forth.  Nor  filent 
on  his  hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  his  words 
with  his  echoing  (hield.  An  eagle  he  feem- 
ed,  with  founding  wings,  calling  the  wind 
to  his  rock,  when  he  fees  the  coming  forth 
of  the  roes,  on  Lutha'sf  ruftiy  field  1 

Now  they  bend  forward  In  battle.  Death's 
hundred  voices  arife.  The  kings,  on  eithe? 
fide,  were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  hofis. 
Offian  bounded  along.  High  rocks  and 
trees  rufli  tall  between  the  war  and  me. 
But  I  hear  the  noife  of  fteel  between  my 
clanging  arms.  Rifing,  gleaming,  on  the 
hill,  I  behold  the  backward  fteps  of  hofts  : 
their  backward  fteps,  on  either  fide,  and 
wildly-looking  eyes.     The  chiefs  were  met 

in  this  bay  that  Cathmor  was  wincf-bound,  when 
Sul-raaila  came,  in  the  dMguile  of  a  young  warrior, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to  Ireland.  Con- 
rnor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  as  is  infinuated  ai  thi 
ciole  of  the  fourth  book,  wa-s  dead  before  the  depar- 
ture of  bis  daughter. 

f  Lutlia  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven. 
There  dwelt  Tofcar  the  ("on  of  Conloch,  the  father 
of  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  account,  i^  often  called 
the  jnciiil  cf  Lutba.     Lutha  Hgmfic/nvift/lreafn^ 
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in  dreadful  fight  !  The  two  blue-fliielded 
kings !  Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams 
of  fleel,  are  feen  the  driving  heroes  !  I 
ru(h.  My  fears  for  Fillan  fly,  burning  a- 
crofs  my  foul. 

1  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies -,  nor  yet 
comes  on  j  he  fidelong  flalks  along.  An 
icy  rock,  cold,  tall,  he  feems.  I  call  forth 
all  my  Heel.  Silent  awhile  we  llride,  on 
either  fide  of  a  rufliing  dream  :  then,  fudden 
turning,  all  at  once,  we  raife  our  pointed 
fpears  I  We  raife  our  fpears,  but  night 
comes  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent  round  j 
but  where  the  dillant  ileps  of  hofts  are 
founding  over  the  heath  ! 

I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought. 
Nor  voice,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken 
helmet  lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in 
twain.  Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou, 
young  chief  of  echoing  Morven  ?  He  bears 
me  leaning  on  a  rock,  which  bends  Its  grey- 
bead  over  the  ftrenm.  He  hears  *,  but  ful- 
len,  daik  he  fti^nds.  At  length  I  faw  the 
hero  ! 

*'  W^hy  flandeil  thou,  robed  in  darknefs, 
fon  of  woody  Selma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path, 
my  brother,  in  this  dark-brown  field  I 
Long  has  been  thy  ftrife  in  battle  I  Now 
the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Afcend  to; 
the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of  feafls.' 
In  the  evening  mill  he  fits,  and  hears  the 
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found  of  CarrlPs  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the 
aged,  young  breakers  of  the  Ihields  !" 

"  Can  the  vanquiflied  carry  joy  I  Ofliaii, 
no  (hleld  Is  mine  !  It  lies  broken  on  the 
field.  The  eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is 
torn.  It  is  when  foes  fly  before  them,  that 
fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But  their 
ilghs  burft  forth,  in  fecret,  when  their 
young  warriors  yield.  No ;  Fillan  fliall 
not  behold  the  king  !  Why  fliouid  the  he- 
ro mourn  r" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  O  Fillan, 
awake  not  my  foul !  Wert  thou  not  a 
burning  fire  before  him  ?  Shall  he  not  re- 
joice ?  Such  fame  belongs  not  to  Offian  j 
yet  is  the  king  flill  a  fun  to  me.  He  looks 
on  my  Heps  with  joy.  Shadows  never  rife 
on  his  face.  Afcend,  O  Fillan,  to  Mora  ! 
His  feaft  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  mill.'* 

"  Offian  !  give  me  that  broken  ihield  : 
thefe  feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind. 
Place  them  necir  to  Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his 
fame  may  fall.  OfTian,  I  begin  to  fail. 
Lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no 
ftone  above,  left  one  fhould  alk  about  my 
fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of  my  fields, 
fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy  voice 
ALONE  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why 
fhould  the  bard  know  vvhere  dwells  the  loft 
beam  of  Clatho  *  i 

*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho,  the  mother,  and 
Scfmina,  the  filter,  of  Fillan. 
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''  Is  thy  fpirlt  on  the  eddying  winds, 
O  Fillan,  young  breaker  of  Ihields  !  Joy 
purfue  my  hero,  through  his  folded  clouds. 

Clatho. 

"  Daughter  of  Fintjal,  arife  I  thou  light  between 
thy  locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gliding 
fun-beam  of  Selma  I  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy 
breaft,  white  toffed  amidft  thy  wandering  locks 
when  the  ruftling  breeze  of  the  morning  came  from 
the  defert  of  ftreams.  Haft  thou  feen  thy  father--, 
Bos-mina,  defcending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Arife,  daiigl.- 
ter  of  Clatho;  dwells  there  aught  of  giief  in  ihy 
foul  ? 

Bos-mina. 

"  A  thin  form  pafied  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew  : 
like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of 
grafs.  Defcend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call 
back  the  foul  of  Bos-mina  ;  it  has  rolled  away,  like 
a  ftreani.     I  hear  thy  pleafant  found.     I  hear  thee, 

0  harp,  ard  my  voice  fhall  rife. 

"  How  often  fhall  ye  rufh  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of 
my  foul?  Your  paths  are  diflant,  kings  of  men,  in 
Erin  of  blue  ftreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  foutbern 
breeze,  from  Clono's  darkening  heath  :  fpread  the 
fails  of  Fingal  towards  the  bays  of  his  land. 

"  But  who  is  that,  in  his  ftrength.  darkening  in 
the  prefence  of  war  ?  Flis  arm  ftretches  to  the  foe, 
like  the  beam  of  the  fickly  fun  ;  tvhcn  his  fuie  is 
erufted  with  darknefs  ;  and  he  rolls  his  difmal  courl'e 
through  the  iky.  Who  is  it,  but  the  father  of  Bos- 
jrina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  paft  ? 

"  Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide  ;  beautifu?, 
but  terrible,  is  thy  light.  Thy  fword  is  before  thee, 
a  blue  fire  of  night.  When  Ihalt  thou  return  to  thy 
roes;  to  the  ftreams  of  thy  ruftiy  fields  ?  When  fliail 

1  behold  thee  from  Mora,  while  winds  ftre\v  my 
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The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend 
to  receive  their  fon.  I  behold  the  fpread- 
ing  of  their  fire  on  Mora  :  the  blue-rolling 
of  their  mifty  wreaths.  Joy  meet  thee,  my 
brother  !  But  we  are  dark  and  fad  !  I 
behold  the  foe  round  the  aged.  I  behold 
the  wafting  away  of  his  fame.  Thou  art 
left  alone  in  the  field,  O  grey-haired  king 
of  Selma  !'* 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the 
roar  of  the  nightly  ftream.  One  red  liar 
looked  in  on  the  hero.  Winds  lift,  at 
times,  his  locks.  I  liften.  No  found  is 
heard.  The  warrior  flept  !  As  lightning 
on  a  cloud,  a  thought  came  ruQiing  along 
my  foul.  My  eyes  roll  in  fire  :  my  ftride 
was  In  the  clang  of  fteel.  "  I  will  find 
thee,  king  of  Erin  !  in  the  gathering  of 
ihy  thoufands  find  thee.     Why  lliould  that 


long  locks  on  their  blafts  1     But  fliall  a  young  eagle 
return  from  the  field  where  the  heroes  fall  1 

Clatho. 

"  Soft,  as  the  fong  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Sel- 
ma's  maid.  Pleafant  to  the  ear  of  Clatho  is  the 
name  of  the  breaker  of  fliiekis.  Behold,  the  king 
comes  from  ocean  :  the  fliield  of  Morven  is  borne 
by  bard?.  The  foe  has  fled  before  him,  like  the  de- 
parture of  miih  I  hear  not  the  founding  wings  of 
my  eagle;  the  rufliing  forth  of  the  fon  of  Clatho. 
Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  lliall  the  warrior  never 
return  ?"**** 
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cloud  efcape  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ? 
Kindle  your  meteors  on  your  hills,  my  fa- 
thers. Light  my  daring  Heps.  I  will 
confume  in  wrath  *.  But  (hould  not  I  re- 
turn !  The  king  is  without  a  fon,  grey- 
haired  among  his  foes  !  His  arm  is  not  as 
in  the  days  of  old.  His  fame  grows  dim 
in  Erin.  Let  me  not  behold  him,  laid  low 
in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  return  to  the 
king  ?  Will  he  not  afk  about  his  fon  ? 
"  Thou  oughteft  to  defend  young  Fillan." 
Oflian  will  meet  the  foe  !  Green  Erin, 
thy  founding  tread  is  pleafant  to  my  ear,  I 
ru(h  on  thy  ridgy  hoft,   to  fhun  the  eyes  of 

*  Here  the  fentence  is  defignedly  left  unfiniflied. 
The  fenfe  is,  that  he  was  refolved,  like  a  deftroying 
fire,  to  confume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  bro- 
ther. In  the  midft  of  this  refolution,  the  fituation 
of  Fingal  fuggefls  itfelf  to  him,  in  a  very  ftrong  light. 
He  refolves  to  return  to  affift  the  king  in  profecuting 
the  war.  But  then  his  ftiame  for  not  defending  his 
brother,  recurs  to  him.  He  is  determined  again  to 
go  and  find  out  Cathmor.  We  may  confider  him, 
as  in  the  z&.  of  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  when 
the  horn  of  Fingal  founded  on  Mora,  and  called 
back  his  people  to  his  prefence.  This  foliloquy  is 
natural :  the  refolutions  which  fo  fuddenly  follow 
one  another,  are  expreflive  of  a  mind  extremely  agi- 
tated with  forrow  and  confcious  fliame ;  yet  the  be- 
haviour of  Offian,  in  his  execution  of  the  commands 
of  Fingal,  is  lb  irreprehenfible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine  where  he  failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth 
is,  that  when  men  fail  in  defigns  which  ihry  ardent- 
ly wifli  to  accomplifh,  they  naturally  b'lme  them* 
felvcs,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  difappointmcnr. 
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Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on 
Mora's  mllly  top  I  He  calls  his  two  fons  ! 
1  come,  my  father,  in  my  grief.  I  come 
like  an  eaj^le,  which  the  flame  of  night  met 
in  the  defert,  and  fpoiled  of  half  his 
wings  !" 

Diftant  *,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the 
broken  ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They 
turned  their  eyes:  each  darkly  bends,  on 
his  own  afhen  fpear.  Silent  Hood  the  king 
in  the  midil.  Thought  on  thought  rolled 
over  his  foul.  As  waves  on  a  fecret  raoun- 
tain-lake,  each  with  its  back  of  foam.  He 
looked  y  no  fon  appeared,  with  his  lorg- 
beaming  fpear.  The  fighs  rofe,  cr  »v\dlng, 
from  his  foul  ;  but  he  concealed  his  grief. 
At  length  I  flood  beneath  an  oak.  No 
voice  of  mine  was  heard.  What  could  I 
fay  to    Fingal  in   his  hour   of  woe  ?     His 

*  "  This  fcene,''  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  and  a 
good  judge,  "  is  roleinn.  The  poet  always  places 
his  chief  character  amidit  objerls  which  favour  the 
fublime.  The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the 
broken  remains  of  a  defeated  uriny,  ard,  above  all, 
the  attitude  and  filence  of  Fingal  himlelf,  are  cir- 
cuniitances  calculated  to  imprefs  an  awful  idea  on 
the  mind.  Oflian  is  moft  fuccefsful  in  bis  night-de- 
fcriptions.  Dark  images  fuited  the  melancholy 
temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  compoTed 
after  the  active  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when  he 
was  blind,  and  had  furvived  all  the  companions  of 
his  youth  :  we  therefore  find  a  veil  of  melancholy 
thrown  over  the  whole." 
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words  rofe,  at  length,  in  tlie  midft :    the 
people  flirunk  backward  as  he  fpoke  *. 

*  I  owe  the  firft  paragraph  of  the  following  note 
to  the  fame  pen. 

"  The  abaflied  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal 
proceeds  rather  from  fliame  than  fear.  The  king  was 
not  of  a  tyrannical  difpofition  :  He,  as  he  protefletii 
hirafelf  in  the  fifth  book,  never  tvas  a  drejdful form  in 
thnr  prcfencs^  darkened  into  ivrath.  His  "ucice.  ivar  no 
ihinidcr  to  their  ears  :  his  eye  fsr.t  forth  no  death.  The 
firfl  ages  of  fociety  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary 
power.  As  the  wants  of  mankltid  are  few,  they  re- 
tain their  independence.  It  is  an  advanred  Hate  of 
civilization  that  moulds  the  mind  to  that  fubmif- 
fion  to  government,  of  which  ambitious  magif^rates 
take  advantage,  and  raife  themfelvcs  into  abfolute 
power.'' 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlander? 
lived  in  abjee"}:  flavery  under  their  chiefs.  Their 
high  ideas  of,  and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their 
fAHiilies.  probably  led  the  nnintelligent  into  thismif- 
take.  When  the  honour  of  the  tribe  was  concerned, 
t;»e  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed  without  re- 
jiri(5lijn  :  but,  if  individuals  were  opprelTed,  they 
threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbouring 
clan,  affumed  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged, 
and  protecfted.  The  fear  of  this  defertion,  no  doubt, 
made  the  chiefs  cautious  in  their  government.  As 
their  confequence,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  people,  they  took 
care  to  avoid  every  thing  that  tended  To  diminiib  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  t!i(* 
laws  extended  to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time 
the  clans  were  governed,  in  civil  affairs,  not  by  the 
verbal  commands  of  the  chief,  but  by  what  th^y 
called  Clechda,  or  the  traditional  precedent*  of  their 
anceftors.  When  differences  happened  between  in- 
dividuals, fome  of  the  oldcft  men  in  the  tribe  wfe 
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"  Where  is  the  fon  of  Selma,  he  who 
led  in  war  ?  I  behold  not  his  fteps,  among 
my  people,  returning  from  the  field.  Fell 
the  young  bounding  roe,  who  was  fo  (lately 
on  my  hills  ?  He  fell ;  for  ye  are  filent. 
The  (hield  of  war  is  cleft  in  twain.  Let 
his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal  j  and  the 
fword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked 
on  my  hills  j  with  morning  I  defcend  to 
war/' 

High  *  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  is 
flaming  to  the   wind.     The  grey  Ikirts  of 

choren  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  Clechda.  The  chief  interpofed  his 
authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced  the  decifion. 
In  their  wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  account  of 
their  family-feuds,  the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the 
execution  of  his  authority;  and  even  then  he  feldom 
extended  it  to  the  taking  the  life  of  any  of  his  tribe. 
No  crime  was  capital,  except  murder;  and  that  was 
very  unfrequent  in  the  Highlands.  No  corporal 
punifliment  of  any  kind  was  infii(flc:d.  The  memory 
of  an  affront  of  this  fort  would  remain,  for  ages,  in 
a  family,  and  they  would  feiz?  every  opportunity  to 
be  revenged,  unlefs  it  came  immediately  from  the 
hands  of  the  chief  himfelf;  in  that  cafe  it  was  taken 
rather  as  a  fatherly  correciion,  than  a  legal  punifli- 
rcent  for  offences. 

*  This  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  poem.  It  was  on  it  Fi=igal 
and  OiEan  ftood  ta  vitw  the  battle.  The  cuftom  of 
retiring  from  the  army,  on  the  night  prior  to  their 
engaging  in  battle,  was  univerfal  among  th  -  kings 
of  the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  moit  renowned  of 
the  anceftors  of  Fingal,  is  inentioned  as  the  nrft  who 

Vvi  IL  U 
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mid  are  rolled  around  j  thither  Urode  the 
king  in  his  wrath.  Diftant  from  the  hofl 
he  always  lay,  when  battle  burnt  within 
his  foul.  On  two  fpears  hung  his  fhield  on 
high  ;  the  gleaming  fign  of  death  ;  that 
fhield,  which  he  was  wont  to  flrike,  by 
night,  before  he  rufhed  to  war.  It  was 
then  his  warriors  knew,  when  the  king  was 
to  lead  in  ftrife  j  for  never  was  this  buckler 
heard,  till  the  wrath  of  Fingal  arofe.  Un- 
equal were  his  fteps  on  high,  as  he  (hone 
in  the  beam  of  the  oak  ;  he  was  dreadful 
as  the  form  of  the  fpirit  of  night,  when  he 
clothes,  on  hills,  his  wild  geftures  with 
mill,  and,  iffuing  forth,  on  the  troubled 
ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  florm,  is  Erin's 
fea  of  war  !  they  gutter,  beneath  the  moon, 
and,  low-huraniing,    flill  roll  on  the  field. 

inftituted  this  ciiHom.  Succeeding  bards  attributed 
it  to  a  hero  of  k  later  period.  In  an  old  poem,  which 
begins  with  Mac-Anaih  na  csud  j'rol,  this  cuftom  of 
retiring  from  the  army  before  an  engagement,  is 
numbered  among  the  wife  inttiiutions of  Fergus,  the 
fon  of  Arc  or  .\rcath,  tlie  firft  king  of  Scots.  I  fliall 
here  tranflate  thp  pafTage  ;  in  I'ome  other  note,  I 
nay,  probably,  f,;ive  ail  tint  remains  cf  the  poem. 
Fergus  of  the  hundred  Jlreams,  fan  of  Arcath  avh') 
fought  of  old:  thou  didf}fitji  retire  at  night :  'when 
the  foe  rolled  before  thee,  in  echoing  f^lds.  Nor 
bending  in  ref  is  the  kUig:  he  gathers  battles  in  his 
foul.  Fly^fon  of  the  /I'-ani^er  !  %vith  m:rn  hejlall 
riijh  abroad.  When,  or  by  whom,  this  poem  was 
written,  is  uncertain. 
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Alone  are  the  fteps  of  Cathmor,  before 
them  on  the  heath  5  he  hangs  forward, 
•with  all  his  arms,  on  Morven's  flying  hoft. 
Now  had  he  come  to  the  mofly  cave,  where 
flUan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent 
above  the  ftreara,  which  glittered  over  the 
rock..  There  (hone  to  the  moon  the  bro- 
ken fliield  of  Clatho's  fon  ;  and  near  it,  on 
grafs,  lay  hairy-footed  Bran  *.  He  had 
miffed  the  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearched 
him  along  the  wind.     He  thought  that  the 

•  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  poem, 
wherein  a  iioxy  of  this  fort  is  very  happily  introduc- 
ed, la  one  of  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  Ullin- 
clundu,  a  confiderab^e  chief,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencounter  with  a  flying 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed  at  no  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  place  of  his  refidence.  The  few  fol- 
lowers who  attended  him  were  alfo  flain.  The 
young  wife  of  Ullin-clundu,  who  had  not  heard  of 
his  fall,  fearing  the  worft,  on  account  of  his  long  de- 
lay, alarmed  the  reft  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in  fearch 
of  him  along  the  (hore.  They  did  not  find  him  ; 
and  the  beautiful  widow  became  difconfolate.  At 
length  he  was  difcovered,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who 
fat  on  a  rock  befide  the  body,  for  fome  days.  The 
ftanza  concerning  the  do2j,  whofe  name  was  Du- 
chos,  or  Blackfoot,  is  defcriptive. 

"  Dark-fided  Ducbos !  feet  of  wind  !  cold  is  thy 
feat  on  rocks.  He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roe  :  his  ears 
are  high  ;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  a- 
round  ;  but  Ullin  fleeps;  he  droops  again  his  head. 
The  winds  come  paft ;  dark  Duchos  thinks  that 
UUin's  voice  is  there.  But  ftill  he  beholds  him  fi- 
lent,  laid  amidft  the  v.-aving  heath.  Dark-fided  Du- 
chos, his  voice  no  morefliall  fend  thee  over  the  heath'.'* 
U2 
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blue-eyed  hunter  flept  j  he  lay  upon  his 
Ihield.  No  blaft  came  over  the  heath,  un- 
known to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  vvhite-breal^ed  dog  ;  he 
faw  the  broken  Ihield.  Darknefs  is  blowa 
back  on  his  foul  j  he  remembers  the  falling 
away  of  the  people.  They  come,  a  ftream  j 
are  rolled  away  j  another  race  fucceeds. 
*'  But  fome  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pafs,  with 
their  own  mighty  names.  Theheath, through 
dark-brown  years,  is  theirs  j  forae  blue 
ftream  winds  to  their  fame.  Of  thefe  be 
the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him  dowo 
on  earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of  future 
times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air  :  when  he 
ftrides  from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  himfelf 
in  the  wing  of  a  ftorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king, 
to  hear  the  voice  of  his  power.  Their  joy- 
ful faces  bend,  unequal,  forward,  in  the 
light  of  the  oak.  They  who  were  terrible 
were  removed  ;  Lubar  *  winds  again  in  their 
hoft.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from  heaven 
which  (hone  when  his  people  were   dark. 

*  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  palT^ge,  it  is  proper  t9 
lay  before  the  reader  the  Icene  of  the  two  preceding 
battles.  Between  the  hilis  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay 
the  plain  of  Moi-lena,  through  which  ran  the  river 
Lubar.  The  firit  battle,  wherein  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian  fide,  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little 
advantage  obtained  on  either  fide,  the  armies,  after 
the  battle,  retained  their  former  pofitions. 

In  the  fecond  baltie,  wherein  FiUan  command«d. 
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He  was  honoured  in  the  midfl.  Their  fouls 
rofe  with  ardour  around.  The  king  alone 
no  gladnefs  fliowed  j  no  ftranger  he  to  war  I 
"  Why  is  the  king  fo  fad  ?"  faid  Mai- 
thos  eagle-eyed.  ''  Remains  there  a  foe 
at  Lubar  ?  Lives  there  among  them  who 
can  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  fo  peaceful  was  thy 
father,  Borbar-duthul  f ,  king  of  fpears. 
His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burned  : 
his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great.     Three 

the  Irifh,  after  the  fall  of  Foldath,  were  driven  up 
the  hill  of  Lona  ;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor, 
to  their  aid,  they  regained  their  former  fituation,  and 
drove  back  the  Caledonians,  in  their  turn  :  fo  that 
Lubar  ivinded  ngahi  in  their  hoft. 

f  Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cathmor,  wa«  the 
brother  of  that  Colc-uUa,  who  is  faid,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  book,  to  have  rebelled  againft  Cor- 
mac  king  cf  Ireland.  Borbar-duthul  feems  to  have 
retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  family  againft  the 
fucceffion  of  the  poderity  of  Conar,  on  the  Iriih 
throne.  From  this  Ihort  cpifode  we  learn  fome  fafts 
which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hiftory  of  the 
times.  It  appears,  that,  v.-hen  Swaran  invaded  Ire- 
land, he  was  only  oppnfed  by  the  Gael,  who  poficfled 
Ulfler,  and  the  north  of  that  ifland.  Calmar,  the 
fon  of  Maiha,  whofe  gallant  behaviour  and  death 
are  related  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was  the  only 
chief  of  tlie  race  of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Gael, 
or  Irifa  Caledonians,  during  the  invafion  of  Swaran. 
The  indecent  joy  which  Borbar-duthul  expreffed 
upon  the  death  of  Calmar,  is  well  fuited  with  that 
ipirit  of  revenge,  which  fubfilled,  •univerfally,  in 
every  country  where  the  feudal  fyftcm  was  eUablini- 
ed.  It  would  appear  that  fome  perfon  had  carried 
to  Borbar-duthul  that  weapon,  with  which,  it  was 
pretended,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 

Us 
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days  feafted  the  grey-haired  hero,  when  he 
heard  that  Calmar  fell  :  Calmar,  who  aid- 
ed the  race  of  Uliin^  from  Lara  of  the 
ilreams.  Often  did  he  feel,  with  his  hands, 
the  fteel  which,  they  faid,  had  pierced  his 
foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for  Bcr- 
bar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was  the 
king  a  (un  to  his  friends ;  a  gale  to  lift 
their  branches  round.  Joy  was  around  him 
in  his  halls  :  he  loved  the  fons  of  Bolga. 
His  name  remains  In  Atha,  like  the  awful 
meraory  of  ghofls,  whofe  prcfence  waj 
terrible,  but  they  blew  the  ftorm  away. 
Now  let  the  voices  *  of  Erin  raife  the  foul 
of  the  kinj;  he  that  (hone  when  war  was 
dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar, 
from  that  grey-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale 
of  other  times :  pour  it  on  wide-lkirteil 
Erin,  as  it  fettles  round.'* 

"  To  me,"  faid  Cathmor,  **  no  fopg 
fhall  rife  j  nor  Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lu- 
bar.  The  mighty  there  are  laid  low.  Dif- 
turb  not  their  ruihlng  ghofts.  Far,  Mal- 
thos,  far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's  fong. 
I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe,  when  he  ceafes 
to  lift  the  fpear.  With  morning  we  pour 
our  ftrength  abroad.  Fingal  is  wakened  on 
his  echoing  hUl." 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  wines, 
Erifl   retired,    at   the  voice  of  the   king, 

*  The  'voices  of  Erin,  a  poetical  exprcfTion  for  tbs 
bards  of  Ire!i«nxi. 
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Deep-rolled  into  the  field  of  nlglit,  they 
fpread  their  humming  tribes.  Beneath  his 
own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  f  bard  fat  down 

f  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  liad 
anciently  their  bards  attending  them  in  the  held  ;  and 
thofe  bards,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
■who  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bards 
in  their  train.  Upon  folemn  occaiions,  all  the  bard* 
in  the  army  would  join  in  one  chorus;  either  when 
they  celebrated  their  vi6horics,  or  lamented  the  death, 
of  a  perfon,  worthy  and  renowned,  ilain  in  the 
•war.  The  words  were  of  the  compnfition  of  the 
arch-bard,  retained  by  the  king  himfelf,  who  gene- 
rally attained  to  that  high  office  on  account  of  his 
fuperior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  pcrfons  of  the 
bards  were  facred,  and  the  emoluments  of  their  office 
Gonfiderable,  the  order,  in  fucceeding  times,  became 
very  numereus  and  infclent.  It  would  appear,  that, 
after  the  introdu(51;ion  of  Chriflianity,  fome  ferved 
in  the  double  capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.  It 
was  from  this  circumftance  that  they  had  the  name 
of  Chlere,  which  is,  probably,  derived  from  the  La- 
tin Clericus.  The  Cb/ere,  be  their  name  derived 
from  what  it  will,  became,  at  lad,  a  public  nuifance  ; 
for,  taking  advantage  of  their  facred  charader,  they 
went  about,  in  great  bodies,  and  lived,  at  difcretion, 
in  the  houfes  of  their  chiefs ;  till  another  party,  of 
the  fame  order,  drove  them  away  by  mere  dint  of 
fatire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  difputes  of  thefe 
worthy  poetical  combatants  are  handed  down,  by 
tradition,  and  fhow  how  m.uch  the  bards,  at  laft,  a- 
bufed  the  privileges,  which  the  admiration  of  their 
countrymen  had  conferred  on  the  order.  It  was  this 
infolent  behaviour  that  induced  the  chiefs  to  retrench 
their  number,  and  to  take  away  thofe  privileges 
which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their 
indolence,  and  difpofition  to  lampoon,  extinguifhed 
all  ihe  jpoetical  fervour,  which  diftinguifhcd  their 
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with  his  harp.  They  raifed  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  ftting  :  each  to  the  chief  he 
loved.  Before  a  burning  oak  Sul-malla 
touched,  at  times,  the  harp.  She  touched 
the  harp,  and  heard,  between,  the  breezes 
in  her  hair.  In  darknefs  near,  lay  the 
king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The 
beam  of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him  ; 
he  faw  the  maid,  but  was  not  feen.  His 
foul  poured  forth,  in  fecret,  when  he  be- 
held her  fearful  eye.  "  But  battle  is  be- 
fore thee,  fon  of  Borbar-dathul." 

Amid  ft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  fhe  liften- 
ed  whether  the  warrior  flept.  Her  foul 
was  up  J  (lie  longed  in  fecret  to  pour  her 
own  fad  fong.  The  field  is  filent.  On 
their  wings  the  blafts  of  night  retire.  The 
bards  had  ceafed  ;  and  meteors  came,  red- 
winding  with  their  ghotls.  The  fky  grew 
dark:  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended 
with  the  clouds.  But  heedlefs  bends  the 
daughter  of  Conmor,  over  the  decaying 
flame.  Thou  wert  alone  in  her  foul,  car- 
borne  chief  of  Atha.  She  raifed  the  voice 
of  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  be- 
tween. 

*'  Clun-galo  *  came  ;     flie    miffed   the 

prcdccefTors,  and  makes  us  the  lefs  regret  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  order. 

*  Clun-galo,  the  v,'ife  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis- 
hiina,  and  the  mother  of  Sul-malla.  She  is  here  re- 
pref_nted  as  mifliiig  her  daughter,  after  fhe  had  fled 
V'ith  Cathmor. 
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maid.  Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ? 
Hunters,  from  the  mofly  rock,  faw  ye  the 
blue-eyed  fair  ?  Are  her  fteps  on  graffy 
Lumon  j  near  the  bed  of  roes  ?  Ah,  roe  ! 
I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall.  Where  art 
thou,  beam  of  light  ?'* 

"  Ceafe  f ,  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe  *,  I 
hear  thee  not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye 
is  turned  to  the  king,  whofe  path  is  terrible 
in  war.  He  for  whom  my  foul  Is  up  in 
the  feafon  of  my  reft.  Deep-bofomed  in 
•war  he  ftands,  he  beholds  me  not  from  his 
cloud.  Why,  fun  of  Sul-malla,  doft  thou 
not  look  forth  ?  1  dwell  in  darknefs  here  j 
vride  orer  me  flies  the  (hadowy  mill.  Fill- 
ed with  dew  are  my  locks  :  look  thou  from, 
thy  cloud,   O   fun  of   Sul-malla's   foul  P* 


f  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofed  queftions  ef  her 
mother.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  paragraph  fhe 
calls  Cathmor  the  fun  of  her  feul,  and  continues  the 
metaphor  throughout.  This  book  ends,  we  may 
fuppofe,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  frofa 
the  opening  ef  the  po^m. 


T  E  M  O  R  A : 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 


EOOK  VII. 

This  book  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  defcribes 
a  kind  of  mift,  which  rcrfe  by  night  ironi  the  lake 
of  Lego,  and  was  the  ufual  rfcfidence  of  the  fouls 
of  the  dead,  during  the  interval  between  their  dc- 
ceafe  and  tlie  funeralfong.  The  appearance  of  the 
ghoft  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay. 
His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul. 
'i'he  king  flrikes  the  Shield  of  Trenmor,  which 
was  an  infallible  fign  of  his  appearing  in  arms 
himfelf.  The  extraordinary  efFcdt  of  the  found 
of  the  fhield.  Sul-malla,  flarting  from  flecp,  a- 
wakes  Cathmor.  Their  affcifling  difcourfe.  She 
infills  with  him  to  fue  for  peace  ;  he  relolves  to 
continue  the  war.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Tona,  which  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  an  old  Dniid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next 
day  fliould  be  over.  He  awakes  his  army  with 
the  found  of  his  ihield.  The  fliield  dcfcribed.  Fo- 
nar,  tlie  bard,  at  the  defire  of  Cathmor,  relates 
the  fird:  fettlement  of  the  Fir-bolg  in  Ireland,  un- 
der tlieir  leader  Larthou.    Morning  comes.    Sul- 
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malla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lena.    A  Lyric  fong 
concludes  the  book. 


From  the  wood-iklrted  waters  of  Legv:), 
afccnd,  at  times,  grey-bofomed  mifts ; 
when  the  gates  of  the  well  are  clofed,  on 
the  fun's  eagle-eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's 
ftream,  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep: 
the  moon,  like  a  6hi\  (hield,  is  fvvimmin^- 
through  its  folds.  With  this,  clothe  the 
fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geltures  on  the 
vciiid,  when  they  ilride,  from  blait  to  blaft, 
along  the  dulky  night.  Often,  blended 
with  the  gale,  to  fome  warrior's  grave  *, 
they  roll  the  mifc,  a  grey  dwelling  to  his 
ghoft,  until  the  fongs  arife. 

A  found  carae  from  the  defert  ;  it  ■'.vas 
Conar,  king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his 
mift  on  the  grave  of  Fillan,  at  blue-wind- 

*  As  the  miQr,  •which  rofo  from  the  lake  of  I-ego, 
occafioncd  difeafes  and  death,  the  bards  fcignei.1  that 
it  was  the  refidence  of  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed, 
during  the  interval  bctv.'ecii  their  deafh,  and  the 
pronouncing  the  funeral  clewy  over  tlieir  tombs  ;  for 
it  v.as  not  allowable,  without  that  ceremony  was 
performed,  for  the  fpirita  oF  the  dead  to  mix  wit 
thjir  anceftors,  bi  fbeir  airy  halls.  It  was  the  bufincfs 
of  the  fpirit  of  the  nearell  relation  to  the  deceafed,  t 
take  the  mift  of  I. ego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave. 
We  find  here  Conar,  the  foa  of  Trcnnxor,  the  firft 
king  of  Ireland,  pcri'ormino-  this  office  for  Fillan,  as 
it  was  in  the  caufe  of  the  fami'y  of  Conar  that  that 
hero  was  killed. 
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idg  Lubar,  Dark  and  mournful  fat  the 
ghoft,  In  his  grey  ridge  of  fmoke.  The 
blaft,  at  times,  rolled  him  together  :  but 
the  form  returned  again.  It  returned  with 
be??ding  eyes,  and  dark  winding  of  locks 
©f  nuft. 

ii  was  *  dark.  The  fleeping  hoft  were 
flill  in  the  Ikirts  of  night.  The  flame  de- 
cayed, on  the  hill  of  Fingal  j  the  king  lay 
lonely  on  his  fliield.  His  eyes  were  half- 
clofed  in  ileep  :  the  voice  of  Fillan  came. 
*'  bleeps  the  hufband  of  Clatho  ?  Dwells 
the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft  ?  Am  I 
forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs  j  lonely  in 
the  feafon  of  night  ?" 

*'  Why  doft  thou  mix,"  faid  the  king, 
"  with  the  dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can  I 
forget  thee,  my  fon,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in 
the  field  ?  Not  fuch  come  the  deeds  of 
the  valiant  on  the  foul  of  Fingal.  They 
are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning,  which 
is  feen,  and  is  then  no  more.     I  remember 

*  The  following  is  the  fingular  fcntiment  of  a 
frigid  bard : 

"  More  pleafin^  to  rr.e  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark- 
Areaming  from  Ofiian's  harp;  more  pleafant  it  is  to 
me,  than  a  white-bofonicd  dweller  between  my 
arms ;  than  a  fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the 
hour  of  reft." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  fatisfadory  concern- 
ing 'he  hiRory  of  this  poet,  it  has  raken  care  to  in- 
fortii  us,  that  he  was  'wry  old  when  he  wrote  the 
diftich,  a  circumftance  which  we  migtt  have  i'uppot- 
edj  without,  the  aid  of  tradition. 
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thee,  O  Fillan  I  and  ray  wrath  begins  to 
rife." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and 
ftruck  the  deeply  founding  ihield  ;  his  Ihield 
that  hung  high  in  night,  the  difmal  fign  of 
war  1  Ghofts  fled  on  every  fide,  an<i  roll- 
ed their  gathered  forms  on  the  wind^ 
Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arofe  the 
voice  of  deaths.  The  harps  *  of  the  bards, 
untouched,  found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He  ftruck  again  the  ihield  ;  battles  rofe 
in  the  dreams  of  his  holl.  The  wide- 
tumbling  flrife  is  gleaming  over  their  fouls. 
Blue-fhieldcd  kings  defcend  to  war.  Back- 
ward-looking armies  fly  ;  and  mighty  deeds 
are  half-hid  in  the  bright  gleams  of  fteel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe,  deer 
started  from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.    The 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  time=;,  that  on  the 
Tiight  preceding  the  death  of  a  perlon  worthy  and 
renowned,  the  harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  re- 
gained by  hi?  family,  emitted  melancholy  founds. 
This  was  attribut'-'d  to  the  li^bt  touch  of  glojis ;  who 
were  fuppoled  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events 
The  faftie  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and 
the  particular  found  was  called,  the  ii-.;rmng  vrAce  of 
the  dead.  The  voice  rf  death,  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing fentence,  was  of  a  different  kind.  Each  perfon 
•was  fuppofed  to  have  an  attendant  fpirit,  who  affum- 
ed  his  form  and  voice,  on  the  night  preceding  his 
death,  and  appeared,  to  fome,  in  the  attitude  in  which 
the  porfon  was  to  die.  The  voices  of  death  wens 
♦he  forebodincr  Ihrieks  of  thofe  fpirits. 

VoLlL  X 
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fcreams  of  fowl  are  heard,  in  the  defert, 
as  each  flew,  frighted  on  his  blail.  The 
fons  of  Sclraa  balf-rofe,  and  half-alTumed 
their  fpears.  But  filence  rolled  back,  on 
the  hoft  :  they  knew  the  (hield  of  the  king. 
Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes  j  the  field  was 
dark  and  fclll. 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknef?,  blue- 
eyed  daughter  of  Conmor  I  Sul-malla  heard 
the  dreadful  fhield,  and  rofe,  amid  the 
night.  Her  fteps  are  towards  the  king  of 
Atha.  '*  Can  danger  iliake  his  daring 
foul  I"  In  doubt,  fhe  flands,  with  bending 
eyes.     Heaven  burns  with  all  its  flars. 

Again  the  fliield  refounds  !  She  rufhed. 
She  ftopt.  Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed. 
She  faw  him,  amidfl  his  arms,  that  gleamed 
to  heaven^s  rire.  She  faw  him  dim  in  his 
locks,  that  rofe  to  nightly  wind.  Away, 
for  fear,  flie  turned  her  fleps.  "  Why 
(hould  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ?  Thou  art 
not  a  dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of  Inls- 
huna." 

More  dreadful  rings  the  fliield.  Sul- 
inalla  ilarts.  Her  helmet  falls.  Loud 
e  hoes  Lubar's  rock,  as  over  it  rolls  the 
lit  el.  Burfling  from  the  dreams  of  night, 
Ci.thmor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He 
faw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above  him,  on 
the  rock.  A  red  flar,  with  twinkling 
beam,  looked  through  her  floating  hair. 
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"  Who  comes  through  night  to  Ctrth- 
mor,  In  the  feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Bring'lt 
thou  aught  of  war  ?  Who  art  thou,  fon 
of  night !  Stand'ft  thou  before  me,  a  forni 
of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice  from  the 
fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  the  danger 
of  Erin  r" 

'•  Nor  lonely  fcout  am  I,  nor  voice  from 
folded  cloud,"  fhe  faid  j  "  but  I  warn  thee 
of  the  danger  of  Erin.  Doll  thou  hear 
that  found  ?  It  is  not  the  feeble  king  of 
Atha,  that  rolls  his  figns  on  night." 

^*  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns,"  he 
replied  j  "  to  Cathmor  they  are  the  founds 
of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of  night, 
and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is 
the  mufic  of  kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by- 
night  J  when  they  light  their  daring  fouls, 
the  fons  of  mighty  deeds  !  The  feeble 
dwell  alone  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze  j 
where  mills  lift  their  morning  fis.irts,  from 
the  blue-winding  ftreams." 

*'  Not  feebltr,  king  of  men,  were  they, 
the  fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  In  the 
folds  of  battle,  in  their  dillant  lands.  Yet 
delights  not  my  foul,  in  the  ngns  of  death  I 
He  *,  who  never  yields,  comes  forth;  O 
fend  the  bard  of  peace  1" 

•  Fingal  Is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in 

battle.     Fiom  this   proceeded  that  title  of  honour 

\vhich  is  always  bellowed  on  him  in  tradition,  Fion 

gulna  buai\  FiN'gal  of  victories.    In  a  poem,  juft 

X   2 
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Like  a  dropping  rock,  In  the  defert, 
flood  Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice 
came,  a  breeze,  on  his  foul,  and  waked 
the  memory  of  her  land  ;  where  (lie  dwelt 
by  her  peaceful  ftreams,  before  he  came  to 
the  war  of  Conmor. 

"  Daughter  of  ftrangers,"  he  faid,  ((he 
trembling  turned  away),  "  long  have  I 
marked  thee  in  my  ileel,  young  pine  of 
Inis-huna.  But  my  foul,  1  faid,  is'  folded 
in  a  ftorm.  Why  fhould  that  beam  arlfe, 
till  my  fteps  return  in  peace  ?  Have  I 
been  pale  in  thy  prefence,  as  thou  bidft  me 
to  fear  the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger,  O 
maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my  foul  •,  for  then  it 
fwells,  a  mighty  ftream,  and  rolls  me  on  the 
foe." 

"  Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of 
Lona,  near  his  own  loud  ftream  ;  grey  in 
his  locks  of  age,  dwells  Clonmal  *  king  of 
harps.     Above  him  is  his  echoing  tree,  and 

now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates  fome  of  the  great 
a<5lions  of  Arthur,  the  famous  Britifh  hero,  that  ap  - 
pellation  i»  often  bcftowed  on  him.  The  poem, 
from  the  phrafeology,  appears  to  be  ancient ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  though  that  is  not  mentioned,  a  tranflation 
from  the  Welfh  language. 

*  Claon-mal,  crooked  eye-htotv.  From  the  retired 
life  of  this  perfon,  is  infinuated,  that  he  was  of  the 
order  of  the  Dniids;  which  fuppofition  is  not  at  all 
invalidated  by  the  appellation  of  ///An-  cf  barps,  here, 
bellowed  on  him;  for  all  agree,  that  the  bards  were 
of  the  number  of  the  Druids  originally. 
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the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The  noife  of 
our  llrife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in  the 
thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy  reft  be, 
Sul-malla,  until  our  battle  ceafe.  Until  I 
return,  in  my  arms,  from  the  ikirts  of  the 
evening  mirt,  that  riles,  on  Lona,  round  the 
dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid  j  It 
rofe  kindled  before  the  king.  She  turned 
her  face  to  Cathmor,  from  amidfl  her  wav- 
ing locks.  *■  Sooner  (hall  the  eagle  of 
heaven  be  torn  from  the  ilreamof  his  roar- 
ing wind,  when  he  fees  the  dun  prey  before 
him,  the  young  fons  of  the  bounding  roe, 
than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned  from  the 
ftrife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  fee  thee, 
warrior,  from  the  fkirts  of  the  evening  mift, 
when  it  is  rolled  around  rae,  on  Lona  of 
the  ftreams.  While  yet  thou  art  diftant 
far,  ftrike,  Cathmor,  ftrike  the  (hield,  that 
joy  may  return  to  my  darkened  foul,  as  I 
lean  on  the  mofly  rock.  But  if  thou  fliouldft 
fall,  I  am  In  the  land  of  ftrangers  j  O  fend 
thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the  maid  of 
Jnis-hunal" 

*'  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lu- 
mon,  why  doft  thou  fliake  in  the  florm  ? 
Often  has  Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly- 
rolling  wars.  I'he  darts  of  death  are  but 
hail  to  me  j  they  have  often  rattled  along 
my  (hield.  1  have  rifen  brightened  from 
battle,  like  a  meteor  from  a  llormy  clcud. 
X  3 
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Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  thy  vale,  when 
the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  the 
fee  efcape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor  *,  of  Clunarf, 
who  was  flain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three 
days  darkened  Son-mor,  over  his  brother's 
fall.  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king,  and 
forefaw  his  ileps  to  war.  She  prepared  the 
bow,  in  fecret,  to  attend  her  blue-lhielded 
hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknefs,  at  Atha, 
when  he  was  not  there.  From  their  hun- 
dred flreams,  by  night,  poured  down  the 
ions  of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the 
ihield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arofe. 
In  clanging  arms  they  moved  along,  to- 
%Tards  UUin  of  the  groves.  Son-mor  ftruck 
his  (hield,  at  times,  the   leader  of  the  war. 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  |,  over 
the  flreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the 
mountain,  when  they  crofl'ed  the  vale  be- 
low. Her  fteps  were  ftatcly  on  the  vale, 
when  they  rofe  on  the  moffy  hill.  She 
feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her 
m  echnirg  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of 
battle  role  ;  when  hoft  was  rolled  on  hoft  j 

*  Scn-mor,  tcllhandjotrs  man.  He  Was  the  father 
cf  Borbur-diithul,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grandfather  to 
Cathmor  himfclf. 

f  C\\Mu-tv,man  cftheftlJ.  This  chief  was  killed 
in  batile  by  Cormac  Mac-Cor.ar,  king  of  Ireland,  the 
father  of  Ros-crana,  the  fjrll  wife  of  Fingal.  The 
flory  is  alluded  to  in  fome  ancient  poems. 

t  Suil-alluin,  ^wj^^//://;  thcvrifcof  Son-mor. 
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when  Son-mor  burnt,  like  the  fire  of  hea- 
ven in  clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came 
Sul-allinj  for  fhe  trembled  for  her  king. 
He  Itopt  the  rufhing  rtrife  to  fave  the  love 
of  heroes.  The  foe  fied  by  night  5  Clunar 
flept  without  his  blood;  the  blood  which, 
ought  to  be  poured  upon  the  warrior's 
tomb. 

"  Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Sonmor,  but' 
his  days  were  filent  and  dark.  Sul-allin 
wandered,  by  her  grey  ftreams,  with  her 
tearful  eyes.  Often  did  fhe  look,  on  the 
hero,  when  he  folded  in  his  thoughts.  But 
fhe  fhrunk  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  her 
lone  fleps  away.  Battles  rofe,  like  a  tern- 
peft,  and  drove  the  mift  from  his  foul.  He 
beheld,  with  joy,  her  lleps  in  the  hall,  and 
the  ^^'hite  rifing  of  her  hands  on  the  harp.'" 

In  *  his  arms  ftrcde  the  chief  of  Atha, 
to  where  his  Ihield  hung,  high,  in  night  : 
high  on  a  molly  bough,  over  Lubar's 
ilreamy  roar.      Seven    bolTes  rofe  on    the 

*  To  avoid  multiplying  notes,  I  fhall  give  here 
the  fignificatiou  of  the  names  of  the  ftars,  engraved 
on  the  fhield.  Cean-mathon,  head  of  the  hear.  Col- 
Atxnz^JlantarjdJharp  beam.  Ul-oicho,  rtiUr  of  night, 
Cathlin,  beam  of  the  iva-oe.  Reul-durath,  flar  of  tli 
tivil'ight.  Berthin,/rf  of  the  hill.  Ton-thcna,  nreteor 
of  the  ivttfes.  Thele  etymologies,  excepting  that  cf 
Cean-mathon,  are  pretty  exad.  Of  it  I  am  not  f» 
certain;  for  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  Fir-bolg 
had  diftinguilhed  a  conftellation,  io  very  early  as  ths 
days  oi  Larthon,  by  the  name  cf  the  bear. 
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(hield  ;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king,  which 
his  warriors  received,  from  the  wind,  and 
marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

Cn  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night  ; 
Can-mathon  with  beams  unfhorn  •,  Colderna 
riling  from  a  cloud  :  Uloicho  robed  in  mift  j 
and  the  foft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  on 
a  rock.  Smiling,  on  its  own  blue  wave, 
Reldurath  half  finks  its  weftern  light.  The 
red  eye  of  Berthin  looks,  through  a  grove, 
on  the  hunter,  as  he  returns,  by  night,  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  bounding  roe.  Wide  in 
the  midft,  arofe  the  cloudlcfs  beams  of 
Ton-thena,  that  ftar  which  looked,  by 
night,  on  the  courfe  of  the  fea-toffed  Lar- 
thon  :  Larthon,  the  firft  of  Bolga's  race, 
who  travelled  on  the  winds  *.  Whlte-bo- 
iomed  fpread  the  fails  of  the  king,  towards 
itreamy  Inis-fail ;  dun  night  was  rolled  be- 
fore him,  with  its  ikirts  of  mift.  Uncon- 
flant  i^lew  the  winds,  and  rolled  him  from 
wave  to  wave.  Then  rofe  the  fiery  haired 
Ton-thena,  and  fmiled  from  her  parted 
cloud.  Larthon  f  blelTed  the  well-known 
beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed  on  the  deep. 

*  To  travd  on  ihc  -u'l/iJs,  a  poetical  exprcITion  for 
fallirg. 

f  Larthon  is  cctimpouniled  of  Lfjr,  fea,  and  ih'^n^ 
v/ivc.  This  name  wiis  givtn  to  the  cincf  o{  the  iirll 
colony  of  the  Firholj^,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  in  navigation.  A  p^rt  nt 
an  old  poem  is  fliil  Ciiiiiu,  concerning  this  hc:o.     It 
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Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  rofe  that 
voice  which  awakes  the  bards.  They  catne 
dark-winding,  from  every  fide  :  each  with 
the  found  of  his  harp.  Before  them  rejoic- 
ed the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  day  of  the 
fun  J  when  he  hears,  far-rolling  around, 
the  murmur  of  moffy  ftreams  5  ftreams  that 
burfl:,  in  the  defert,  from  the  rock  of  roes, 

*'  Why,  "  faid  Fonar,  '*  hear  we  the 
voice  of  the  king,  in  the  feafon  of  his  reft? 

abounds  with  thofe  romantic  fables  of  giants  and  ma- 
gicians, which  diflinguifhed  the  compofitions  of  the 
lefs  ancient  bards.  The  defcriptions  contained  in  it, 
are  ingenious,  and  proportionable  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  perfons  introduced;  but,  being  unnatural, 
they  are  infipid  and  tedious.  Had  the  bard  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  his  genius  was  far 
from  being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of  his 
poem  is  not  deftitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is  the  only 
part  of  it  that  I  think  worthy  ©f  being  prefented  t» 
the  reader. 

"  Who  firft  fent  the  black  fhip,  through  ocean, 
like  a  whale  through  the  burfling  of  foam  ?  Look, 
from  thy  darknefs,  on  Cronath,  Offian  of  the  harps 
of  old!  Send  thy  light  on  the  blue-rolling  waters, 
that  !  may  behold  the  king.  I  fee  him  dark  in  his 
own  fhcU  of  oak  1  fea-toffed  Lathorn,  thy  foul  is 
ftrong.  It  is  carelefs  as  the  wind  of  thy  fails;  as  the 
wave  that  rolls  by  thy  fid-e.  But  the  filent  green  ifle 
is  before  thee,  with  its  fons,  who  are  tall  as  woody 
Lumon  ;  Lumon  which  fends  from  its  top  a  thou- 
fand  flreams,  white-wandering  down  its  fides." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to 
tranflate  no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  cortinuatrors 
of  his  defcription  of  the  Irilh  giant*  betrays  his  want 
of  judgment. 
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Were  the  dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bend- 
ing in  thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they  fland  on 
that  cloud,  and  wait  for  Fonar's  fong  ;  often 
they  come  to  the  fields  where  their  ions 
are  to  lift  the  fpear.  Or  ihall  our  voice  a- 
rife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no  more  •, 
he  that  confumed  the  field,  from  Moma  of 
the  groves  ? 

'*  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  In  war,  bard 
of  other  times.  High  ihall  his  tomb  rife, 
on  Moi  lena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.  But 
now,  roll  back,  my  foul  to  the  times  of  my 
fathers  ;  to  the  years  when  firll  they  rofe, 
on  Inis-huna's  waves.  Nor  alone  pleafant 
lo  Cathmor  is  the  remembrance  of  wood- 
covered  Lumon.  Lumon  of  the  llreams, 
the  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  maids. 

"  Lumon  *  of  the  ftreams,  thou  rifeft 
on  Fonar's  foul  I  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  lidc,  on 
the  rocks  of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun 
roe  is  feen  from  thy  furze  j  the  deer  lifts 
his  branchy  head  j  for  he  fees,  at  times, 
the  hound  on  the  half-covered  heath.  Slow 
on  the  vale,  are  the  lieps  of  maids  •,  the 
white-armed  daughters  of  the  bow  :  they 
lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from  amidit 
their  wandering  locks.  Not  their  is  the 
ftride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna.    He 

*  I.umon  was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  refi- 
dence  of  Sul-malla.  This  epilbdc  has  an  immediate 
coiinct5lion  with  what  is  laid  of  Larthon,  in  tke  dc- 
fcriptiou  of  Cathmor'*  fhitid. 
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mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in 
Cluba's  lidgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he 
cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea. 
The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the 
king  (hould  be  lowly-laid  j  for  never  had 
they  feen  a  fliip,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  I 

*'  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and 
to  mix  with  the  raiftof  ocean.  Blue  Inis- 
fail  role  in  fmoke  j  but  dark-(kirted  night 
came  down.  The  fons  of  Bolga  feared. 
The  fiery-haired  Ton-thena  rofe.  Cul- 
bjn's  bay  received  the  (hip,  in  the  bofom  of 
its  echoing  woods.  There  iffued  a  llream 
from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  ;  where  fplrlts 
.i^leamed,  at  times,  with  their  half-finllhed 
forms. 

"  Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon  :  he 
faw  feven  Ipirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard 
their  half-formed  words,  and  dimly  beheld 
the  times  to  come.  He  beheld  the  kings 
of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future  dayj-.  They  led 
their  hoih  along  the  •field,  like  ridges  of 
mill,  which  winds  pour,  in  autumn,  over 
Atha  of  the  groves. 

*'  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla*,  to 
the  mufic  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to 
the  roes  of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  ftreams. 
Nor  did  he  forget  green-headed  Lumon  ', 
he  often  bounded  over  his  feas,  to  where 

"*  Samla,  apparitions ,  fo  called  from  the  vifion  ot 
Larthon,  concerning  his  pofterity. 
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white-handed  Flathal  f  looked  from  the 
hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the  foamy  ftreams, 
thou  rifefi;  on  Fonar's  foul  !" 

Morning  pours  from  the  eaft.  The 
mifty  heads  of  the  mountains  rife.  Val- 
leys fhow,  on  every  fide,  the  grey-windings 
of  their  ftrcams.  His  hoft  heard  the  fliield 
of  Cathmor :  at  once  they  rofe  around  ; 
like  a  crouded  (tA^  when  firft  it  feels  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not 
whither  to  roll  j  they  lift  their  troubled 
heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona 
of  the  ilreams.  She  went,  and  often  turn- 
cd  ;  her  blue  eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But 
when  the  came  to  the  rock,  that  darkly- 
covered  Lona's  vale,  fhe  looked,  from  her 
burfling  foul,  on  the  king  j  and  funk,  at 
once,  behind. 

Son  oi  Alpin,  ftrike  the  firing.  Is  there 
aught  of  joy  in  the  harp  «*  Pour  it  then  on 
the  foul  of  bllian  :  <t  is  folded  in  njiit.  I 
hear  thee,  O  bard  !  in  my  night.  But  ceafe 
the  lightly  trembling  found.  The  joy  of 
grief  belongs  to  OiVian,  amidft  his  dark- 
brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofls,  that 
fliakeii  thy  head  to  nightly  winds  I  I  hear 
no  found  in  thee  j  is  there  no  fpirit's  windy 

f  Flathal,  beat'enly,  fxajr/ttdy  hfauttfu!.  She  WiS 
tloc  wile  of  Larthon. 
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ikirt  now  ruftling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Often  are 
the  fteps  of  the  dead,  in  the  dark-eddying 
blails  J  when  the  moon,  a  dun  ftiield,  from 
the  eaft,  is  rolled  along  the  Iky. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the 
days  of  old  !  Let  rae  hear  you,  while  yet  it 
is  dark,  to  pleafe  and  awake  my  foul.  I 
hear  you  not,  ye  fons  of  fong  •,  in  what  hall 
of  the  clouds  is  your  reft  !*  Do  you  touch 
the  ihadowy  harp,  robed  with  morning  mift, 
where  the  ruftling  fun  comes  forth  from  his 
green-headed  waves  ? 


